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lhe New Nash four-Passenger Sport Model 
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Demand Reflects Performance of 


Perfected Valve-In-Head Motor 





YE new Nash Four Pi -_ , ns ; 
I enger Sport Model, illu FP VHE demand for the Nash Six with Perfected Valve-In- 
mon a be pe | gpg = Head motor is heavy and evidently widespread, 
vith unusual comfort and judging by the insistent requests of our dealers in all 
ee SS ee oe D localities for more cars. 
sanithed telah tee whit This demand reflects the high character of Nash Six 
wet nggpe ind its power performance in owner service. 
ror nad guielme are 
assured hy 1 Nash Perter one 9 . 
Valve-In-Head motor The Nash Perfected Valve-In-Head motor has proved 


unusually powerful, quiet and economical and has demon- 
strated by the quality of its service that it does mark a 
distinct advance in motor engineering. 


Nash Passenger Cars—5-passenger Car $1490; 4-Passenger Sport Model $1595 
2-Passenger Roadster §1490 ; 7-Passenger Sedan §2575 
4-Passenger Coupé $2350; 7-Passenger Car $1640 


Above prices F.O. B. Kenosha 


In addition to Nash passenger cars there is a full line of Nash trucks 
including the famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Vianufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motors Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors 
of Nash Cars and Trucks for the Domimon of Canada 
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_ of Cities 


Brascolite, the next thing to day 
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l 
4 light, is acknowledged by the ! a | 
electrical genius of the world as 1 | 
y the leading light of science which 
embodies Nature’s principles of Al ee | 
5 reflection and diffusion. ‘The 
aii — world’s foremost engineers have 
L — bet * adopted it for their own industrial 


purposes. Among others, the 
great Westinghouse institution 
has installed Brascolite—326 tix 
















i 2 * 
tures—in its own general offices. 
P Pittsburg (where industry knows no UI 
night) is a fair example of Brascolite’s i! 
a“ - ~—e i extensive use everywhere in America W 
gm as indicated by such installations as ni 
- wi) “‘ P 2 | 
¢ ese: 
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**There’s a Brascolite for every purpose’ 
Phone your electric shop or mail 
>) us request for free demonstration 
PATENTED ly 
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cerning your lighting problems 
~! Luminous Unit Co. 
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why have a 
smoky 


kitchen ? 


The house is free from smoke and smell 
when you fry with Crisco—the whole- 
some, modern cooking fat. It is odorless, 
and does not smoke at frying heat. This 
means that you can fry doughnuts, 
fritters, or croquettes in the kitchen, 
without sending a cloud of greasy smoke 
through the house, to settle in curtains 
and draperies, and announce your menu 
in the parlor. 


Butter smokes at 329 degrees; lard at 
400; Crisco, because it is a pure vegetable 
Crisco comes in this air-tight, fat, does not smoke until it is heated to 


dirt-proof package. Get it at your 


grocer’s. One pound, net weight, 455 degrees, much hotter than is needed 

re either for deep or shallow frying. There 

a are no black specks of burned grease on 
Crisco-fried foods. 


You need no other cooking fat when you have Crisco. 

It makes tenderer, flakier pie-crust and biscuits than 

you have ever tasted. Add salt, and it gives cake 
Send 10 cents for this 25 cent book : the real butter taste at half of butter cost. Put it 
“The Whys of Cooking.’ Tells . 
why Crisco makes foods more deli- on pear grocery list now. 
cious and digestible. Tells how to 
set the table and serve meals. 
Gives over 150 appetizing recipes, 
with many colored illustrations. 
Written by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
founder of the Boston Cooking 
School and Editor of ‘‘American 
Cookery.’’ Address Dept. K-6, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Gee. 





‘Now That's Enough: Pienty Out of You. I'll Arrest You. I'm a Speciat Deputy Sheriff"’ 


HEN the wind shield was closed it became so filmed with rain that Claire 

fancied she was piloting a drowned car in dim spaces under the sea. When it 

was open drops jabbed into her « yes and chilled her cheeks. She was excited 

and thoroughly miserable. She realized that these Minnesota country road 
had no respect for her polite experience on Long Island parkways. She felt like a woman, 
not like a driver 

But the Gomez-De p roadster had s¢« venty horse power, and sang songs. Sinee she 
had left Minneapolis nothing had passed her. Back yonder a truck had tried to crowd 
her, and she had dropped into a ditch, climbed a bank, returned to the road; and after 
that the truck was not. Now she was regarding a view more splendid than mountai! 
ibove a garden by the sea—a stretch of good road 

To her passenger, herfather, Claire chanted: ‘‘Heavenly! There’s some gravel. We 
can make time. We'll hustle on to the next town and get dry.” 

~ ae But don’t mind me. You're doing very well,”’ her father sighed. 

Instantly, the dismay of it rushing at her, she saw the end of the patch of gravel 
The road ahead was a wet black smear, crisscrossed with ruts. The car shot into a mora 
of prairie gumbo— which is mud mixed with tar, fly paper, fish glue, and well-chewed, 
chocolate-covered caramels. When cattle get into gumbo the farmers send for the stump 


dynamite and try blasting 





It was her first really bad stretch of road. She was frightened. Then she was too 
appallingly busy to be frightened, or to be Miss Claire Boltwood, or to comfort her uneasy 


father. She had to drive. Her frail graceful arms put into it a vicious vigor that was 


climbing those high sides of the rut, those six-inch walls of mud, sparkling with ti: 
grits. Her mind snarled at her arms: “Let the ruts dothe steering. You're just fight 
against them.” 


It worked. Once she let the wheels alone they comfortably followed the furrow nd 
for three seconds she had that delightful belief of every motorist after every mish 
“Now that this particular disagreeableness is over I'll never, never | 
again!” 

But suppose the engine overheated, ran out of water? Anxiety twanged at 
nerve And the deep distinctive ruts were changing to a complex patter? e the 
inacity switch yard. She picked out the track of the one motor car that had bee: 
through here recently, and followed it by the distinctive tread 

She was very tired She wondered if she might not stop for a1 ment Pher he 
came to an up slope. The car faltered, felt indecisive beneath her 
the accelerator. Her hands pushed at the steering wheel as though she 
the car. The engine picked up, sulkily kept going. To the eye there was me rise 
in the rolling gre ind, but to her anxiety it Was a mountain up wi ! f tt f 
but she herself—pulled this bulky ma till she had reached the toy i if 


again —for a second. Still there was no visi 


In alarm she thought: ‘‘ How long does it last? I can’t keep t} I s) 
The guiding tread of the previous car was suddenly lost in a1 
attered mud like a batter of black dough. She fairly picke 


into that welter, through it, and back into the reappearing tra 





genius ; Her father spoke: ‘You're biting your lips. They'll bleed 
When the wheels struck the slime they slid, they wallowed The car skidded It Better top and rest ts 
was terrifyingly out of control. It began majestically to turn toward the ditcl She “Can't! No bottom tothismud. Once'stop and lose momentur f ' 
fought the steering wheel as though she were shadow boxing, but the car kept cor She had ten more minutes of it before he reached a cor ! I ipe ! 
temptuously staggering till it was sideways, straight across the road. Somehow it wa culvert, with a plank platform above a big tile d Wit ! ! 
back again, eating into a rut, going ahead. She didn’t know how she had done it, but she could stop. Silence came roaring down as sh 1 th bul 
he had got it back. She longed to take time to retrace her own cleverness in steering. water in the radiator steamed about the cap. Claire ! is of tautne f the 
She didn’t. She kept going. cords of her neck in front; of a pain at the base of her brair Her father glanced at her 
The car back-fired, slowed. She yanked the gear from third into first. She speeded curiously 
up. The motor ran like a terrified pounding heart, while the car crept on by inches “I must be a wreck. I’m sure my hair is frightful,’’ she f is she 
through filthy mud that stretched ahead of her without relief looked at him. His face was unusually pale. In the had beer 
She was battling to hold the ear in the principal rut She snatched the wind shield be trayed into letting the old despondent | Kt rt é t! 


open, and concentrated on that left rut. 


She felt that she was keeping the wheel fron “Must get on,”’ she determined 















Cla laint if hab She detested untwisted hair, 
es, mudd hoe Hesitant as a cat by a puddle, 
epped down on the bridge. Even on these planks the 
hree inches thick. It squidged about her low, 
rT **E-eh! he queaked 
ed to the tool box and took out a folding canvas 
e edged down to the trickling stream below 
erably conscious of a pastoral scene all gone to 
beneath willow by the creek, milkweeds 
iried mullein-weed stall no longer dry The 
ur 1 ppery that she shot down two 
rawling Her knee did touch the 
and the sh f her gray sports suit showed a smear 


es the racing motor had used up so 


ui] to make four trips to the creek 
‘ ‘ When she had climbed 
ard e glared down at spats and 
d to gr in he was not tearful she 
i ! QOugt have put my rubbe Well too 
e observed as she started the engine 
‘ , i the friend tread. To avoid a hole 
id ahead th er had wung over to 
le of the ui and take ! ntensely bla earth 
‘ ly f an unfe ed eld Flashing at Claire 
he ht of a dee ite ed hole, scattered straw 
! brush, débr f a battlefield, wi h made her gasp 
ea e that her leader had been stuck, and instantly 
car wa tu 

e had had to put the ir at that hole It dropped far 
and it tayed down The engine stalled She 
irted it, bu the back wheels spun merrily round and 
ind, without traction She did not make one inch 
\ he he again killed the blatting motor she let it Stay 

eud he peered t her father 
He was not a father just now, but a passenger trying not 


He smiled in a waxy way and said: 


Hard luck! Well, you did the best you could. The other 


i ther in the road, would have been just as bad. 
You're a fine driver, Dolly.” 

Her smile was warm and real. “‘No. I'ma fool. You 
ime to put on chan IL didn’t. 1 deserve it.” 

Well, anyway, most men would be cussing You 

e merit by not beating me I believe that’s done in 

me! like thi if yu’d like I'll get out and crawl 

nd in the mud and play turtle for you,” Mr. Boltwood 


I did feel frightfully strong- 
use of it 


No. I'm quite all right. 


led as long as there was any It kept me 
ng. But now I might just as well be cheerful, because 
e stuck, and we're probably going to stay stuck for the 


ummer day 
train caught her all at once. 
ed under 


t of this care-fre« 


The 


he lippe i forward at huddled, her knee 


weariness of the long 
4 cTo 
the edge of the steering whee her hands falling be le her, 
ne of them making a faint brushing 


Her eyes closed; as 


ound as it slid down 
her head drooped 


farther she ta ed 
ne ¢ ild hear the 
ebra | 
} tense ech 
at fathe i 
tan } ‘ 
1 lal t Lhe 
ul treal 1 tl 
a» light 
le irta 
\ sit | 
‘ ately ry 
} lden ‘ 


t t ! 
Vt julet wa ‘ 
anke ‘ he 
eu Cla Via 
t i } 4 ‘ 
hat ‘ 
é a ‘ ub | 
u 
jig home of 
Claire Boltwood 
i nthe Height 
Brooklyt re 


! from Ne Yor 


f 


ind other part 


the Middle West 





have been known to 
believe that Brook 
lvn is somenow 
humorous. Innew 
paper Ke and 
} ‘ 
vaudeville it i oO 
presented = that 





people who are v 





“Oh, What's the Use? 
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those sources believe that the leading citizens of Brooklyn 
are all deacons, undertakers or obstetricians. The fact is 
that North Washington Square at its reddest and whitest 
and fanlightedest, Gramercy Park at its most ivied—are 
not so aristocratic as the section of Brooklyn called the 
He ights. Here preac hed Henry Ward Beecher. Here, in 
mansions like mausoleums, on the ridge above docks where 
the good ships came sailing in from Java and Singapore, 
puffed the lords of a thousand sails. And still is it a place 
of wealth too solid to emulate the nimble self-advertising 
of Fifth Avenue. Here dwell the fifth-generation possess- 
ors of blocks of foundries and shipyards. Here, in a 
brick house of much dignity, much ugliness and much cor 

lived Claire Boltwood with her widower father. 


dig 


servatlory, 
f 


Henry B. Boltwood was vice president of a firm dealing 


n railway supplic He was neither wealthy nor at all 
poor Every summer, de pite ¢ laire’s delicate hints, they 
took the same cottage on the Jerse y Coast, and Mr. Bolt- 


wood came down for Sunday. Claire had gone to a good 
school out of Philadelphia, on the Main Line. 


attractive 


She was 


uselessness, nut-center 


used to gracious leisure, 
chocolates, and a certain wonder as to why she was alive 


but her father could not get away 


She wanted to travel, 
He consistently spent his days in overworking, and his 
g he hadn’t overworked 


iin He was attrac- 
pink-cheeked, white-mustached, and nerve- 


evenings in wishi! 
tive, fresh, 
hir 


twite 






with years of detail 


s ambition had once been babies and a solid hus- 
band, but as various young males of the species appeared 
her, 
newly dry-cleaned plumage, she found that the trouble 
with solid young men was that they were solid. Though 
she liked to dance, the dancing men bored her. And she did 
not understand the district’s quota of intellectuals very 


before sang their mating songs and preened their 





well; she was good at listening to symphony concerts, but 
she never had much luck in discussing the cleverness of the 
wood winds in taking up the main motif. It is history that 
she refused a master of arts with an old violin, a good taste 
in ties and an income of eight thousand. 

The only man who disturbed her was Geoffrey Saxton, 
known throughout the interwoven sets of Brooklyn Heights 
as “Jeff.” Jeff Saxton was thirty-nine to Claire’s twenty- 
three. He was clean and busy; he had no signs of vice or 
humor. Especially for Jeff must have been invented the 
symbolic morning coat, the unwrinkleable gray trousers and 
the moral rimless spectacles. He was a graduate of a nice 

llege, and he had a nice tenor and a nice family and nice 
hands, and he was nicely successful in New York copper 
dealing. When he was asked questions by people who were 
impertinent, clever or poor, Jeff looked them over coldly 
before he answered; and often they felt so uncomfortable 
that he didn’t have to answer. 

The boys of Claire’s own age, not long out of Yale and 
Princeton, doing well in business and jumping for their 
six-thirty, light o’ and 
these lads Claire found pleas- 

She didn’t have to tell Jeff 
Jeff called 


evening clothes daily at loves 
admirers of athletic 
ant, but hard to tell apart. 


He did his own telling. 


he roes 


Saxton apart not too 








it's a Long Trail to Seattie, But it's a Sight Longer One to Being — Well, Sophisticated" 
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too sentimentally. He took her 
father and her to the theater—not too lavishly. He told 
Claire—in a serious —that was 
helmed Athena, his rose of all the world. He informed her 
of his substantial position—not too obviously. And he 
was so everlastingly, firmly, quietly, politely, immovably 
always there. She watched the hulk of marriage drifting 
down on her frail speed boat of aspiration, and steered 


often. He sang—not 


voice not too she his 


in desperate circles. 

Then her father got the nervous prostration he had 
richly earned. The doctor ordered rest. Claire took him 
in charge. He didn’t want to travel. Certainly he didn’t 
want the shore or the Adirondacks. As there was a branch 
of his company in Minneapolis she lured him that far away 

Being rootedly of Brooklyn Heights Claire didn’t know 
much about the West. She thought that Milwaukee was 
the capital of Minnesota. She was not so uninformed as 
some of her friends, however. had heard that in 
Dakota wheat was to be viewed in vast tracts—maybe 
even a hundred acres 

Mr. Boltwood could not be coaxed to play with the 
people to whom his Minneapolis representative introduced 
him. He was overworking and perfectly happy. He was hop 
ing to find something wrong with the branch house. Claire 
tried to tempt him out to the lakes. She failed. His nerve 
fuse burned out the second time, with much fire-works 

Claire had often managed her circle of girls, but it had 
never occurred to her to manage her executive father, save 
by indirect and pretty teasing. Now, in conspiracy with 
the doctor, she bullied her father. He saw gray death 
waiting as alternative, and he was meek. He agreed to 
everything. He consented to drive with her across two 
thousand miles of plains and mountains to Seattle, to 
drop in for a call on their cousins, the Eugene Gilsons. 

Back East they had a chauffeur and two cars—the lim 
ousine and the Gomez-Deperdussin roadster, Claire’s be 
It would, she believed, be more of a change from 
everything that might whisper to Mr. Boltwood of the 
control of men not to take a chauffeur. Her father never 
drove, but she could, she insisted. His easy agreeing was 
pathetic. He watched her with spaniel eyes. They had the 
Gomez roadster shipped to them from New York. 

On a July morning they started out of Minneapolis in a 
mist, and as has been hinted they stopped sixty miles 
northward in a rain; also in much gumbo. Apparently 
their nearest approach to the Pacific Ocean would be this 
oceanically moist edge of a cornfield between Schoenstrom 
and Gopher Prairie, Minnesota. 


She 


loved. 


mr 
LAIRE roused from her damp doze and sighed: ‘‘ Well, 
I must get busy and get the car out of this.” 

**Don’t you think you'd better get somebody to help us?’ 

“But get who?” 

“Whom!” 

““No! It’s just ‘who’ when you're in the mud. No. One 
of the good things about an adventure like this is that I 
must do things for myself. I’ve always had people to do 
things for me 
Maids and nice 
teachers and you, 
old darling! I sup 


pose it’s made me 
soft. Soft I would 
like a soft daven 
port and a novel 


and a pound of al- 
mond brittle, 
get all sick, and not 
feel so beastly virile 
as I do just now. 
But is 

She turned up the 
collar of her gray 
tweed pain- 
fully climbed out 
the muscles of her 
back racking—and 
examined the state 
of the rear wheels 
They were buried 
to the axle; in front 
of them the mud 
bulked in solid 
shiny blackness 
She took out her 
jack and chains. It 
was toolate. There 
was no room to get 
the jack under the 
axle. She remem 
bered from the 
narratives of motor 
ing friends that 
brush in mud gave 
a firmer surface for 
the wheels to climb 
upon, 


and 


coat, 














She also remembered how jolly the accounts of their mis- 
haps had sounded—a week after they were over. 

She waded down the road toward an old woodlot. At 
first she tried to keep dry, but she gave it up, and there was 
pleasure in being defiantly dirty. She tramped straight 
through puddles; she wallowed in mud. In the woodlot 

is long grass, which soaked her stockings till her ankles 
felt itchy. Claire had never expected to be so very inti- 
mate with a brush pile. She became so. As though she 
were a pioneer woman who had been toiling here for years 
he came to know the brush stick by stick—the long 
valuable branch that she could never quite get out from 
under the others; the thorny bough 
that pricked her hands every time 





smart-Alecks 


They vas all glad to pay. 


to avoid it and get stuck as I wa 
official!” 
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? Oh, if I were an 


“Vell, dunno; I don’t guess I run my place to suit you 


‘*Papa! How you talk on the youn 
" from the city. If you dor 


Minneapolis! I haul you out for t’ 
Everybody pay dot. Last mont’ I make forty-five dollars. 
They say I help them fine. I 
don’t see vot you’re kickin’ about! Oh, these vimmins!” 


“It’s blackmail! I wouldn’t pay 


father out there. But—go ahead. 


glady! Makeshame!” 
\’t like it you stay bei 
ree dollars and a half. 


it if it weren’t for my 
Hurry!” 


y, } and 
drew the wheels up on the mud bank, out of the hole and 
the harness broke, with a flying mess of straps and rope, and 


tormed Zolzac 








she tried to reach the curious bundle 
ot swit« hes 

Seven trips she made, carrying 
armfuls of twigs and solemnly drag- 
ring large boughs behind her. She 

itted them down in front of all four 

heel Her crisp hands looked like 
the paws of a three-year-old boy 
ails hurt 


h them. 


making a mud fort. Herr 
from the mud wedged bene 





Her mud-caked shoes were heavy 
to lift It was with exquisite self- 
approval that she sat on the running 
board, s raped a carload of lignite 


off her soles, climbed back into the 


car and punched the starter. 

The car forward one 
neh, and one inch. 
The second time it did not make 





teso much headway. Then Claire 
did sob She rubbed her cheek 
against the « ymfortable, rough, 
heather-smelling shoulder of her 


father’s coat, while he patted her and 


Good girl! I better get out and 
sne i raight, shook her head. 
Nope I'll doit. And I’m not goin 
insist on being heroic any longer. 
get a farmer to pull us out.” 

As she let herself down into the 
voze she reflected that all farmers 

e hearts of gold, anatomical phe- 
nomena never found among the 
bs and hirelings of New York. 


The nearest heart of gold was pre- 





imably in the house a quarter of a 
mile ahead 
She came up a muddy lane to a 
muddy farmyard, with a muddy cur 


yapping at her wet legs, and geese 


hissing ina pool of purest mud serene 


small and rather old. 





have bee painted once The 





barn was large and new. It had been 
painted very much, and in a blinding 
red. There was no brass plate on 
the house, but on the barn in huge 
white letters was the lege nd, “‘ Adolph 
Zolzac, 1913.” 

She climbed by log steps to a nar- 
row frame back porch littered with 
parts of a broken cream separator. 


She told herself that she was simple 














and friendly in going to the back 
door instead of the front, and it was 
with gayety that she knocked on the 
ill-jointed screen door, which flapped dismally in response. 

“Ja?” from within. 

She rapped again. 

** Hinein!”’ 

She opened the door on a kitchen the high light of which 
was a table heaped with dishes of dumplings and salt 
pork. A shirt-sleeved man, all covered with mustache and 

ilm, sat by the table, and he kept right on sitting as he 
inquired: 

‘Vell?” 

“My car—my automobile—has been stuck in the mud. 
\ bad driver, I’m afraid! I wonder if you would be so very 

vod as to = 

‘I usually get t’ree dollars, but I dunno as I vant 
to do it for less than four. To-day I ain’d feelin’ very 
goot,”’ grumbled the golden-hearted. 

Claire was aware that a woman, whom she had not 
noticed—so much smaller than the dumplings, so much 
less vigorous than the salt pork was she—was speaking: 
‘* Aber, papa, dot’s a shame you sharge de poor young 


a 


lady dot, when she drive by sei self. Vot she t’ink of de 


Sherman people?” 
The farmer merely grunted. To Claire: ‘Yuh, four 
dollars. Dot’s what I usually charge sometimes.” 


‘Usually? Do you mean to say that you leave that hole 


there in the road right along—-that people keep on trying 





She sat tapping her toe 


torous task of hogging 
yawned, scratched, and « 















ted the ter- 
stretched 





with overalls that were appare 
mud. When he had gone to the bart I eam his wife 
came to Claire. On her drained face were the easy tears of 


the slave woman 

“Oh, miss, I don’t know vot I 
go on the publi school, and they 
goot as you. Oh, | vant man lets 
papa he says it is an Unsinn; ye 
nobody should care if you are Am 
people. I should vish 1 could ride 
3ut—I am so ’shamed, so ‘shamed 
my Mann make this. Forty ye 
and pretty soon | die 

Claire patted her hand. There 
tragedy that had outlived hope 


hould do. My boys 
peak American Just so 
me luff America. But 


rot th 


yu got the money, he says, 


erican or Old ¢ ountry 
once 1n an automobile! 
that | must sit and see 


| been married to him, 


nothing to say to 


Adolph Zolzac clumped out to the highroad behind his 


] 


vast rolling-flanked horses o much cleaner and better- 
fed than his wisp of a wife. Claire fo lowed him, and in 


her he: 





Claire’s new friend, Zolzac hitched 
It did not seem possible that two 


irt she committed murder and was glad of it 
While Mr. Boltwood looked out with mild wonde! 





his team to the axie 


horses could pull 


the car where seventy horse power had fainted. But 


You get ter 








but it’s all Adolph understands. Please dor 


thinking about dinner, the hors« 
) 


the car plumped with perfect exactness back into its bed 


auto! Look, it break my harn 
tha ost you to mend it De autk 
ght! Only for heaven's sake go ge 
tire shrieked 

| be, in all,”” Zolzac grinne d 


ing in front of him. She was tl 


poor people, in old cars, who had beer 


at the mercy of thi yolden-hearted 


one She stared past him in the 
direction from which she had com« 


Another motor was in sight 


| It wa i tin beetle of a ca Ul 
| rile, cheerful, rut-jumping mode 
| known as a “bug”; with a home 
| icked, home-painted tin cowl and 
tail covering the ripped cha ol 
a little cheap Teal car The lone 
driver wore an old black raincoat wit! 
atrocious corduroy collar, and a 

new plaid cap in the Harry Laude 
tartan. The bug pped tl igh 

mud where the Boltwood Crome 


had slogged and rolled 

The man drove up behind her car 
and leaped out. He trotted forward 
to Claire and Zolza His eves were 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight, bu 


his PINK cheek were twent ind 
when he smiled hyly, radiantly 
he was no age at all, but ets al bn 
Claire had a blurred impre tha 
he had seen him before e place 


along the road 
‘Stuck?” } l 
intelligently. “‘How much Adolpt 


charging you? 


‘He wants three fifty ind 
harness broke, and he wat 
“Oh! So he’s still w 
old gag! I've heard all abo \ ly 
He kee] that harne i 
out ca and it alwa bu | 
la me, though, he od 
x bits to get it mended N 
me reasor th him 
Phe oung man turned ! 
C1ou jul ne and f 
time Claire heard pidg Gern 
German a { poker t ev! 
Ame ins who have never lea 
itand Germa who havetor ter 
Sch ‘ hundred time lech ‘ 
all about the i 1 bee 
il Zi , } 
Schweinhur ind | et th erill 
on i 
D n'd true, maybe } 
Wo komn mebod 1 fel 
mu e Arbe nmer lass ind 
die Rege ehe) ; t 
dee boot ! / nud ered 
two dolla! it don’t pa f 
boot 
‘*Now that’s enough-plenty out of 
you, sehen dte boot erdamml, al 
mach’ a fe el 
mal ¢ ( 
herifl 
een 
| li 
imference of Adoly /, 
is stronge etre H 
Don’t I get n ing, 11 
, As ' 
ip the IZ ) 
dal ! ! I 
not used yt 
howing 
! ba i | enead 
nave t 1 ( 
t here 
ind here i ne 
unt 
grate 4 Do 
! I iH n I get out of t 
1 to see the youfgster blush. Hi 
H engaging nile ume ayall ind he 
pul 1 ou 


Centinued on Page 119) 
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ILI oval Georg @€=By Isaac F. Marcosson 


PHVUAE great ! ! is invested witl 





i é ! he 
. time r t} 
mpa ur te t. It 
" ‘ | ) 
‘ | i istor ! 1 
peu 1 per ! t 
I t tupe 
} é if m ti earth 
| I nau \ ; will 
i hat the ike I ur 
( ‘ 1 peace 
) ! e | ed ea ] \ 1 
he Atlantic Ocean 
N h Sea Again and again I ranged 
1 i countries from Rus- 
( fthe Adriati Through 
tunes fr rk I met many of 
f ( of those paciou 
] {te it timate and dramati 
f 
Keve ‘ of the armi tice, and 
! f sentimentality are lift- 
ithe era ol trant peech has arrived, I 
‘ ked: ‘How did you meet all those 
What are they really like?” 
| ea terested in other people, 
it esponse these juiries and like 
PCAUSE a e-up of the personages who 
histor i ist hour of history may 
bn minating and helpful in thi 
1 ol i readjustment that | 
‘ ed t e thi eries of article 
i | i ! ta certain m tery ap 
; ( -called great, and more 
he great of the great war rhe 
| urge t ks that persons like Lloyd 
( Douglas Haig, Foch, Clemenceau, 
! ind Keres nhabit what the late 
| i Hlarrimat illed the higher phere, 
Lit e the laymat I imply reads about 
e people a mes that there wa ome 
tie [ ay ich to that el tered 
hiel eened the strategy of war 
j ul 
\ i yatte {fa tt vas no mystery 
either il it the el n the } yhway of 
their inne elye Intervie ng outstanding 
i merely a 
piece f glor j nshit here is no 
re necromancy al it it than there is in the 
piling up of gre it fortune When you put the 
be into the rea ! ! certain men have 
be © ve ! erthat the formula 
embodies the ition of work, thrift and vision, 
pled h the « ‘ it that the only way to 
i ! ne t ‘ ‘ ( hance eiadom 
enter ‘ wt despite ‘ lespread cde 
lu f rich me 
Interviewing Like Selling Goods 
roo th the matter of interviewing. It is what bu 


a 
bb me 1 ‘ 


rhe elements that enter into highly 
rganized handising, whether with safety 
! iy hoe e in a larger scale the same el 
ments that contril t iccess in handling difficult and 
rece ! re " ind persuading them to talk for 

il il 
If know anything about salesmanship as we prac 
tice it in the | ed State you know that the so-called 
neiy f a ich in making a sale are Attention, 
Interest, Confice ‘ Desire and Conviction In other 
words, if John Jones, traveling salesman for Smith & Co., 
wants to sell William Brown a bill of goods he must first 
ecure | ittention, create an interest, beget his confidence 
ind establish a desire to buy. But having achieved all 
this he may not succeed until he inspires conviction. A 
man must have conviction as well as a desire to buy, be 





suse though desire may emanate from the heart convic- 
tion is born of the brain and the pocketbook. 

Adapt these principles to big interviewing and history 

repe Whether a man is a statesman, a diplomat 

must first sell him on the proposition of 

bye r inte ewed ! i he sale ventually 


sman must « 








First and Foremost Among the War Personalities That I Met—and His Star 


Shines With Equal Brilliancy in Peace—is David Lioyd George 


the article or product under discussion, so must the inter- 
viewer persuade any world figure that an interpretation of 
personality or a wide publication of his utterances is vital 
or opportune to the moment and the cause in which he is 
enlisted 

One fundamental reason why interviewing personages is 
like negotiating a successful deal is because human nature 
at the root and human nature is unchanging and uni- 
versal. The Prime Minister of England and the president 
or general manager of a huge corporation are primarily 
susceptible to intelligent, timely, human 
approach. When all the glamour is stripped away from 
their exalted post or their massed millions they are, to 
paraphrase Mr. Kipling, simply brothers under the skin. 

In interviewing well-known people, as in ordinary com- 
mercial salesmanship, the first problem is to get at your 
Chere was a time, more particularly in the dark ages 
of Wall Street, when what Roosevelt called a malefactor of 
great wealth was more inaccessible than the King of Eng- 
land or the leading statesman of France. Influence of 
course is a contributing factor, but when you write for a 
publication that reaches millions of people every week half 
the labor of approach is accomplished automatically. 

So far as England is concerned— it was with British per- 
I was most concerned during the war—lI 
seem to have always known people there. Besides, I had 
from the start a valiant well-wisher in Lord Northcliffe, 
who with the outbreak of hostilities realized that to make 
the war popular spotlights would have to be turned on men 
and events. In other words the war had to be advertised. 
ole British attitude toward printer’s ink, whether 
employed in display advertising, posters or in straight 


human beings, 


man 


sonages that 


The wl 


text, underwent a complete revolution during 
the past four years. The volunteer army was 
recruited and the war loans were sold throug! 
big and spectacular publicity 
Statesmen who looked with horror upon per 


sometimes 


sonal exploitation in 1914 now regard it as an 
essential like meat and drink. But they had 
to be educated, and I had a humble part in 
that campaign of education. 

Remember that I brought to my war chror 
icling a considerable experience in what was 
in many respects the most difficult field in the 
world. For some years, as readers of TH! 
SATURDAY EVENING PosT may possibly re- 
call, it was part of my work to make the Wall 
Street sphinxes talk. The tasks put up to me 
during the war were as child’s play alongside 
the job of helping men like E. H. Harriman, 
Thomas F. Ryan and John D. Archbold find 
their tongues. Back in that good old day o 
gilded silence when the gumshoe was a real 
you could scarcely 
with dynamite blast a real word for publica 
tion out of those old captains of finance. With 
the flow of speech, which I helped to acceler- 
ate, began a whole new public attitude toward 
them. Advertising always pays. 





asset in financial success 


The Heel of Achilles 


HERE was an interesting kinship between 

those Wall Street sphinxes and the famous 
personages of the war. It was more sharply 
defined during the early period of the struggle, 
however. The American money 
reared the bulwarks of silence about their ac- 
tivities because some of them could not stand 
airing. In the same way the war wagers be- 
lieved for a considerable time that mystery 
and secrecy should envelop not only them- 
selves but everything they did. Nowhere was 
this belief more deep-rooted than in England 
We had to persuade the Lloyd Georges and 
their colleagues that so long as information 
did not render aid or comfort to the enemy it 
was helping to win the war, and it did. 

The more you analyze the process of inter- 
viewing the more marked becomes the parallel 
with salesmanship. Men often fail in business 
because they use the same arguments with 
everybody. They forget that each human be- 
ing is a law unto himself. The more distin- 
guished or famous a man becomes the more 
distinct becomes his individuality. It would 
have been impossible to get next to Lloyd George with the 
same line of selling talk that you employed to make Sir 
Douglas Haig break his chronic silence. Each of these re- 
markable men—and they are types—required an entirely 
different line of approach, based upon a knowledge of their 
work, interests, ambition and personality, together with a 
swift appraisal of the mood of the hour and the march of 
events. 

When I was a newspaper reporter some years ago and 
had my first contact with public men I realized that nearly 
every one of them had a vulnerable point in the armor, 
however formidable, that he girded on against the inroads 
of what used to be called prying publicity. That armor, 
however, never quite concealed the vanity which is some- 
times thinly disguised behind assumed reticence or hesi- 
tancy to appear in print. When you have seen Presidents 
in their pyjamas and Kings in their shirt sleeves you have 
few illusions about anyone. 

Ever since those early days I have invariably made it a 
point to find out all I could possibly know about a man 
before I went to see him. This is precisely what any good 
salesman will do. Before the war if I knew nothing about 
a man’s particular hobby or interest I made it my business 
to find out something about it— whether it was horses, 
yachts, landscape gardening, good roads, first editions, 
etchings or baseball. Great soldiers and famous publicists 
are simply human beings. They have some interest, and 
with that interest you can disarm prejudice and even ster- 
ilize opposition to your purpose. 

This leads me to the really absorbing feature of big in- 
terviewing. Just as every man to be interviewed is a law 
unto himself so is every interview of importance pitched 


masters 
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on a separate and distinct plane. Some silent men mar ore Yet he got away with it, and all be 
must be swept irresistibly into conversation on the cause 1 inded ‘ vith the best brait 
high tide of talk. You take the ir itiative. Then too brawn and experience that he could commandeer 
there is the type who begins to speak the moment vitalized it with his magnetic personality and gave 
you see him All you have to do is to guide the cur- full swing It the I 1 (ae ge wa 
rents of words. There is also the man who interviews All this meant that he had no I eo har 
the interviewer Lloyd George is one of the best He had set up shoy icl ming time n bul ng 
examples. down in Whitehall Gardens, hemmed in by trees and 

The most interesting personalities to be inter- gardet where the belles and beaux of ot} da 
viewed are those who have never been interviewed danced the ite m let In what wa nee the 

\ before. Here you get the thrill of pioneering and drawing-room of tl mansion I d George sat a 
pathfinding. In such an instance you embark, so to 1 flat-topped desk with his finger on the 4 e of 
speak, upon an uncharted sea and consciously or un- munitions output. Every d terally hundreds of 

' consciously set up the buoys to guide your successors. people tried to see him. One out of every hundred 
Thus you can readily see that the whole process of icceeded. He made many engagements, but some 

' contact with the great becomes a fascinating and how or other the were almost invarial broke! 
sometimes Joyous adventure, shot through with ro- before the appointed hour. I had six appointment 
mance of real achievement, varied with changing with him, and every one of them suffered the ime 

, interests or illumined by some unexpected play of fate. Exalted personages were always arriving 

’ character. If you remember what you hear it is a the eleventh hour and everything else had to be side 
liberal education. tracked 

' ’ Just as the war smashed all traditions so did it give 

interviewing a whole rebirth of distinction. You saw The Busiest Man in England 

i the immemorial aloofness of the King of Er gland 
wiped out at a tea party for American journalists at LOYD GEORGE, I might say, is no respecter of 
Windsor; you beheld the holy of holies of the Brit- 4 program. I have seen him wipe out a whole day 


ish War Office as the setting of a weekly conference 
with reporters. Everywhere precedent, so far as 
' large jo irnalism was concerned, went by the board. 
P Such an unreconstructed monument of silence and 


formality as G 


slate of appointments that included the notables of 
half a dozen Allied countries as easily as you would 
break the most informal engagement for luncheor 
He always does the thing that presses the hardest 
ladstone would have been horrified 
h Prime Minister discussing 


Likewise he knows how to concentrate. Whenever 


————— 


he does a thing it become 


=~ 


the most important thing 





) in the public prints everything from piracy to food. in the world while he is engaged on it. It is one of 
i war, which inflamed passion the secrets of } iece 
and bred hatred, was also a great humanizer of man. My time in England was ¢ short. Another 





This influence will affect all the years to come appointment had been made for me to see hir ' 























}) h secrecy and silence, once the bane of Monday afternoon at half past five at the n 
Wall Street and the principal provocation for the Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Marcosson It was practically m) last chance, for I was t i 
abu heaped for years upon American corporate a couple of days from Liverp On that Monda 
| enterprise, Wil be unknown 1n world polities They have post of high distinction within the bestowal of the British had lunched and spent the ear part of the alter nw 
\ gone into the scrap heap along with czars, kaisers and Government during the war. Often when figuratively I Sir James M. Barrie at the Reform Clul As | walked 
1 rubber-sole diplomacy. You have seen some of the rules saw the red flag of distress hung out, heard the rm bell back to the Sa Hotel | bought ifte ni pay 
j of the int iewing game; you can now watch how it is ring, and felt the heart of Britain turn to him for leadership in the Strand. My heart sank when I saw a flaring he 
played in terms of personalitie in her hour of peril and crisis, I realized that the good old — line which read “I 1 George decides to go tu Brist 
American phrase ‘‘ Let George do it” fitted him and hi That news concerned many people in Great B iin, al 
On the Premier's Trail astonishing service better than anything else. I once told it also meant mething to me, because [| k1 
| him about this expression and he was amused and pleased. tively that my ap] tment with I 1 George | ‘ 
i | pomesaiboner te remost among the war personalities that I What manner of man is this son of the people, who wa a into the diseard. B ‘ ‘ eltered 
i met —and | tar shines with equal brilliancy in peace Gibraltar during the war and who has remained a rock — British Trade Congré met in fateful se The M 
is David Lloyd George. I have ranged the gallery of the through a no less stormy reconstruction? No one can istry of Munitions had already run af of t ‘ 
it great, the near great and the would-be great pretty thor- explain Lloyd George. 1 doubt if he could do it himself if which demanded a re the war pr and 
oug! ly. Yet no one not even the lamented Roosevelt he tried. He has one essential q iality dear to the biog regis da protest h the M er } elf | 
iW irpasses the dynamic little Welshman in vitality, man) I ipher of American success in that he is self-made Lik« Get i S¢ the dele te i telegra pr ( 
q idedness and interest. Like Roosevelt he is not a human many self-made men he loves his creator. He cleverly cap con I Vritten I A ff I 
y being but ar ition. Instead of being asingle man he _ italized what the world calls his common origin. It has that swift and impulsive way he ha f doing thing 
is a syndicate. Without him John Bull’s public life would not ceased to be one of his assets. lecided to go down himself and make an appe 
i be dull indeed, for he e prize monopolizer of the Britis] Lloyd George can apparently be as simple as a cl ; 
y front page. I watched Lloyd George fill practically every as complex as a mathematical problem. This is one 1 
' why he remains the most difficult man ir 


england to interview. I can perhap yive 





no more characteristic picture of hin 





in to tell the story of my first meetir 
th him, which happened early in the 
yreat contlict. that time— it was long 
before the Briti Ministry of Informa 
H tion made wartime visiting in England a 
ort of American editorial free-for-all and 
( when Jloyd George began to meet Amer- 
ican writers in groups—the Prime Mir 
! ter was the most inaccessible man in 


Great Britain.. You could reach King 
George with far greater ease than you 
could approach this lawyer who had 
begun to make his progressive journey 
through the high places. 

Lloyd George } ad just become Minister 
of Munitions and was the busiest man in 
the Kingdom. Almost overnight he re- 
tired as Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
take up the post upon which Britain’ 
part in the war practically depended 
Ammunition, like coal, mea 
war, and Eng 


whole German « 











due to superiority in artillery and in ar 





overwhelming preponderance of shells of 
] i 


large caliber, It wa put up to Lloye 
i George to rectify this d repancy. It 

meant the complete reorganization and 
‘ 


readjustment of British industry with it 

immense and inseparable huma 
Private greed had to be cor 

a whole new productive era « 


It not only required tact and 





but exacted a busine 


mportance, and L] i George Va no 








Mr. Lloyd George Enjoying the Point of the isiness man, I cite tl preamt le to Lloyd George and His Daughter on the Destroyer That 
Lord Chief Justice's Joke show the handicap inder h the little Brought Them From France 





and into eacl 





FTVNIE feud between Hat - 
[yler na Mr Elmer 
Hliggit I b it 1 a 
i e laug! f Kelme Vhet ‘ is ma ng | first trip 
eadet Hat ‘T er was a sea captall ind of a form 
| e type he is master of the isie P., Oliver, and her 
band, ‘I ‘ i itt The were bound for New 
} | vith a load of paving stones when they collided 
th the coasting steamer Alfred de Vigny, in which 
elmer ws serving h ipprenticeship as a cadet officer. 
Ihe old eadet had just come up on the bridge from tak 
4! inding e even had a pe imen of the bottom in 
} hand, he said later, sand with black specks and broken 
he her mett gy queer attracted | attention halfa 
point on the starboard bow It was a thick foggy night, 
| ‘ ng all round, and a weird-looking tow coming 
ip astern W i f lights one over another like a lot 
f Chinese lante It was probably these lights that had 
draw the mate ittention away from the ship's bow 
At all events he wa tanding with a megaphone to hi 
ear hearkening for noises on the port hand when Elmer 
took him by the « v and called out: “* What in the name 
of Sam Hill would i call that great contraption mouch 
ing act r bow M orrows, Fred, it’s a schooner!” 
The mate went « 1 along his spine, and the vertebra 
dist ited there jostled together like knucklebones on the 
Pogue ofa gi hand, and he yelled Port helm!” 
I told Fred,”” Elme iid in discussing this circum 
ince later with ! cronies of the Tall Stove Club he had 
got bach ife and ind to Winter Harbor by that time 
I sa to him, ‘ Fred, we're going to bump into that ship 
jest a ire as taxe There he stood, swearing a blue 
ea | never knew a man to be so downright profane 
over the little things of life as he wa And | was right 
he t come to that too. There was that long Spanish 
ghost of a schooner dead in our path, with her port light 
ning out there as red as an apple. They wanted me to 
later | know the Kipper come to me personally 
1 sa ‘Elmer, now you know you didn’t see no light.’ 


Captain Tin,’ 1 says to him, ‘I have got the greatest 
a man, and I would favor you in all ways 
‘st IL could; but if 1 was to testify the 
to I go against 


could go on paying my pew tax. These 


possible if "twas so 


iv vou want me would conscience, | 


ildn’t feel that I 
want to know the truth and I am going to give 


Ye 


people here 
I saw the light as plain as plain, and 
‘red, but the devil and Tom Walker 


prevented them ships from walking right up 


it to them,’ 





dn't have 


other tuated as they was then, 


‘My conscience, warn't there works when those two 
come together! ‘Fred,’ l says I was down on my knees; 
throwed there, you understand —‘we're hit!’ ‘Tell me 
omething I don’t know, will you?’ he says. He always was 
comical, jest as comical as he could be. ‘Get down there 
and look at her snout,’ he said to me. ‘Find out which of 
us is going to sink.’ That was Fred all over—one of these 
fello all blust vhere it’s a bucket of wind against a 
himble go-ahead, 
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By Richard Matthews Hallet 


ILLUSTRATED Br 
ANTON oTTo FISCHER 


I know him,” interposed another member of the 

Tall Stove Club. “‘I knew the whole family. He 

never amounted tonothing till he got togoing tosea.” 

Well, | down off the bridge,”” went on Elmer, “‘and I 

up on the fo’e’stle head, and there I see the schooner lean- 

ing over sort of faintish, jest the way a man will when he is 

sick to his stomach, and I says to myself, ‘That ship’s 

going the way of the wicked.” I sung out to Fred to keep 

the Alfred going slow ahead, so as to give the crew a chance 

to come aboard, and it warn’t no time before they was 

swarming up into our chains like so many ants out of a hill 

that has been knocked galley -west. I see we wasall wrinkled 

up forward ourselves—-the Alfred was a tin ship—and 

it warn’t to be wondered at when you come to consider 

that the Susie Oliver was jest as full as she could hold of 
paving stones, 

‘And the next thing I knew there was Jed Tyler, right 
out of the blue sky, standing side of me in his shirt sleeves, 
and looking down, mournful enough. ‘Where’s Hat?’ I 

ung out to him. ‘Drowned,’ he says. ‘Drowned, am 1?’ 
Hat sung out. 
thought being father to the wish, that’s what I guess!’ 

‘So I leaned down, and my stars, there was Hat Tyler! 


‘I guess that’s just another case of the 


She'd come up jest as she was—there she was sitting on the 
fluke of the starboard anchor. And warn’t she immense! 


{ down over the ship’s side with a rope, and s’ I, ‘Heave 
and away, my girl!’ and I got a grip of her, and away she 


1e over the rail, mad as a wet hen, and jest as wet, too, 


cor 


with her hair stringing down, and her dander up, if ever I 
see a woman with her dander up.” 
I hear she leads Tyler a life,”’ said a member. 

“Well, I laughed; I couldn’t he Ip it,”” continued Elmer, 
moving his ears at the recollection of it. 

“7 ‘you never was caught out this way 
before in all your born days,’ I says. She was fit to be tied. 
‘Laugh!’ she ‘You great booby!’ ‘Hat,’ I says, ‘I 
shall give up, I know I shall.’ ‘It’s jest your ignorance,’ 
she says. ‘I know it,’ I says, ‘but I couldn’t help it no more 
than if you had slid a knife into me.’ And I out with an- 
other. ‘Come down into my cabin,’ I says, ‘and I will 
give you a little something in a glass.’ And down she come, 
past all them sailors, in the face and eyes of everybody.” 

“She didn’t lose nothing by what I hear,” said Zinie 
Shadd. ‘They tell me the underwriters had just as good 
as told her that 


says, 


says. , 


they wouldn't let the schooner go to sea 
again.” 

And now by your leave a word from Hat herself. There 
are two sides to every story. She told her tale just across 
the street from the ship chandler’s, where the Tall Stove 
Club held its meetings. In Mrs. Kidder’s bakeshop were 
gathered the henchmen of Hat Tyler. 

“Well, I never see your equal for falling on your feet,” 
Lena Kidder said admiringly. “If I've told my husband 
I've told him twenty times I'd rather have Hat 
Tyler’s luck than a license to steal.” 

“Everybody has got a right to their own opinion on that 
said Hat Tyler heavily, sinking her jaws toward 
mug of milk which Mrs. Kidder had set before her. 


once 


point,” 


tne 


The Roof Had Settied Back Over its Joists at a Rakish Angie. 
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The - 
Whole After Part of the House Was Mashed Into a Neat Concavity 


Hat Tyler was certainly a handful. Her shoulders wers 
wide, as she often said herself, her cheeks were brick-red, 
her voice was as deep as the fattest gold pipe on the churcl 
organ, and the palm of her hand rasped when she took hold 
of a body. There wasn’t a hornier-handed woman in the 
county. She wore tarred rope round her girth for a belt, 
knotted at the ends with star knots. She was what Mar 
garet Fuller had in mind when she said to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, ‘‘ Let them be sea captains if they will.” 

“*Where you when hit, Hat?” asked 
Kidder. 

**Asleep,”’ said Mrs. Tyler. “I come up out of my bunk 
all standing, and went out on deck just as Iwas. And lo and 
behold, I had just time to get a grip on that anchor when 
the Oliver give a lurch and over she went. She didn’t 
shilly-shally, I can tell you, with that load of paving stones 
in her belly. Let me have another quart of milk, Lena 
Talking’s thirsty business. Well, I thought I’d get my 
never-get-over, waiting for those men to get a rig ready 
for me. And then who should I see but that fool Elmer 
Higgins looking down at me. ‘Hang on, Hat,’ he said, 
‘while I think what to do.’ ‘Think what to do!’ I says 
‘If you’re any part of a man you'll fling me a rope.” ‘Jest 
half a second,’ he says. ‘Rome wasn’t built in a day 
‘It was burned up in a night, though,’ I says quick as a 
flash, and I guess that floored him. ‘Can’t you lift me up, 
man?’ ‘Much as ever I can,’ he says. ‘And you call 
yourself an able seaman,’ I said to him. ‘I would sell out 
if I was you.’” 

**He’s going round with a different version, Hat,”’ said 
Lena Kidder. ‘‘ Didn’t he laugh as he says he did?” 

‘Laugh? I would like to see the man that would laugh,” 
said Hat in her great hardy voice. Her fist closed round 
the mug of milk. “I'll have him laughing on the wrong side 
of his face.” 

“He says he give a bellow fit to wake the dead.” 

“That man? He stood there like a brazen image, and | 
had to say to him: ‘Are you going to let me stand here in 
this perishing cold without so much as lifting a hand? 
Just you stir your stumps and hotfoot a slug of square 
faced gin into me if you know what’s for your own best 
good.” 

“That man? 
sailing my own ships when he was a deckhand 

The truth was—and Pearl Higgins, his wife, could never 
quite forget it or forgive it— Elmer had once shipped before 
the mast on Hat Tyler’s ships; and Hat was not likely to 
forget it either. Rumor had it that Hat and Elmer had 
been as thick as thieves at one time, and that it was You- 
tickle-me-and-I’ll-kiss-you between them then. But if 
such was the case they had later had a falling out, and 
Elmer had gone one way and Hat another. 

**As a matter of fact I was more glad than sorry at what 
took place,” Hat now continued. ‘‘That cargo of paving 
stones up and shifted and started her in a new place. She 
was leaking like a sieve. That little rat of an underwriter 
said te me: ‘If I were you, as soon as I got out of sight of 
land I would turn round and kick the stern off her with a 


was she Mrs 


Why, I taught him all he knows. I was 


” 














tap of my foot.’ ‘Maybe I will, for all you know,’ I said 
I’d like to see ” 

“Trust 
admiration 


) ‘“*And sO 


me! 


Lena 


them bamboozle 


you, Hat!”’ said Kidder in a voice of 


Elmer Higgins has the cast-iron nerve to say 


that he laughed at me to my face, does he continued 
| Mrs. Ty ler. ‘‘Well, he lies when he Says .* 


So the lie was passed, and hostilities began; for before 
night word came to Pearl Higgins that Hat Tyler was bax 


in town running down her 


husband for his part in the 
thin-fea 


rescue. Elmer's wife, a dark ured woman, had felt 





r that Elmer been able to shake off 
he and Hat had been so kind of 
he had privately determined to put 
once and for 


“The long and short of it is,”’ she 


all along had never 


stiges of that when 


~ hand-in-glove; and 





1 
aul. 
said grimly when 


Elmer had come home and spread his navigation books on 





the kitchen table, ‘“‘she’s round town calling you a liar; 
and now I suppose you'll be just meek enough to put up 
with it.” 
; Elmer took off his spectacles and rubbed his brow 
i thoughtfully. 
‘| houldn’t wonder if it was a case of necessity, 
mamma,” he said musing “If I know one thing better 
f than another it that I would want to go in training for a 
spell before crossing that woman. I know when I was 
before the mast with her i 
Pearl Higgins burst into tears promptly. “I think you 
might spare me an account of that,’’ she sobbed. ‘I’m 





your goings-on with any 
Yes, she is; she’s 


What does she 


sure I don’t want to hear about 


t 


one so ignorant as Hat Tyler ignorant, 





i} and comes of ignorant people amount to, 
i I'd like to know here’s nothing to her at all. And now,” 
he blazed forth in fierier tones, ‘you're half in sympathy 
| vith the woman this d minute! I suppose you think 
{ ist because you resi er from a watery grave you're 

duty bound t de in with her and take her part against 

ir own wife lon’t know how it is, but everything 
eems to fall out in that woman’s favor.’ 

‘Well, ain’t it ! iid Elmer, not as a questior buta 
| he full force of the proposition had just struck him 
i) Now ment t, | don’t know that I ever knew Hat 

j er to come off second best in a transactior l was 
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ly the 


talking toa party or other day, and he said the same 
thing himself. He 

“Why 
had 
**Alway aid I 
heft of me,”’ said Elmer sagely with a fond twink ii 
Pearl. ‘I night when I saw her arm on the 
fluke of that anchor I said to my self, ‘I done just right to 
steer clear of you, my lady There bare to the 
shoulder, freckled all the way up, and jest that 


‘Hat’s a smart woman, Elme 


says, 
didn’t you have her then, when you might have 


her 


wouldn’t marry a woman that had the 





know that 


"twas, 
pretty 
size!" 

‘It’s big as a stovepipe!”’ shrieked Pearl. 

wala Elmer averred dreamily, 
and work well, in a pinch. 


['was smooth as a smelt,” 
‘‘and jest of a bigness t 
A woman like 
Pearl. I wish you could have seen how she clim up into 
those anchor chains. But I said to myself, ‘That woman 
has got too much iron in her’ blood to go with my constitu 
tion!’ 
Sut she’s smart; Hat is smart. All is, a 
knows how to take her. Sut she 
“Well, I ‘d shut it 
grimly 


Silence 


» work, 


would be 





some protection to a man, 


man never 
*s smart as a steel trap.” 
then,”’ said Pearl Higgins 


wish she 


in that silence could be 
steeple clock ticking on the mantel and the 
lapping house, They were | Pearl's 
father’s Pearl's father had and 
wharf owner, and in his declining years had established a 


sea grill on one of nis wt 


reigned; and heard the 


sound of waves 


inder the 


living in 


house. been a seaman 


r lis lor veri T , 
rves, and lived ip over it T'o get 








an outside staircase 
iad a fatal fascination for 


to the Higgins home you asce 

The subject of Hat Tyler | 
Pear] Higgins 

‘**Do you know what I heard downtown this morning?” 
she resumed. ‘They say Jim Rackby’s going to make her 
skippe r of the After she’s just lost 
The luck 
to know how she does it 








new schooner. one by 


not keeping her eyes open too! 
I don’t 
thing like her 

“Still there’s a different kind of a send-off to her, I was 
‘“*Hat’s a seaman, I'll say that 


of some women! 


pretend 4 great coarse 


going to say,” said Elmer 


for her.”’ 


I guess there ain’t much you Pearl 


re torted. 





Then aga when the Alfred run her down she had the 
right of way 
**T guess her weight give her that,”’ countered |} wift 


harbor it the new 


ind i 
The Minnie W 


Hat was t 


at on the ways resp! 


.* * wr , 7 ? 
4 ! ( Dp ar é as ft 
I Imer got u stared across ne 


schooner which 
liam 


Oregon pine tapering into ;: 





calking hammers rang across the w: 
Those 


he said 


ways are pitched pretty steep 
“When s s she'll go with a flo 
Among those who Elmer for a man of w 

Rackby, the owner of the schooner 
The ship had just been 


( alking yany wer 


e yot iris! 


swore by 





was Jim 


the two men met in her shadow 
pumped full of water, and now th 
round staring up wit! 


out Taking advantage of their ab rptior lim 


e 
1open moutl to see where the Vuter 


Came ak 

tackby asked Elmer in low tones whether he considered 
Hat Tyler a fit person to be intrusted with a ship 

“IT don’t know a better,”’ Elmer answered in the same 


low tone 


} } yo 


‘How about her losing this last s p 


wife, it would only aggravate 


‘I wouldn’t say this to mj 
tid Elmer, gr 
loss of that ship 


do in the 


nding up a piece off his plug, 
only another example of what that 
woman can way of pure calculation when she 
sets out to. There she had that good-for-nothing scho« 

Why, she 


quat and 


had to come in here on these very 
mud up into her seams, trip 


my own eye 


squirt 


a ind 


; I've seen wit! , to keep the carg 








out as much as anything, let alone water 
coming U and as soon as the mud had washed out it wa 
all hands on the pump boys, for dear life 
Well, a | say, she took that ship out there in 
like a cat in a bag you might say, and filled up with pz 
tone to boot, and she planted herr ght there where the 


Alfred could come slap up against her and give the owner 


lerwriter 


Why, she 


‘Good morning’ to the unc 
good fourth at the time 


achance to 





dollars laid away now where you and | have got buttor 

And, mind you, the underwriters had as good as told het 
that that would be her last trip The in ance Was 5 ry 
to fall ina ron a he made port Now ain't tl hat 


Continued on Page 113 























‘Well, as I Say, She Took That Ship Out There in a Fog, and She Planted Her Right There Where the Alfred Could Come Siap Up Against Her 
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E HAVE discovered that war 
vas not without its astounding 
and expensive blessings. For nearly two 


problems which every 
self-indulgent 
develops along with its other enterprises, 


ears we were relieved of many 


prosperous, cultured, ambitious and 
community 
We did not 


solve them, you understand, because the 





only way to solve a problem is to solve yourself, 

hich is a difficult busine The Government took 
ver our problems about the time it drafted our 
ible-bodied young men for the army. We were no 


longer adult citizens of a free country. We became 


the elder-sons and daughters of a stern parent who 


issumed overnight the responsibility of managing 


iffairs for us 

The price of food was fixed so that we need not 
vaste our war energies and substance wrangling 
ibout that. And even the quantity we might buy of 
these foods wa apportioned, so that we were forced 
to be economical and to cure ourselves of acidosi 
ind dyspepsia on short rations of sugar and wheaten 
bread 


Then the Government took over the railroads and 
During the winter of 1917-1918 Wilson- 
normal supply of coal 
When you 


fuel suppl 


ille was allowed only half it 


rhis was a hardship, but not a problem. 


cannot get what you need it is imple enough tod 
vithout even if it kills you. The mortality 

ise was small, but the increased energy of a com 
munity obliged to get up and do in order to keep 
varm was profitable and beneficial 


‘he Government raised passenger fares on the railroads, 
rl 1} re f t} ] j 

ind taxed the luxury of travel until 
e idle people were obliged to remain at home 


Nobody in Wilsonville could 


it out tourist car 


many otherwi 
ind attend to 
ifford to spend the winter in Florida. 

lhe freight rates were raised time and again until in the 
early spring of 1919 it cost fifty-three cents to ship a sack 
of cement fifteen miles, which was three cents more than a 
ack of worth in 1916. Formerly the slightest 
increase flamed into a problem before the 
No one dared make a 
successive increases, They came upon us 


DUSINESS 


cement wa 

of freight rates 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
problem of these 
in the form of orders from Washington, not to be discussed 


but to be obeyed 


How the War Affected Wilsonville 


PRESENTLY the chattering, clicking telephone and tele- 
graph lines were taken over, and ten thousand long- 
distan The people had 
been talking too much a word in this country, therefore 


e conversations were interrupted 
they paid more and said less. For some reason this was the 
hardest thing we had to bear. There were mouth-to-mouth 
mutterings 

We who have developed the art of speech and the habit 


f We exhausted the vitu- 


of talking despi e to be silenced, 


perative capacity of the American tongue, but we sub- 
mitted. When you submit to a thing it may be an 
outrage, but it is not a problem, 


For years labor had been one of the most exasperating 
had to deal with in Wilsonville. But when 
he Government placed a crown on the head of labor and a 
its hand and employed a special commission to 
wages and keep a sugar teat in its mouth the 
burden of this problem was entirely lifted from our shoul 
lers, because labor passed out of sight with its heel cocked 
n the motor car that formerly belonged to us when we 
ld afford the gasoline and the time to drive a car. 
Ihe 


( mpl 


problems we 
cepter 


t t 
Lise 


removing of these erstwhile problems was not ac- 
hed without a struggle on our part. People became 
ttached to their burdens and problems as invalids do to 
the symptoms of their disorders. And the motion-picture 
corporations missed one of the most entertaining, diverting 
and instructive features of American life during the war 
when they failed to the screen some of the 
incident to the passing of our problems and the 


record on 
cenes 
confused expression with which we adjusted ourselves to 
the obedience and expense of allowing the Government to 
assume them 

It was accomplished in Wilsonville 
a wrench, a groan, and then astrange relief. Shortly 


as a dentist extracts 


ieeth 
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vos $By CORRA HARRIS 


BY GUERNSEY 
after war was declared, in April of 1917, John Henniker 
came to town, He strode in like an old Shanghai rooster 
looking for another rooster. He found what he was looking 
for in the picture of Mr. Woodrow Wilson posted inside 
Cuthill’s drug-store window. He had not read the papers. 
He did not know of the passage of the Espionage Act, 
which was designed among other things to censor the 
human tongue as the Epistle of St. James never contem- 
plated. 

Henniker struck an attitude much as if he combed his 
truculent wing with a side swipe of his spurs. He bent 
forward, crooked his elbows, clenched his hairy fists, 
stretched his red neck until his wrinkled sunburned nose 
almost touched the window, snarled and began an apos- 
trophe to Mr. Wilson. It was far from complimentary. 
It was punctuated with descriptive adjectives sometimes 
used in the pulpit but never heard in polite society. People 
passed, but no one paused to listen. The cold calm eyes of 
the picture inside seemed to contemplate something beyond 
and far removed. The long chin looked more like a wedge 
than ever. 

Henniker raised his voice. He had a text, he wanted an 
audience. About the time he finished telling Mr. Wilson 
what he thought of him and was repeating a sort of popu- 
list sentiment to the effect that this was a rich man’s war 
and a poor man’s fight a stranger clapped him on the 
shoulder. The last seen of Henniker he was boarding the 
train for Atlanta, properly cuffed and trussed and still 
accompanied by the stranger. 

Wilsonville passed through a period of perforated silence 
after that; then men who had never talked religion began 
to talk patriotism as if it were the only piety worthy of a 
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man. Persons naturally neutral became fierce parti- 
sans; pacifists raged and strained at the leash, praying 
in a loud voice only for a chance to fight. 

We progressed that far in a very short time. But 
it is one thing to be a patriot and quite another thing 
to be told that you cannot have the bread you are 
able to buy and have always had. The wholesale 
dealers in Wilsonville did not take the regulation 
about flour seriously. It had been made by a man 
named Hoover somewhere up North. We pay very 
little attention to what comes from that section. They 
continued to please their customers. 

Mr. Joseph Charles Mappin owns the largest plan- 
tation in Wilson County. He keeps his tenants by 
advancing them flour and other commodities on ac- 
count during the crop seasons, and they advance him 
the crops in payment at the end of the year. It is 
not a fair exchange, but the only one that ever satisfies 
the negro tenant of the South. Mappin said enough 
of a thing was enough. He was willing to fight for 
his country, to bleed and die for it; but when they 
wanted to take the bread out of his mouth and his 
tenants’ mouths—that was a horse of another color 
To prove what he meant by this cryptic remark he 
drove into Wilsonville accompanied by his farm 
wagons and withdrew later in the day with two thou- 
sand pounds of flour piled high on these wagons! 

The same afternoon we had the edifying spectacle 
of Mappin returning to town seated in a dingy car 
between two men who wore the black slouch hats 
almost universally affected by the sheriff class, no 

doubt because they give an air of fierceness to otherwise 
amiable countenances. 

The two wagons, still loaded with flour, brought up the 
rear like a funeral cortége. 

This matter was settled by the closing of our largest 
wholesale grocery for the duration of the war, and Mappin 
was allowed as a special privilege to contribute two hun- 
dred dollars to the Red Cross fund. Later, when he made 
out his income-tax returns, he claimed exemption for this 
involuntary donation and: got away with it. We could talk 
about Mappin, and we did, being spurred on by the fact 
that no exemption was allowed for some of us who had 
contributed liberally to the support of soldiers’ dependents 
when Washington delayed their allotments. But we made 
no derogatory comments concerning Washington. We 
confined our criticisms exclusively to Mappin, poor man, 
who was obliged to feed his indignant tenants on hog shorts. 


Bears Become Bulls 


HERE wasa slight reaction, asort of laying back of the 

ears and the planting of the forelegs of the community 
when the floating of Liberty Bonds became a very frequent 
enterprise. But those who needed the remedy were ef- 
fectively cured of this negative disloyalty, when Jeptha 
Mayhew, a substantial citizen of Wilson County and very 
frugal with his capital, announced in a crowd round the 
war-relics train that these bonds would depreciate in value 
and he would be switched—mild translation—if he’d put 
his good money in such an investment. He was at once 
allowed the privilege of purchasing five thousand dollars’ 
worth of bonds, and hastened to avail himself of the 
opportunity with no urging at all on the part of the agent. 
Other men who had been heard to express emphatic doubts 
about the value of these bonds immediately stultified 
themselves by following Mayhew’s example, while the rest 
of us, who had bought them as a plain and decent duty, 
looked on and mused on this new and compelling definition 
of the word “‘privilege.”” It was one of the many ways of 
solving the problem of war expenses taken over and ar- 
ranged for us by the Government. The only thing we had 
to do was to buy the bonds. It was simple. We did it 
with ever-increasing fervor. 

The buyers of Liberty Bonds were divided into two 
kinds: those who were real patriots and those who felt 
obliged to prove that they were real patriots. The latter 
were in the minority, but their per-capita investment fre- 
quently far exceeded that of the guaranteed patriots. 
Pharisees do not choose street corners to prove their 
virtues; they are invariably forced to demonstrate them in 
public, else you never believe they have any virtues. 
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Bevies of pretty little girls with pious faces 
whirled like wreaths of butterflies through 
the streets of Wilsonville during these 
problem-lifting days, their 
soft little snub noses keened, 
their eyes lifted like wander- 
ing blue prayers to the faces 
of pedestrians. And either by 
being immortally kin to the 
father of their country or by 
the devilish shrewdnesses pe- 
culiar to the maiden child, 
they invariably spotted the 
doubtful citizen. They sur- 
rounded him, clung to him 
and besought him one at a 
time to buy Thrift Stamps. 
If the tormented man showed a 
parsimonious spirit or impatiently 
refused to gratify their importu- 
nate desire to serve their country 
by failing to buy these sweaty little stamps they went 
home and told their noble parents of this circumstance. 
After that he was a marked man. And when the next 
drive of whatever nature started his brethren took him 
aside and reasoned with him privately according to that 
Scripture which lays down careful instructions about what 
to do with the one among us overtaken in a fault. 

Thus Wilson County and Wilsonville went over the top 
in every drive by fair means or any other means. The 
men especially were reduced to a state of sublime obedi- 
ence. But the women, who are accustomed to this state 


through thousands of years of submission to the inevitable, 
commonly known as man, showed sporadic signs of rebel- 
110n, 

Mrs. James Edward Chaster was the most notable 
example we had in Wilsonville of the insurrectionist against 
having her problems removed. She is a rich woman, 
originally from Ohio, never acclimated to the soft somnam- 
bulance of our Southern community, a large person, fiercely 
handsome, naturally truculent, and suffering from an 
education in women’s rights far beyond the capacity of our 
times to afford. Chaster had married her in the thirty- 
fifth year of her maidenhood, brought her to Wilsonville, 





1, you may say, made us a present of her. 

We could never do much with her, and she could do 
nothing all with us She became a kind of short circuit 
in the social life of Wilsonville. She had sensational moral 
nstincts. She was always shocking our delicacies by get- 
ting up and out and standing for something. She blocked 
the peaceful parade of our old-fashioned vanities and 
virtues by raising issues and wanting to die by them. She 
took ells from our patience and would not yield a jot or 





] 
tittle of her own convictions. She was conscientious, and 
never could understand that a properly disciplined con- 
science is decently adj istable to the consciences of other 
people. This made her one of the most exasperating 


savages known to human society 


Mr. Sands Shows His Grit 


HEN the war began she stood for loyalty and service 
with characteristic valiance and violence. We bore her 
tramplings because she was diligent and liberal with her 
money. She would undoubtedly have had the record for 
patriotic service if she had not suddenly revolted against 
the sugar allowance. 
When each person was reduced to two pounds of sugar 
a month Mrs. Chaster refused to be reduced. She was by 
sugar as Mappin had been by flour. She was indignant 
when her grocerman declined to fill a modest order for 
sugar. She came by Red Acres and picked me up. We 
had an engagement at the Red Cross rooms. But she 
must attend to Sands, this grocerman, first. She explained 
what he had done. It was not as if she were one of those 
unscrupulous persons, extravagant in the use of sugar. 
On the contrary she was economical. Therefore she would 
not have sugar doled out to her in capsules by a grocerman., 
It amounted to that, didn’t I think so? I thought; but 
not ‘“‘so.”” I resisted, however, the agreeable instinct to nod 
assent, and remained 
inobtrusively silent. 
I am subject to at- 
tacks of sinful hu- 
mor. I had one now 
as we spun along th 
road to Wilsonville 
There are moments 
when the best of us 
contemplate with 
satisfaction the ap- 
proaching discomt 
ture of an overbear- 
ing person, and | 
perceived that Mrs. 
Chaster was about 
to be demoted by 
her grocerman 





ay 


CCEAAROTEDAND, ccbee A AHARETTELY 
\A WD @ J ~ 


Grocermen by this time had become the kitchen police of 
this country and were no longer to be profanely used by 
their customers. 

The big car drew to the curb in front of Sands’ store with 
its display of vegetables in one window and carefully cen- 
sored canned goods in the other window. Mrs. Chaster 
descended. She was stern. She bore herself with a tre- 
mendous air. Sands stood in the doorway. He is a small 
man with a large nose, squirrel teeth, a receding chin and 
prominent pale blue eyes, whose cricket legs are completely 
concealed behind a long white apron tied behind. He was 
just Sands, darting about filling orders and offering apolo- 
gies in exchange for his customers’ complaints. 

Mrs. Chaster said she would be back presently when 
she left the car; she said it would require only a minute to 
settle Sands. I had an excellent view of the scene which 
followed. 

Sands withdrew from the door, but not in the manner of 
aman whoretreats. Mrs. Chaster evidently came straight 
to the point. The castigating tones of her voice reached 
me in the car. But before she finished the first sentence 
Sands turned his back and walked off, twiddling his apron 
strings. The little man had this habit when he was upset 
of clasping his hands behind him and picking nervously at 
these strings with his fingers. But the effect he produced 
now, pacing off slightly bent, was not the one Mrs. Chaster 
expected. She recalled him. 

He faced about, advanced discreetly and stood, not 
listening to what she said, but waiting. His pose was far 
from being martial. His long aprons made him ridiculous. 
Still he somehow conveyed the impression that he was this 
woman’s superior officer. Dignity is a queer thing, never 
to be confounded with pride or insolence, It is always 
derived from a sense of rectitude and authority. Sands 





had dignity published on his mean little countenance. He 
was no longer Sands the grocerman, he was Sands the 
patriot. The penalty attached to violating food regulations 
had made him a brave and conscientious man, Also he 
had the Government back of him and only one sugarless 
woman in front of him. I have always said that the fear 
of punishment is one of the greatest moral forces we have, 
Add to that the strongest support poss ble to insure obedi- 
ence and you have a combination which alters character 
and enhances human nature. Sands did not stand alone, 
Every other merchant in Wilsonville was with 
him in this busi- ness. Men who had 
never been scrupulous be- 
fore became 
scrupulous, 




















eminently 


And they 
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enjoyed the accompanying sensations of 
virtue as if virtue had not been clapped on 
them like a pair of handcuff 

So far the scene betweer 
them progressed like any 
other motion picture, wit! 
Mrs. Chaster registering most 
of the action, but now I heard 
her voice slightly lifted dé 
manding to know of him hov 
he expected her to do with 
out sugar for two week 
There was the coffee, for ex 
ample 

The sweetening of the 
Chaster coffee was a matter of 
indifference to Sands. He was 
done with it. He had no more 
to say. 

Mrs. Chaster returned to the 

ear forcibly calm. She said that 
these food regulations had made the grocermen of this 
town perfectly insufferable. 

There is more than one way to declare martial law. You 
may read the riot act and confine it to one community 
with a company of soldiers to enforce it; or you may make 
it apply effectively to a whole nation by taking over the 





personal affairs of that nation and conducting them ex 
clusively for the purposes and emergencies of war. That 
happened in this country. For two years we were under 
martial law without mentioning the fact or getting it in 
the headlines of the press. We obeyed rules and regula- 
tions that would have caused a thousand riots in time 

of peace, The explanation is that this is a free country 

The people made this Government and they own it. They 
were determined to uphold and defend what they had 
created, Public sentiment is the one invincible autocrat 


on this earth. And public sentiment was martial. Some 
very wonderful evangelistic word was needed to rouse 
this spirit in us, but once we caught the high note we held 
it so loyally that finally Washington had only to issue a 


request in order to be implicitly obeyed. 


Wilsonville Under Martial Law 


HIS happened in the case of gasoline. We were told that 


gasoline must be conserved, and Washington mers 
* 10 














iggested that we conserve it | not using motor cars <¢ 
the Sabbath day. It was an inconvenient w of keeping 
this day holy, but thousands of meddlesome patriot 
turned out on foot to see that we did it. Every road th 
entered Wilsonville was guarded by one or more froch 
coated citizens who sacrificed the privilege of 
worship in order to save their country’ yasolne ‘ 
did a thriving business. Every garage in Wilsonville wa 
crowded with confiscated automobiles. Among them wa 





Mrs. James Edward Chaster’s handsome touring car. It 
loomed up in the dingy mass of skeeter roadsters and du 


flivvers like an elegant but mi guided lady at a police 


night court. And it did not loom out again until Mr 
Chaster I aid a fine commensurate with its elegance 

She was indignant. She said it was an outrage. If we 
had been ordered not to drive cars on Sunday she hoped 
she knew how to obey an order, but she regarded a mere 
request as optional, like accepting or declining an invita 
tion. The reasoning was good from the feminine point of 
view, but for the duration of the war t} point of vie 
vas too personal to be of general service Women as we 
as men must do what they were told to do. Whe id 
all you are told to do privately, as Women must, it ver 
hard to be obliged to obey also in public before all me 


ke a Pharisee 


The women had the hot end of it all round. The food 
regulations fell heavily upon them. They were compelled 
to practice economie for i h the were I | 
pared, They were working like lave never branct 
‘ ar ar Ser e and t 7 ( f their ere 
facing e enemi gut n France 

rh Vas no time toren eanothery| 1 

V« t hia ‘ 
t ) he e! 
’ 
‘ | f re 
if ’ 
yle 
r frie } 
ip] ed, The 
ere idds bye 
eaved of the lear 
‘ ! © pera 
e! TI 
e the Government 


Continued on 
Page 141 
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Tie RIEMALE OF THE SPECIES 


r | irent i far cry from the tenets of Miss 
I Ant to the potentiality of a .384 bat- 
ive f Yet tl a queer world, a folks 
rema ind the sport writers say, any- 
in happe baseba 
the last half of the nint 
ht men gone 1 
led. The Gra 
i i to tie the 
i ar nad fa hit or 
| 1 possil 
" ‘ f immortal 
‘ t a Tripp f 
ithneta il te 
1 Z league ball 
[yh i oe ed te e gloor 
et ye baseba plant 
é parse hott 4 
‘ mense st ind bleact 
‘ iy é al aie 
I peanut and | 
| ed shamete thie 
occupants opel 
ed d eve Pep McCune 
il Vv er the third-base coa ‘ 
‘ j t famo ir dance picl 
k blades of gra wit! wilt stabs att 
ind or ¢ e the lighte rage or hilarity 
e | eeding Instead he eal nodded 
ird the Gra bench and Ollie Jar trotted 
nguidly out, tapped the plate three times in 
bsentminded way, and faced the pitcher 
th an air of tired fortitude 
The f ired ent and the pe anut peddler 
dozed peacefull for Ollie, the regular second 
ema fthe Gra red slim hope in their wea! 
\ .179 batting average I forty-eight game 
t i et ad ela mn when it presents itsell 
the we nown pinch, and of pinch hitters worthy 


had none in active service 


} 





Korb, the big left ler, glanced at the little batter, 
ind up and fed him a curve, high and outside, 
Ba-a-all e,”’ droned the umpire 
Next é yi tried one low and inside, he 
itter never 1 ed 
Ba-a-all 4 drawled the arbiter 
he th i wa " one that floated lazily in and 
ed the plate a bit 4 
Ba-a Pee Peer ing the umpire, his tone livening. 
Chree ba oO strike and the bases clogged! Pep 
McCune began showing signs of lif 
Wa in t. Olli Make him pitch, boy. He can’t 
et "¢ for ya. He's gonna walk a run in, Take the 
nen ne d,"’ he bawled hopefully. But the crowd still 
‘ { blissfu ‘ ind unimpressed by the situa- 
h showed far down ir *s estimation 
il ! t tandi he Gira ne hie The batter, 
eve ame to life, wiggled his bat at the pitcher and 
} | ‘ mt ne é vhile the coacher at 
ise did a Tew ste] n the coacher’s box, let out a 
hoop he eoneeded that to the situation—and 
i it \ ! | et’ { yt’ 
ht the big pitener mere grinned good-naturedly at 
} 1} ed er two fast strikes as the bleacher 
lenizer b ‘ pla at the performance, the park at- 
te | lozed, the basel cribe yawned more 
id cl the \ coac he ndifferent subsided \ 
ment iter he e batte ‘ nded weakly to the 
} ! ed e ba er tk t base and the 
n ‘ i er ind e (sy had slid dow nother 
e big-league race 
That eve g Vey Me¢ ne and Jame Ellington Ell 
! e manage! 1 owner, respe tively, of the Grays 
the itter roon it the Hotel Alvor jul and gloom- 
held a discussion, the iby apparently being, ° if 
e other ball clubs d all drop dead how soon will the 
( r th ih the bottom of the league 
I wouldn't ire much if we really had a rotten ball 
ed Met e, his heavy jaw drooping dolefully. 
xth place and still going down doesn't look like 
t 1 remarkabi\ trong team,” retorted the owner 
We've t twelve out of the last fourteen games 
1 have d from third to sixth place in three weeks.” 
‘Yeah, and look how we lost 'em,” answered McCune, 
} tling Nine of ‘er y one run. I got this team built 
almost the way I want it, and it’s a good one in spite 
ot the tanding We need just one thing to make it 


iggested the other sarcastically. 
the manager, fight 
face 


ne ball game is correct,”’ said 


weather-beaten 





“And we 


By W. R. HOEFER 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT JOHNSON 






“Has This Here Votes 
for«Women Ball Player 
Got Anything,’' Asked 
the Trainer With a 
Grin, “Besides a Yellow Uniform 
and a Bush-League Haircut?" 


Wks 





need just one thing to get them games. 
A big-league second baseman with a big- 
league punch’'ll doit. Ollie’s a nice little 
fielder, a swell little kid, good to his folks 
and everything, but he can’t hit hard 
enough to bust a baby’s balloon with a battle-ax. He had 
three chances to-day to crack the game wide open with just 
a dinky little hit, and he falls down worse’n a paralyzed 
cripple with a wooden leg each time. Just that one little 
extra wallop on the team would have copped most of them 
ten games for us in the last coupla weeks. We got a swell 
flock of pitchers — none better in the game; a sweet outfield 
and a nice infield except for second base, and we’re almost 
sping every game. But we need that extra punch and 
lose out most every day by just one run.” 

‘““Well, go out and buy a second baseman,”’ snapped the 
owner, biting his cigar savagely. ‘I'll pay big money for 
the right one. We've got to do something right away.” 


‘The kind of guy I want can’t be bought. They’s only, 


about three second baseman in the big leagues that’d do 
for us, and it’d take the last Liberty Loan and the next 
income tax with our grand stand chucked in for good 
measure to pry "em away from the clubs that got ’em,” 
explained McCune, “Ball clubs ain’t letting loose of their 
tar players.” 

‘““How about the scouts we have out? 
up a boy who can hit?” asked Elkhart. 

“They'd hafta dig right through to China to get him,’ 
answered the manager. “If they was a big-league second 
sacker in the minors there'd be sixteen big-league club own- 
ers killed in the rush to get him, and the newspapers’d shove 
the League of Nations offen the front page to print the 
glad tidings. Star players are as scarce as the feathers on a 
turtle’s back.” 

“Well, do something, and do it mighty quick!” snapped 
“The fans are getting sorer every day, and 
soon we'll be lucky to have even the baseball 
writers out to the games.”’ 

“Oh, I'll do something pretty dog-gone quick!” groaned 
McCune as he left, “if it’s only to drink a good big 
hooker of carbolic acid or flavor my hash with arsenic.” 


Can’t they dig 


the owner 


pretty 


And then during the next few days, while he frantically 
wired his scouts, tried various infield combinations to in- 
crease hitting and made futile offers for a second baseman, 
McCune received daily unusual and puzzling letters. 

“As if I ain’t got troubles 
enough right now, some cheap 
bush-league josher is gotta kid 
me,”” wailed Pep after reading 
the third missive from the Far 
West. The letters were all dated 
from Blaine, Montana, on sta- 
tionery of the Blaine Baseball 
Club, and signed by one Doug- 
las, owner and manager of the 
club. 

**Do you need a second base- 
man?”’ the first letter. 
There was nothing more in the 
letter itself. But in florid yel- 
low type across the entire sheet 
were spread the words, Votes for 
Women. 

“Do I need a second 
man?” roared McCune. ‘‘ Why, 
dog-gone his blasted soul, even the Kaiser’s w ise I need 
a second baseman! And why pick on me for votes for 
women? I got enough trouble getting votes for my 
own ball team.” 

“Yes, I know you need a second baseman,” stated 
the second letter, with the same slogan glaring across 
the letter sheet. 

“Why, the big pie-eyed, bush-league boob!”’ howled 
McCune, reading the missive and hitting the ceiling 
“The piking, small-town, corner-grocery, blankety- 
blank one-hundred-per-cent hayseed of a joker! He 
knows I need a second baseman. If they’s any bird in 
the world that don’t know it he must be doing atwenty- 
year stretch at solitary confinement in a Peruvian 
prison.” 

The third message briefly informed the manager, “I 
have a second baseman,” 

Came other brief messages from Douglas, stating, 
variously: 

“You need this second baseman,” ‘‘ You can buy 
this second baseman,” “ Better hurry if you want to 
get this second baseman’’—accompanied in each in 
stance by the slogan, Votes for Women, in the usual 
vivid yellow type across the page. 

“Who is this guy Douglas?”’ asked Sid Brewer, the 
baseball writer for the Evening Star, who traveled wit! 
the Grays, after reading the notes in the club offices. 

‘*Some small-town nut who wants to sell me a bum 
player for good money,” snorted the manager. ‘He's 
prob’ly married to one of them suffragettes and hasta 
give her this free advertising on the club stationery or 
else get a rolling-pin laid alongside his bean.” 

He also probably studied advertising and is trying 
the follow-up system on you,” grinned Brewer. 

‘He can follow me up from here to hell and back again, 
but it won't do him no good,” stated McCune. “But I'l! 
tell the world this right now—if he don’t cut out tryin’ to 
kid me with his Votes-for-Women stuff, I’m gonna take a 
coupla days off to do the job and about ten years to pay 
for it, and sink a baseball bat so far into his bean they'll 
hafta blast it out.” 

A few days later a messenger boy handed Pep McCune 
a telegram that stated: 

“If the mountain will not come to Mohammed, Mo- 
hammed will come to the mountain. Votes for Women.” 
It was signed E. G. Douglas. And promptly at ten 
o’clock the next morning a card was handed in to McCune. 
He grinned maliciously as he read it, took off his coat and 
rolled up his shirt sleeves. 

**Show him in,” he said with grim quiet in his voice to 
the office boy. 

A minute later the office door opened. At the sound 
McCune reached for the inkstand. 

“So you're the tank-town josh artist who's gotta 
second baseman and a lotta small-time humor to slip me, 
huh?” said he without turning round. “I gotta good 
notion to bust you one just for luck, you : 

“Oh, naughty, naughty, you dear, rough, old thing!” 
breathed a gentle voice from the doorway. 

The manager swung round in his swivel 
stared, mouth agape. 

“*Well—I’'ll—be—damned!”"’ he stammered. 

A good-looking, smartly dressed, brisk woman stepped 
into the room. She was no clinging-vine, weeping-willow, 
fuss-and-fluff type of woman, but a direct, businesslike and 
capable-looking creature, who stood firmly upon her own 
feet, small as they were, and coolly appraised the gruff 
baseball manager from near the doorway. He in turn 


asked 


base- 


out 


chair and 
















gazed quite as frankly at her, 
noted her fine, intelligent dark 
eyes, the wealth of red-brown hair 
that a smart little hat couldn’t 
conceal, her general trimness and 













well-groomed appearance, and 
guessed her age at anywhere from 
thirty to thirty-six, and her busi- 
ness as anything from selling dé 
luxe editions of famous authors to 
disposing of delegalized stock of 
infamous promoters. And his 
guesses were both wrong. 

“Wi er—excuse me; I was 


expecting a bird named Douglas,” 


she replied in 


ice and with a daz- 


tril 
. G. Douglas? he asked 
ed 
Virs KE elyn G. Douglas,”’ she 
replied, looking down at him quiz 
Z Cally. 


‘Say, what kind of a joke 
this?’’said McCune, a bit angrily 
“Are you a capper for them sufl 
or are you a baseball manager? 
And what’s your game C'mon, 


slide it out! I been kidded enough 


? 


and got troubles enough of my 
ow! on 
So You're the Tanks 
Town Josh Artist 
sadly agg oe . Who's Gotta Second 
“I’m both,” she said briskly 


She seated herself and turned 


BasemantoStipMe, 
“I'm a baseball manager because Huh?’ Said He Withs 
the job was wished on me, and I’m out Turning Round 
a suffragette from clear reasoning 
and choice. The Blaine Baseball Club was about the only 
proper husband left me when he died. The lawyers 
called it a liability, the town called it a nightmare, and the 
fans called it an awful bunch of cellar hounds. But I man- 
I’m also a leader of the suf- 





in my state, and would you believe it, 





lrage move i 
Mr. McCune, not a piece of correspondence leaves the club 
offices without our slogan on it!” 

‘Il would believe t,”’ stated McCune solemnly, “ea V5 
but why don’t you get a man to run the club for you?” 


**My husband tr ed that,”’ she replied. ‘‘He had four 


different managers and al! the fans trying to run the club 


at different times, and the whole lot of them couldn't get 
it out of the second « So I saw that I'd just have 


to take hold and in it for them if we were ever gol 





ig to 


pennant. Besides, it wasa good opportunity to show 





vou lords and master it a woman can take hold of even 


that kind of a thing and make it go. 

“And did it go? 

‘Of course,” e replied with naive unconcern, “It 
went all the way from last to third place the second year 


r 


n I went and just took the 


I had it, and the next seas 
pennant right away from those men. In four years we’ve 
won two pennant and I’ve never finished below third 
place. And every time we win a baseball game we win a 
suffrage. Give the fans a winner 


few more support I 
1 they’ll do anything for you. But of course I’d had 


and V il 
quite a bit of baseball experience through having a chronic 
tail-end bush-league ball club in the family for years.” 
McCune, } bad temper gone, gazed at her in admira- 
ti nd cl led deey 
“Say, you're all right!” he stated emphatically. “I've 
een all kinds of baseball managers in my time—good, 
bad and rotten; but ou’re the first female ball-yard boss 
l ever laid n y lamps or As the poet guy Says, The hand 
that rocks the crad] the handthatrulestheclub.’ Andso 
ivregonna 
try and sell 
meaplayer 
The b 
le gue mar 
aye va a it 
the minor 
le le Mm 
ager aga 
nd grinned 
“T’mge 
to sell ou 
one”’she cor 


directne 
“Now let?’ 
get down to 
business.” 

M « Cune 
immediately 
became seri- 
ous. Joking 
a good-look- 


ing woman 
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“Oh, You Suff,’’ ““Here Comes Suffrage Ketcham,"' and “Suffering Suffragettes,’’ Greeted His Every Appearance at Bat 





ommented McCune 
“*And he'll hit at least three hundred his first year uy 


about her ball club was all right enough, but buying a bush- *Bull,”’ 


league player from her, who probably didn’t know a foul 
tip from a blind umpire, was another matter. “Bunk.” 

‘*Listen, Mrs. Douglas,” said he earnestly, “‘I need a “All right,”’ she replied with some heat. ‘‘Now I'm 
second baseman worse’n the Bullsheviki need a licking. going to give you just one more opportunity to get tl 
I admit it. I'd give my right eye for the right one. But boy, bolster up your awful bunch of big-league false 


let’s talk sense. I ain’t gonna get him from a Class Double alarms and save your job; I'm going to give you a chances 
X outfit from the tall grass. Now I admire you a lot for to test, try and buy this boy in h a way that even a 





what you’ve already put over in baseball, even in a wonderfully wise, he-man, male, | Solomon witl 
prairie-dog league; it’s considerable stunt for a woman to a sixth-place club just simply can’t take any chance or 
get away with. And I ain’t trying to kid you about your tung. But it ibsolutely going to be your last, ultimate 
ball team when I tell you what I’m gonna tell you. But and final chance to have the kind of player a live baseball 
the bird I need on this here team has gotta manage! lreams 























































be areal star. He’s gotta be able to field 

i bang-up sty le; he hasta be able to find a 
runner coming into second base without a 
search warrant when that guy’s spikes are 
looking for his Adam’s apple; he’s gotta 
have a swell whip; and most of all he hasta 
be able to slam that old onion hard and fre- 
quent. Now your player might be able to 
field—the woods are as full of nice fielders 
as a high-school league is of errors. But 
the bird I need hasta hit round three hun- 
dred, and them kind of big-league second 
basemen are as scarce as summer under- 
clothes in Alaska, Now it stands to reason 
I ain't gonna get this kind of a guy from 
any team that’s sunk so deep in the sticks 
it'd take four detectives to find it.” 

“You aren’t going to get the opportunity to,’’ she 
replied impatiently, ‘‘unless you listen to me immediate] 
Some of you men think you know everything abo 
everything. Why, your ball team is the joke of -the 
league. You need exactly the player I have to make it a 


winner, and here I’m having the time of my life getting 


you to listen to me long enough to give you a chance ol 


saving that minor-league outfit you have parading 





major-league team and to save your own job.” 

“But "he protested, 

**Listen!’’ she commanded. And he listened. 

**Now,” she continued, “I’ve a second baseman who's 
one in a lifetime. He can cover more ground than at least 
twelve second basemen in the major leagues. He'll throw 
with the best of them, knows how to tag a base runner, 
and he og 
‘‘But the batting,”’ broke in McCune insistently. 

‘As I was about to add,” she went on, “‘he can 
outhit at least fourteen of the sixteen regular b 
le ague sec ond basemer 

**How can you tell?” asked McCune. 

‘I know a batter when I see one,”’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘And he hit over five hundred two ye 
ago.”’ 

“In a back-woods league where the village 
blacksmith is the umpire and a roundhouse 
curve fools the hicks,” retorted Pep 

“Tf you can hit five hundred 
against a girls’ college 





re hitting,”’ said she; ‘and 
hit .434 last year 





games against eight big-leagus / 

pitchers.” { 
“Luc ie said , t 

McCune. 

“And an ex- 


pert ca ls him 





the greate 
prospe t I ten 
ears 





Continued on Page 153 
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‘ i plendid 
office and 
he Zeppeli: 
t n the i 
f frightf ne 
I i ind it 
‘ t It hetter 
‘ t rine 
ere Lusé 
ive re 
’ ed “ i 
een ¢ C onside 
t thes ult hiy 
| eve e of their 
rid it the 
T nd re 
‘ ' ‘ ‘ he 
i hem alter the 
ht en the destruct 
f the Zeppel ver Cuffle 
ptemi 916, p ed 
e British had eff 
‘ ved the problem of 
ting the hydrogen ofl 
‘ nner ball net ne 
innot but ‘ tude tha 
‘ ile of the whole per 
nel must have beer ver 
h during eve his tr 
period If it had { 
high there would ur 
btedly have beet nu 
( ittheairsnipstat t 
ich as are known to have 
i lon mal " 


Even in the light 
present knowledge there 
+} yw ft Hieate tha 
e had ‘ bee! ‘ ( 
ble in getting Zeppelin crews for the most hazardou 





uid far as could be gathered from our visits to the 
ta hip sta of the Nortl eu ral tl morale 
‘ 1iled to the last 

Of the several German naval air hip tatior Vi ited by 
irties from the Alhed Commission the most important 
« Althorn, Nord} and Tondern. The interest in the 
t was largel entimental, due to the fact that it wa 
itica ped out last summer as the result of a bomb 
y raid by aéroplanes launched from the Furiou It wa 
n that little 1 been done to rehab it as a 
‘ e statior e that time, and the commission’s air 
p expert desire to it what was left of the sheds wa 
iated i wisl ee what damage had been done 
rather than | a feeling that the tation really counted 

i we is a Dase | Grermar naval air service 


The British Raid on Tondern 


( YERMANY |} imbitious plans for the develop 
t 


i 
ment of the Althorn station, and it probable that at 


‘ me it was intence that it should ipersede even the 
mighty Nordholz a e premier home of naval Zeppelins 
it ich was really the intention, however, there is no doubt 

hat it was effectua put an end to by a great fire and 
explosion which ( irred there about the middle of last 

\ the material destruction from which in sheds and 
Zeppelu wa vastly vreater even than that from the 
British raid « londert 

Che Germar peak of this disaster with a good deal of 
bitterne usually alluding to the cause as mysterious, but 

ither giving the impre mn that they believe it to have 


If this is true the 


i fair offset against any single piece of work 


job will 
of the 
agents perpetrated in France, 
the blowing up of the great Rus 


national arsenal in the second year of the war is com 





wr the amount of material damage wrought 
a station of rortance down to the 
and that the 


tant work from there was indicated by 





ome im 


however Germans still ex 


the fact that one of its new sheds housed the great L-71, 
he largest airship in the world at the present time 
But it was in the great Nordholz station that the airship 
ibcommission was principally interested, not only for 


what it was at the moment ncomparably the greatest 


and most modern of German Zeppelin aérodromes— but 
ilso for what had beer accomplished from there in the 
past. and even for what might conceivably be done from 





By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 








A German Zeppelin 


i name that would have been burned deep 
south and east coast Britons had it 
now, that practically 
over England were launched from 


he memorte ol 
been known three years ago, as it Is 
: £0, 


all the Zeppelin raids 


there. The popular idea at the time— which even appears 
to have per ted with most Londoners down to the pres- 
ent was tnat airship stations had been constructed in 


Belgium, and that these alternated with those of Germany 
in dispatching raiders across the North Sea to England. 
A single glimpse of such a station as Nordholz is enough to 
iow that the huge amount of labor and expense involved 
in building even a comparatively temporary aérodrome fit 
for regular Zeppelin work would have been fatal to the 
idea of establishing such installations in Belgium or any- 
where else where Germany did not feel certain of remaining 








in fairly permanent control. The station at Jamboli, in 


Bulgaria, for instance, is known to have been able to dis- 
pose of only one or two Zeppelins, and considerable inter- 
vals between flights were imperative to keeping them in 
trim. It would never have been equal to the strain of 
steady raiding. 

There were other German airship stations within cruis- 
ing distance of England, but Nordholz was so much the 
best equipped, especially in the first years of the war, when 
Zeppelin raiding was the most active, that the most of the 
work, and by long odds the most effective of it, was done 
from there. There were grim tales to be told by that band 
of hard-eyed, straight-mouthed, bull-necked pilots— all 
that survived some scores of raids over England and some 
hundreds of reconnaissance flights over the North Sea 
who received and conducted round the Naval Commission 
party, though we did not meet upon a footing that made it 
possible more than to listen te the account of an occasional 
incident suggested by something we were seeing at the 
moment, 

The route which our party traversed from Wilhelms- 
haven to the Nordholz airship station—the latter lies six 
or eight miles south of the Elbe estuary in the vicinity of 
Cuxhaven— was a different one from any followed on our 
previous visits, all of which had taken us more to the south 
or east. It was through the same low-lying, diked-in 
country, however, where the water difficulty, unlike most 
other parts of the world, was one of drainage rather than of 
Great Dutch windmills turned ponderously 
under the impulse of the light sea breeze as they pumped 
the water off the flooded land. Cultivation, as in the re- 
gion traversed to the south, was at a standstill, but over- 
flowing barns—great capacious structures they were, with 
brick walls and lofty thatched roofs—proved that the 
harvest had been a generous one, 


irrigation, 





Instead of routing our 
two-car special over the all- 
rail route via Bremen, dis- 
tance and time were saved 
by leaving it at a small ter- 
minus opposite Bremer- 
haven, crossing to the latter 
by tug, and proceeding 
north in more or less direct 
line to our destination 
Little time was lost in get 
ting from one train to the 
other. The tug, which had 
been held in readiness for 
our arrival, cast off as soon 
as the last of the party had 
ciambered over its side, and 
the short run across the 
gray-green tide of the estu 
ary was made in less thar 
a quarter of an hour. Four 
powerful army : 
better machines, these, than 
the dirigible junk heaps we 
had been compelled to use 
at Wilhelmshaven 
waiting beside the slip, and 
another ten minutes of what 
struck me as very fast and 
reckless driving, conside! 
ing it was through the mai: 
streets of a good-sized city, 
brought us to the statior 
and anothertwo-carspecial 
Both going and returning 
it was the best-clicking lot 
of connections any of the 
parties made in the course 
of the whole visit, showing 
illuminatingly what 
hosts could do in that line 
when they were minded to 
Swift as was our passage through the streets of Bremer 
there was still opportunity to observe many evi 
dences of the vigorous growth it had made in the decade 
preceding the outbreak of the war, and of the plans that 
had been made, too, in expectation of a continuation of that 
growth. Blocks and blocks of imposing new buildings 
now but half tenanted—and the nuclei of what had beer 
budding suburbs were more suggestive of the appearance 
of a American mushroom metropolis after the 
lapse of a boom than a town of Europe. The 
a fine example of Germany’s so-called new-art 
architecture in its 


cars fur 


were 


our 


haver 


western 





railway 
station 
spacious waiting broad sul 

and commodious train sheds looked capable of serv 

ing the city of half a million or so which it had confide tly 
been expected the Empire’s second port would become at 
the end of another few years. As things have turned out 
Bremerhaven will at least have the consolation of knowing 


that it is not likely to be troubled with station crushes for 


rooms, 
ways 


some decades to come, 


The Base at Nordholz 


HE astonishingly well-dressed and orderly crowd of a 

thousand or more waiting outside the portal of the sta- 
tion in expectation of the arrival of a trainload of returning 
soldiers made no unfriendly demonstration of any char- 
acter. On the contrary, indeed, as at Wilhelmshaven, a 
number of children waved their hands as our cars drove up, 
and a goodly number of men solemnly bared their heads as 
we filed past. The special, which awaited us at a platform 
reached after walking through a long vaulted subway 
running beneath the tracks, consisted, like the one we had 
left on the other side of the river, of an engine and two 
ears. The rolling stock of this one was in better shape than 
that of the other, however; and with a better-maintained 
roadbed to run over the last leg of our journey was covered 
at an average speed of more than thirty miles an hour 
quite the fastest we traveled by train anywhere in Germany. 

For the most of the way the line continued running 
through mile after mile of water-logged sea-level areas 
crossed by innumerable drainage canals and bricked road 
ways gridironing possible inundation with their raised em- 
bankments. At the end of an hour, however, the patches 
of standing water disappeared, and presently the bulk of 
the great sheds of Nordholz began to notch the northern 
sky line, where they stood crowning the crest of the first 
rising ground in the littoral between the Dutch frontier 
and the Elbe. With only a minute or two of delay in the 
Nordholz yards the train was switched to the airship sta- 
tion’s own spur, and at the end of another mile had pulled 
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up on a siding directly opposite the 
main entrance 

The commander of the station with 
two or three other officers was waiting 
to receive us as we steé pped out on the 
ground 
of heel-clicking, frock 
and 
an 


Ranged up alongside this row 
coated, bemed- 





officer 
ial of a type 
which seemed to recall the fatherly old 


aled besworded Zeppelin 
was ndivid 


ancient 


Jehus of the piping days of Oberammer- 


yau. Every time the officers saluted he 
raised his hat, bowed low from the 
waist and exclaimed, *‘Good morning 
to you, gentlemen.’ When the last of 


us had been thus greeted he called out 
a comprehensive ‘T! way to the 
carriages, gentlemen,’’ and trotted off 


aunead, bellwether 


fashion, through the 
gate 
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impressive than the im 
of the sheds and the broad con 
ception of the general plan of the station 
solidity of construction Every 
thing, from the quarter 
tne to the 


built 


carcely less 


mensity 


was the 
of the men and 
officers themselve 
id to play 


some fa 


hangar 
for all time, a 
fulfillment of 


react ng plat Costly and 


seemed 








its part in the 


arce a 


usphalt must have been in Germany the 
many miles of roads connecting the va 
rious sheds were laid deep with it, and 


a | had al cl 
were vy ny ol on 
The 


] 


ance to see where repair 


a heavy base of con 


shed were steel-framed, 


oored, and with pressed a 
heet figuring extensively 
cit All the daylight 


wesaw presently filtered thro 


inthe 


admitted —a 








pune ol vellow gla in the roof, shut 
Here we found waiting four small ting out the ultra-violet rays of the sun 
brakes and a diminutive automobile, which had been found to cause airship 
the sum total of the station’s resources : As : fabric to deteriorate | 
in rapid transit, according to the com- . ; \ ; : : : } The barracks of en were of 
whine Getting into the motor to pre- as ; a = Ave hy . Fi=-% . brick and concrete, and were | It th 
cede us as pilot he asked the party to . / \ / XK Ke arey no less regard for appearance than util 
dispose itself as best it could in the » ity. Sotoo the officers’ quarters and the 
} ase drawn vehicles. Then, with the CX “ a Sane a aS aN {£4 ; ino, and the large and mfortable 
old Jehu holding the reins of the first = — looking house f married office | 
vehicle and men in air-servic e uniform A Super:Zeppetin Brought Down in England, Showing the Fuet Tanks have already mentione | All had been 
tter strangers to horses they were, built very recently, n any i the by ) 
too—tooling the other three we started off along a well- a great distance, but it is only when one draws near them means uneffective new-art style, to the simple solidity of 
paved road that their truly gigantic size becomes evident. Of modern which the Germar to have turned in reaction from 
A long row of very attractive red brick and tile houses of — buildings of utility, such as factories and exhibition struc- the Got} Beyond all doubt Germany was planning 
agreeably varied design were apparently the homes of tures, I do not reca!l one that is so impressive as these in years ahead with Nordholz, as to both war and peace sery 
married officers. Our way led past or the first five or six heer immensity. Yet the proportions of the sheds are so ice. They were quite frank in speaking of the ambitior 
i them, buta rring of lace irtains In every one of these good that constant comparison W th some familiar object they till have in respect of the itte i fror isua 
told that we were running the gantlet of hostile glances. of known size, such as a man, alone puts them in their remarks dropped once or t el hicers | should be ve 
proper perspective much surprised if their plans for developing the Zeppe 
An Enormous Base The sheds are built in pairs, standing side by side, and as a superwar machine have been entire elved 
on a plan which has brought each pair on the circumference 
NE glower Frau—though in the seminegligée of a of a circle two kilometers in diameter. The chord of the The Back:-Fire at Nordholz 
made-in-Germany mono of pale mauve, her Brun- are drawn from one pair of sheds to the next in sequence i 
hildian brow crowned with a permanently Marcelled a kilometer in length, while the same distance separate MHE road along which we drove to reach the first pair 
ffure of the kind one sees in hairdressers’ windows each pair on the circumference from the huge revolving heds to be ted ran through ext plantation 
lisdained all cover, and so stepped out upon her veranda hed in the center of the circle. The whole plan has some of scraggl rew pines, which appear to have bee et 
just in time to see the elder of her blond-braided offspring thing of the mystic symmetry of an ancient temple of the before the site was chosen for an air stat for the pu 
In the act of waving a teady bear or it may have been a in Of the half dozen pairs of shed necessary to com ling together the loose land prevent 
woolly lamb or a dachs! at the tail of the procession plete the circle four had been constructed and were in use. the hea d Wherever the trees had 
of invading Engl She was swooping—a mauve Fach shed was built to house two airships, or four forthe croached too ‘ pon the hangars the planta had 
tailed comet itt i Gorgon head on the luckless child pair. Tl yave apacity of xteen Zeppelins for the four been burned off (iver one cor derable are he ' 
who would fraternize as we turned a corner and the loom of pairs of she is, while the two housed in the revolving shed lati 1 ws! he depre ” howed the ‘ 
cl hut the row from sight, but aseries of _ in the center brought the total capacity of thestationupto have beer pal ‘ recent, and th I learned had 
yiercing through the raucous grind of steel eighteer rger number, | believe, than were ever over been bur , ‘ © | ni ed the ng 
pavement told that punishment swift and England at me up of the T ‘ Br } ' ng ‘ 
terrible va hye y rade t ‘ 
meted out _ e | Ir ‘ 
“More activity iid which Nord} 
there than I ever t ed t ‘ 
all of Bremerhaver it t ne . 
laconically observed the al tice 
the Yankee er The iyyver v 
itting next me e of the great she 
“Who said the Ge ecame re 
mat vomar more impre e a 
lacking in tempe e drew neare ind 
ment?” hen the proce 
Dr y } ug jina turned j 
the barract area vent atte 
where all the men lI the ia re et 
ght ariat e of the } 
ited or ood at c g wa e 
attention a Ve and right t tts 
passed ind iow! tne sh etl 
in avenue betwee! val 7 
small but thickly set Half ' 
pines the road «ce Bt 
poucned nto the other 
open, andtorthefhir eal 
time we saw & "e eive 
eds ofthegreatsta 7 
tion at compara- 
t ‘ CLOSE range 


tion to under 
tand with what care 
the te had been 
chosen and laid out 
Occupying the 
only rising ground 
near the coast sout! 


of the Kiel Canal it 
is quite free from the 


constant Inunda 
tions which threaten 
the alluvial plait 


The 


hedsare visible from 


long the sea 


North Sea 


A Zeppelin Crossing the 
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16 THE SATURDAY 


THE QUICKE 


ASHUS ROBERSON, the dull-mahogany 

treasurer of The Over the River Burying 

Society, reflectively chewed the tump of 
1 veteran pencil ind frowned He bent inter 
vely over his ledger and 


engrossed himself i a 
problem of imple ibtra 
tion “Th’ee hund’ed an’ 
th’ee dollars an’ twen’ 
cents, less’n a hund’ed a! 


fifty dollars leaves a hund’ed 


in’ fifty-th’ee, twenty. Tw 


members paid their te 
dues and from each dime 
which clinked into the offic 

coffer Cashu took unto 
himself one cent by way o 


commission Weekly co 


l'oo, there was the matter 


of prestige His position, 


ir vork, was of established 

nence Of course he did 
i bit of col ecting now and 
ther but “the omety wa 
not keen about forcing de 
nquent members to toe the 
mark, It operated on a hair 


ne margin and retained its solver 
only through certain member 
paid their dime for years and tl} 
ceased to do so the proceed tr 

ich member tanding on the | 

is net profit. Recently, though 
had been a decided bullish tender 
othemortuary market and thedeat ifeume 


members in good standing had detlated the tre: 


ury of The Over the River Burying Society to an 
indred and fifty-three do 


ilarming point. Onel 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. 





IR Tf. 


WESTON 


“T ain’t think it, Cashus; I 
knows.”” 

‘Tell which.” 

‘I is in bad.” 

‘That ain't nothin’ new fo’ 
you.” 

“On’y this time it’s sho’ nuff 
bad. Ise skeered, Cashus, that 

me’n my 


pment job isabout 
PKEEFE GAINES | to sepa- 


rate 
UNOERTAKER Cashus 
” perked up. 
| BuRY OTHERS “You isgot 
WHY Netetias 7 : a pow’ ful 


SAT) SFACTION GUARAATEFO } good job, 


Rocksy. 
>) rn i , 
‘Tha’s 


( ' why Ise 

\ " f sad,” 

, ““You an’ yo’ boss 
‘Not yet. Soon.” 
“*Splain yo’se’f, Rocksy. I 

is became interes’.”’ 

‘It’s bout’n that hund’ed 
an’ fifty dollars which I owe 
the ’stallment man, Cashus. I 
soht of went wrong on a few 
paymints an’ all which I owe 
him is jue now. An’ you 
know well’s me, Cashus, 'stall- 
ment men ain’t got no hea’t. 
He ‘lows that if’n I ain’t paid 
up in full by t’night he is 
gwine sialon me t’-morry 





mawnin’,”’ 

‘You woul’n’t be the fust 
was ever garnisheed.”’ 

‘No,” gloomily, “‘n’r 
neither I woul’n’t be the fust 
which my boss fires fo’ same 
Him an’ garnisheein’ ain’t got 
no use fo’ each other an’ he is 
got a rule which says a ployee 

which gits garnisheed gits fi’ed 
ipsy fact’ry, an’ if'n that 


aint ‘nough trouble fo’ one 


larsand twenty cents remained inthe bank. The ™ fat, ma’ied 

death of another thoughtle brother or sister be ~ey nigger, 

fore the next dues day would force the expendi Cashus, I 

ture of one hundred and fifty dollars for a funeral Cashus Acceters > asts you what 
d leave a balance of three twenty. After ated His Pace and is?’ 

which the reappearance of the Grim Reaper His Smite and Finally “You sho’ 

meant flooie for the venerable organization Came to a Halt Before a ~~ -» come to the 


ottice opened and 
an itterly black face, bordered by a nap of 
kinky hair, insinuated itself within the room. The owner 


The door of Cashu * musty 


a richly dark individual of pronounced em 


monpont and apologetic manner! glan ed round appre- 


| you ak Cashu 
No 
The newcomer ducked Cashus emitted a hoarse, 
humorous chuckle You is heah.” 
Rocksy Mortor leviathan tummy quivered with ap- 
preciation of the joke You is the foolin’es’ man!” 
Come in an’ close the do’ shut, Then gimme a seegar 


an’ tell me what you is got on yo’ min’ ’ceptin’ water.” 
Rocks, ink wearily into a chair and wheezed sadly. 

He proffered a rank two-fer and appeared relieved when 

Cashus wisely refused it “This am a sad an’ sorriful 





TT) 


yu on'y jes’ now makin’ that ‘scovery 
‘Tha’s my middle name, Rocksy 


Lot you knows ‘bout trouble, Cashus~— you with a sof’ 


‘Is got ain't will have 
‘Cashus Roberson you makes me ti’ed. You is so 
contr’y that if'n they was a thousan’ pretty girls in bathin’ 
1its walkin’ right outside that winder yonder long with 
one ol’ fat “ooman which ain't got no shape at all, you 
woul'n’t see nothin’ on’y the fat lady 
‘If I was there, Rocksy —they'd all be fat wimmin. Be- 


des that ain't got nothin’ to do with it 





How come you 


Happily Ornate Establishment 


right placefo’ 
sympathy, 
Rocksy. But anythin’ but that, I ain’t got it. An’ if’n 
you wan’s mo'n that Ise guessin’ you'd better be travelin’ 


on 

Rocksy’s enormous face took on an expression of in- 
transigent lugubriosity “You is always got money, 

ashus —an’ you is always been a good frien’ to me.” 

‘If havin’ money means bein’ a good frien’, 
then right heah an’ now I becomes yo’ wust enemy. 
Rox ksy money an’ me has ceased 
if op’ration was sellin’ 


Rocksy, 


Because money, 
an’ stopped bein’ frien’s. Hones’, 
fo’ two bits I coul’n’t git me a hair cut.”’ 
Yo’ sal’ry 
‘They ain’t on’y ‘bout sev'n hund’ed ar 
been payin’ they dimes Sat’dy’s an’ that means I ain't 
makin’ on’y seven dollars an’ a halft a week. An’ they 


\” fifty members 


ain’t no man ec’n dress good an’ save much money on that 
salary. You know that yo’ ownse’f, Rocksy 

‘But that makes bouten sevumty dollars net in the 
treasury come ev'ry Sat’dy, Cashus- an’ you is the 
treasury.” 

Cashus spat disgustedly ‘They ain’t on’y a hund’ed 
an’ fifty-th’ee, twen'y lef’ in the bank now, Rocksy, an’ 
tha’s the Gawd’s hones’ truth. The members of this 
heah sassiety is been the most incumsiderate right recent. 
Reckon they is got the idee that they got to die because 
they fun’ral is all paid fo’. Why the way they been 
goin’ an’ dyin’—it ain’t posutively decent, Rocksy —an’ 
what with all we is had to be payin’ out, the sassiety is 


mos’ bust.” 


‘Mos’ ain't is.” 





EVENING POST 





TAYLOR 









May 31,1919 


E DEAD 


“But mos’ is mos’ is, Rocksy, an’ Ise tellin’ 





By Octavus Roy Cohen you now that if’n two mo’ members travels to 


Abryham’s bosom right soon, one of ’em gwine 
travel 'bove groun’, Rocksy, cause’n they won't 
be on’y th’ee dollars an’ twen’y cents lef’ to 
pay fo’ the receiver which the sassiety will got to have 
when the news gets out.” 

“Ain’t no mo’ gwine die,” 
tively. 

‘How come you to think that?” 

‘IT got a hunch.” 

“‘Hunch don’ make no nev’min’s to the Angel Gab ’iel. 
When he toots a nigger comes a-runnin’.” 

‘Besides,”’ clinched the stout brother, ‘“‘mo’ is a’ready 
gone an’ died on the sassiety than what had a right to, 
an’ the odds is a hund’ed to one they is finish’ fo’ this 


stated Mr. Morton posi- 


season.” 

Cashus Roberson passed a weary hand across a dark- 
brown forehead. “It soun’s right, Rocksy; but when they 
is a deman’ fo’ nigger angels on high them what picks ’em 
out ain’t pretickeler which buryin’ sassiety they come 
from.” 

“Stististicks 

‘How we know heavum uses the same stististicks we 
uses? An’ besides, what The Over the River Buryin’ 
Sassiety got to do with you gittin’ garnisheed outen a 
job?” 

Rocksy cleared his throat and strove to make his 
He placed one large paw confidingly on 
‘I soht of been thinkin’, Cashus, that you 
an’ me was such good frien’s an’ they aint gwine be no mo’ 
deaths in the sassiety fo’ a long time—that—-er—a, well, 
that mebbe the sassiety would len’ me that hund’ed an’ 
fifty dollars which I needs countin’ I ain’t to git fired fo’ 
bein’ garnisheed.”’ 

Cashus laughed with ponderous sarcasm. ‘You talks 
like you been sniffin’ happy-dus’, Rocksy. The Over the 
River Burying Sassiety don’ len’ no money.” 

‘I ain’t astin’ em to. But you is the treasurer an’ you 
handles the money, an’ if’n you was to borry that hund’ed 

fifty which you is in cha’ge of an’ loaned it to me an’ | 
was to pay it back, then they woul’n’t nobody know 
nothin’ "bout it an’ my job’d be safe. An’ jobs ain’t so free 
an’ premisckerous like what they useter be befo’ the war 


manner casual. 
Cashus’ knee. 


been over.” 

‘Ain’t it the truth, Rocksy? Ain’t it now? But if’n I 
was to do what you wants an’ they was to fin’ me out they 
would be one job, Rocksy, which I woul’n’t have no 
trouble gittin’. an’ that job, Rocksy, would mendin’ 
roads on the chain gang fo’ britches of trus’.”’ 

‘They ain’t gwine fin’ it out.” 

“I knowed a feller pr ‘lectrickuted countin’ he thought 
that.”’ 

‘Ain't you got the money?” 

‘Yeh—but s’posin’ some fool nigger went an’ died on 
me after I loant you the money 

‘Ain’t no nigger gwine die.” 

‘You an’ Brother Death must of went to school to- 
gether.” 

‘An’ even if someone did die, he woul’n’t die right 
soon. Time nex’ member dies they is gwine be ‘nough paid 
in to fix him up so’s they won’t be no kick.” 

‘You ain’t doin’ nothin’ but makin’ a whole passel of 
foolish talk, Rocksy Mo’ton. What you asts jes’ cain’t 
be did.” 

‘If'n you was sho’ they woul’n’t nobody fin’ out 

‘That'd be diffe’ent, of co’se. But me an’ shuah things 
ain’t been on speakin’ terms fo’ the longes’ time.” 

‘Yeh. . . .” Rocksy’s checkered vest heaved tu- 
multuously. ‘‘An’ when I gits fi’ed from where I is wo’kin’ 
at an’ has to go home an’ tell Magnolia I ain’t got no job 
no mo’, ‘ 

‘ashus choked commiseratingly. He envisioned the 
Parson Magnolia Morton, wife of his portly friend 
Magnolia was a creature of short patience, very little 
judicial temperament, and prompt action. And Cashus 
had loved Rocksy since boyhood. The idea of Rocksy’s 
immediate future, should he become bereft of work, sad 
dened Cashus. Rocksy was entirely too soft to stand 
drubbing. 

Cashus owed much to Rocksy: the delights of single 
blessedness, for instance. He had officiated as best man at 
the magnificent nuptials of Rocksy and Magnolia. Later 
he had been the family intimate—and as such he had 
viewed with horror the metamorphosis of a coy and 
blushing bride to a strong-arm house boss with tank-corps 
proclivities. Treating Rocksy rough and treating him fre- 
quent was about the best thing Magnolia did. 

And so mention of Magnolia’s unbridled fury was the 
last straw on Cashus’ camel’s back of friendship. He hesi- 
tated; he cogitated vaguely upon mortality tables and the 
laws of probability, which were strongly allied with Rocksy. 
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remainder five dollars paid in by the copi 
ously grateful Rocksy and the balance of 


three-twenty which had remained after the 


The impecunious friend, seeing that he had gained a 
point, drove it home vigorously. 


He dwelt interminably upon the fearsome lot which 



















would be his when he failed to make good with the ‘ initial loan. The grand total was seventy- 
nstallment man and was garnisheed out of a five dollars and seventy cents: sufficient 
job. *‘The minute I missed one of them pay- to bury one-half a member, 
mint , Cast the whole balance what was lef’ Business continued rose ate the fol 
0 lowing week When eight hundred and 
| twer members paid their dues, the 
conclusion of the 
being one hu ed 
und filt cent 
e figures proud 
t! of vast relief and lighted 
cent i . a gold-banded five-cent « gar. 
ial Now let ’em die,” he liloquized 
ne “al ee if the e’n make me mad 


As if in answer to his challenge the 
doot opened and Keefe Gaines, the 
perpetually " ling undertaker, lid 





tance, tha . . . into the room. 

after *Evenin’, Brother Roberson.” 

out *‘Same to you, Brother Gaines; how 
dollar it 44 you makin’ um?” 

tallm me ’ “Tol’able good, brother — mighty 
due the tw ‘yf \ er tol’able good.” 


Cashus smiled genially. At the pre 


ent moment his horizon was unrippled. 


aturda) 
immediately 
past Rocksy 


len | ‘ 


**Same to me an’ many of ’em, 
Brother Gaines. Seems as thing 
is pow’ful perky fo’ mos’ ev’ybody 


heahabouts jes’ now, 


Brother Gaines t’chked and 




















uige | n= trove to conceal the prote ional 
f oman} ition which he feared might show 
lated the gallop- ag in his voice ‘“Mos’ ev’ybody,”” he amended. Cashus 
ing ivories more ‘ looked up sharply. Keefe Gaines appeared entirely too 
expertly. *“Co’se I Di'n't Figger ‘Bout No Mem: gleeful Exe ve Joy on his part never augured r 
That was ber Flirtin' With No Railroad Train" the coffers of The Over the River B irying societ) 
hat hurt. ‘“’Ceptin’ which?” inquired Cashus fearfull 
Rock Y Was In the uneny ible fix of being forced into court adh l i 't heard? 
hout the equitable requisite of el hands. And a pi N 
re of the militant Magnolia in action and spurred by Cha’s what I come heah f 
oughly righteous wrath was the thing which melted he forelegs of Cashus’ chair thumped angrily against 
» buttery consistency Cashus’ naturally soft heart. the floor. ‘‘Splain yo’se’f, Brother Keefe Gaines, an’ splair 
He fell. From first mention of Magnolia he had known _ yo'se’f tho’ough.” 
that he would fall. Together the friends went to the Penny ‘Don’ git excited, Brother Roberson. ‘Tain’t nothin’ 
Prudential Savings Bank, where Cashus withdrew one hun- on’y Brother November Spurling.’ 
dred and fifty dollars of the society’s money and turned ‘“Wha’'s he suff’rin’ from?” 
pray y over to his friend. He made the transfer “ Ain’t suff’rin’ from nothin’. He's daid!”’ 
reluctantly. He had an overpowering hunch that thing *U-u-ush!"" The monosyllable whooshed from the 
ere not going to run as smoothly as the optimistic Ro« treasurer's lungs. Brother November Spurling had beer 
prophesied. Ethically, he was untroubled. Only fear of notoriously regular in payment of his weekly dime 
detection caused the apprehensive quivers, Cashus became vaguely aware that Keefe Gaines was 
Rocksy pocketed the money swiftly, bade an exceedingly speaking—spe: of and } 
brief farewell and streaked off in search of the loan man, “Tis got my car downstair an’ I 
the tail of his shiny Prince Albert coat flapping in the been thinkin’ you might come w the 
wind. remains which the locomotive lef’, same bein’ proof of 
Cashus gazed after the fleeing figure of his friend, then death. Then you c’n gimme yo’ check fo’ a hund’ed a 
he shrugged and turned away. The Rubicon once crossed, _ fifty dollars so’s we c’n git to work on the body 
he ceased to worry. Worry is an annoying thing anyway, Within an hour the trip was completed, 


is sufficient to annoy him the society’s check properly inscribed and 


ra situation which could 





the da whicl fc wed, 
( passionate pleaded 
cube exacted t promise 
would fork over a five-do 
irled himself t! rth 


zeal to the job of ¢ ecting ten cents 
per week from each of a thousand pro- 
per ‘ pse 
ere was more than a littk os 
faction in the knowledge that he had 
ted Roch sy’s matrimonial bark into 


fairly tranquil Waters and that 














the ire of the loan man had beer 
i ed Ca 1 nd hin 
f « n the rdle of Good 
imaritan and he liked it. But 
he did not fail to pray thrice 
laily that the Grim Reaper 





nember the mortality tables: 
Ol’ Death, you is done took 
( hare what The Over the 
ver Buryin’ Sas ety owes 
you i poht an’ 
eave us alone fo’ a while.” 
Rocksy Morton 
made on May tenth. On 


the eventeenth, after a week 


f arduous work and three 
hours of intensive figuring, 
Cashus took financial stock. 


He had collected during the 
week seventy-five dollars 


ss. From that he deducted 
} 





his seven dollars and a half 


commission and added to the 


the undertaker departed on his mission of making it po 
ible for the dear defunct to rest in peace and his rela 
tives and friend »er the glories of a regal funera 
hus Roberson headached himself over the 
ver the River Burving Society He made 
il entr muttering They’ men 
Which is mo’ f ho’ nuff! 





Brother November Spurling started 





of his journey to the colored happy hunting grounds amid 
much fervid din. En route from the cemetery to the yLISE 
of mournir . Bre thers Cashus Roberson and Roc! Mor 
ton fe nto step and drew away from the proce or 
Rocksy was a bit backward about meeting Cas! worrted 
eye Hie was acutely conscious of the fact | is a 
mortality prognosticator he was a flivver bene 


factor was hopelessly holding the bag 

Tough luck, Cashus,”’ he sympathized when the stra 
of accusing silence had broken through his guilty reserve 

7 mpside of this heah come-to-pass, Roch rooster 
gizzards is plumb tender.’ 

‘Co'se I di'n't figger "bout no member flirtin’ with no 
railroad trait 


N’r neither I di'n’t, Rocksy. But as figgerers me an’ 


the devil you r ne see one pas’ treasurer headin’ No’th 
in travelin fa , 
Ise plur t Cashnu : 
“Plumt I 1in't wuth no cash, Roch Bout al 
ic’! a t eme in pr ert it no members eve { 
‘ tum! ‘ 
Ror had an idea. He beamed with it Any mer 
be ta \ irom the fun ral to-d Cashus? The 
a il nel ! n one 
Cashus shook | head gloomy negatior Ihe 
never no nigger been bo’n which is gwine n i fust 


me hope Ca n Gow Vas the 1 
eT t lid t rhe been daid a mont AY 
i meme ! 
[hat night Treasurer Cashus Roberson slept 
He had i dres la Dblack-bearded ger t i 
cythe ho ered over a i rmiee gy of he Over the 
River Burying Society th a eadil ( 
Hand, $4.50 
He iked, t one lo out of the nd beenad 
I erat t l t | The eave t t t 
t na b id gra a \ Dp 
of thunder reverbe ed a the t ! i lay 
I illere iguinst the Ose i | ‘ 










With Enormous Gusto the 


Little Surgeon Relieved 

the Child of the Paper He 
Posed Proudty, Then Un- 
folded the Lucky JSlis Did 


it Siowly, Magnificently 
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Night Owls and lumming Birds 


By L. B. YATES 








wee: 


AJOR AGAMEMNON MILI i 


a late arrival. He did not reach the 

t til the | ‘ is calling the 

‘ they t tor thet d race and as 

e toiled hastily up the teps le iding to the 
ind stand, closely attended! factotum, 


he Humming Bird, he puffed and panted from the unusual 


‘ n attendant upon ! ef { 
You're exceed ( peed t, major,”’ counseled 
| | mpat! ill you're howin’ too much 
! Y 1 ain't ready for a fast mile et.” 
Perhay not,’ returned the major good-naturedly; 
| ps not. But after all, ambition is a good thing up to 
point —4 1 don’t forget that it ruined a 
Presidents and mostly all of our policemen.’ 


Mi nd women turned to regard Major Miles as he 
fied progress to the box reserved for him, It i 





xayggeration to state that he was a commanding figure 
i yeTpva When it ne to a matter of apparel the 
is a law unto himself. H omewhat rotund 
re \ thed in garments that, though their cut and 
might have belonged to another day and generation, 
lid not seem out of place when embellishing the 
, person. No man’s coat ever fitted him better thar 
hat of the major. It is prima-facie evidence of a creator 
} ( ed the art of prese¢ gy the unite 
bhemayjor ist it is fashioned fr ifineimp ed 
mixture and double-breasted garment, cut 
iispla ga expanse iit i ate shirt fr t 
" more timate adjunct to the major tout ensemble 
is embellished by three pigeon blood ruby studs Major 
Mile trousers terminated at a pair of shoes that were the 
‘ " the ritual of excellence Anv other man 
ed ited habiliments might have looked out 
f keeping with the spirit of the times; but not so Major 
\l ‘ 
he owner of all this magnificence settled himself com 
tat ind drew forth his glasse the better to sean the 
t the Humming Bird had just passed to him. He 
} irroundings with the appreciative glance of 
e who at peace with all mankind. The major was 
led ere nN nt 
And 1 decided to start the filly?”” he interrogated 
engt} Figured she needed a race or two to key her 
the t take, | suppose?”’ 


lhat’s the how of it, major,”’ confirmed the Bird 
| didn’t know anything about it until | got your 
‘then | boarded the first 





‘ ed the major 
| n’t de y elf the ple isure of seein’ her go 
he | t for the rst time Ah, she’s a rare good one! 
little Jewelry i rare good one! I've always been of the 
st she the hest I ever raised.”’ 
\ » doubt about that. major.”’ soothed his com 


iin't no doubt about that! | thought she needed 


to ready her uy Chey alldo. You can’t send 
it f LKe horse si 
| vir letters | judge she had been working well,” 
hsafed the maior 
| never asked her a question she didn’t answer right 
the bat,”” hummed the Bird ‘She needs just a little 
htenin’ an’ she'll bid ‘em all good-by 
| was lucky to get here vv time,” puffed the major as he 
wwe glasse ‘Everything was at sixes and 


ind | hated euve 


Above the Pandemonium Could be Heard 
the Clarion Call of the Major: ““Go On With 
Her, Jodey; Go On With Her! It's the Olid 
Game:-Chicken Breed. Go On, You Jodey Boy; Go On!" 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HENRY J. SOULEN 








“Mighty good of you to come, major 


he exclaimed. “‘Though I don’t know that 


it was exactly nece ary, because she ain't 
within a week of a race yet. This is only a 
vork-out. With another good gallop or two 
under her be t, he ought to be on edge for the big stake 


“Quite so, Bird; quite so,” agreed the major. ‘Of 





course I surmise you know what you're dé 





iniy, in company like this, if she ain't ready he won't 
make much of a showin.’ But supposin’ she did? Good 
Lord! Have you figured on that end of it? Don’t you 
think we ought to have a little bet on her in case of acci 
dent? I don't like the idea of her runnin’ loose 

‘You might as well throw your money out the window, 
major,"’ counseled the Humming Bird airily. ‘* How could 
he show anything? Why, here’s this imported speed 


marvel, Oat Cake, with a feather on his back; an’ Day 


Star throwed in, with just enough to steady him. The 
filly is carryin’ her weight. She'll be lucky if she’s seventh 
or eighth.” 

It looks that way certainly,” agreed the major; “but I 


dunno, Bird — horses ain't like automobiles. You can’t start 
top ‘em with thirty cents’ worth o’ 
Lasoiine It the unlooked-for thing hap 
penin’ that makes folks go to horse races 
In former years, whenever I had any 
th ing good under cover I nevah cared 
about experimentin’ in public; but I guess 
you know what you're doin’; perhaps I'm 
a little old-fashioned.” 
‘Not old-fashioned 
Don’t say that, major,” 
corrected the Humming 
Bird suavely. ‘* But 
things dochange. All the 





great trainers now work their 

horses in races instead of try- 
ing to set the track on fire before 
daylight.” 

The major made no reply, because 
the horses were emerging from the pad 
dock and his whole attention was cor 
centrated on them. 

Ah'’’ he breathed “Here she comes now. Here’ 
Why, do you know, Bird, she has grow 
and thickened out since I saw her last! My graciou 
She’s as good-looking as her mother was in her best days.” 
He studied her closely as she walked daintily down the 


Little Jewelry 


track, and again turned to his companion 
“If you hadn’t told me,” he intoned slowly—“‘if you 
hadn't told me she wasn’t ready I'd ‘a’ said, ‘There was a 
mare that was fit to run the race of a lifetime.’”’ 
The Humming Bird laughed 
“It’s just because you raised her yourself. Looks are 
awful deceptive, major,” he vouchsafed. ‘‘Looks are 
awful deceptive. Why, if she was owned by anyone else 
you wouldn't os 
“Yes,” attested the major—‘‘deceptive in womenfolk or 
watermelons, perhaps; but for me, I like a race horse that 
looks the part. How did you tell Jodey to ride her?” 
*Didn’t tell him nothin’,” chirped the Bird 
‘just told him to let her run along in the bunch 




























































He knows 
Why, 
major, I'd like to bet you a new hat that she’ll stop for re- 
freshments at the three-quarter pole! This bunch’ll run her 
left 


until she got leg-weary, an’ then ease her up. 


enough not to punish her when he sees she’s beaten 







| head off in the first mile an’ she won't have nothin 
“Well, maybe not,” returned the owner of 
| “but when her mother won the Daisy Stakes she hadn’t 


Jew elry ; 


had a good gallop for a week. Sometimes, you know, a 





1 horse can be long of a race as well as short of one. In my 
! opinion half of ’em work their horses to death. I 
knew a man once who had a great reputation for 
handlin’ two-year-olds, but he nevah brought more 
’ than three or four to the races out of a string of thirty 
’ or more that he started with. Those he did bring 
’ vere st they had to be good ones to stand his 
’ trainin’. If all the drug stores was to burn down 








t me night there might be about a dozen real trainers 
left; but I doubt it.” 

this is different,’’ returned the Hum- 

‘If the filly isn’t back of 


Oh, well; 


ng Bird optimistically. 


». the first five I'll eat a bale of hay. Why 

4 But the rest of the Humming Bird's disserta- 
iN tion on the finer phases of training was lost, be 
' cause a roar from the upper stand proclaimed 


that the horses were off; and an instant after- 


1 the field could be seen emerging from the 





chute that marked the commencement of a 
\ mile 


. ; Major Miles screwed his glasses to his 


and-a-quarter dash 


J t s and seanned the 





ving bunch closely 
' 





Jodey got her off pretty well!” heexclaimed 


e’s layin’ about sixth—an’ on the outsid 


I'm vlad he didn’t take 


‘ 
her into that bunch, be 
Lust e’s liable to get ut down in such a big 

Leave it tohim,”’ commented 


the Bird. “I might ‘a’ come out flat-footed a: 
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battle taged Che 
collapsed 

‘I’m ruined!" he moaned 
package in fools. You won’t never forgive me, major; an 
I ain’t askin’ you to.” 

But Major Miles was oblivious to all else He wa 


engaged in the pastime of all pastimes, knowr 


royal was about to be 


‘I’m the world’s prize 


as rooting; 
and the major was some rooter when he started. Gone was 
that dignified demeanor, for, with’more celerity than might 
have been expected from a rotund gentle 
‘ man of hi years, he had climbed upon a 
oil > chair and was gesticulating wildly in the 
‘. 4 general direction of the home stretch 
‘Come on, you Jewelry!" 
beseeched the major in sten- 
‘Feed ‘em to 
Eat ’em up! Ride 
ride her! Oh, you 
if you never 


torian tones 
the lion 
her, Jodey; 
black boy, ride 
rode before!’ 
It was different with the 
Humming Bird. His lean face 
had as 





imed an ashen hue and 


his hands gripped nervously at 
the bench before him. Hestarted 
to savy something, but his voice 


trailed iway off into a whisper 
droned “She's 
| eyys that’s what 
When the Old Man come 
out of his trance it'll be time for 


: me to hit the high spot 





’ ultin con lt t ¢ 

‘ ! exhortatio Wher the 
horses had reached the drawgate 

‘ the two leaders were running head 











i told m not to make too much use of her; b Reaad Mere. You and head, so closely locked that 
I knew you wouldn't want that Caate Gach ta on they might have bee uupled 
‘No ertall not!’’ interjected the major Conversation"’ together. It wa one of those 
i ‘Folks can say lots of things about me, soul-stirring finishes that pry men 
they can’t ever truthfully aver that I tried to make an and women loose from their personalities and mother the 
} taker out of my jockey. My private graveyard ain't joy of fierce combat. 
ited on the race tra If you value my friendship, neval “Now you got him, Jodey!’’ entreated the major 
e suggest to my rider to do anything shady. The “Don’t let go of her head, boy; put down your whip an’ 
tructions | ever gave Jodey were to break away rur hand-ride her, Jodey. Don’t forget your education. She'll 
} "get back to the judge’s stand as quick as he could give you her heart, boy. All you got to do is to ask fo’ it.” 
Pa ! | ind for the first time and up the back Both riders were doing their utmost and Jodey Bean was 
tretcl racers, with little change in their original not belying his reputation as a demon finisher. Shorty 
iy OSItIOT t is the ers trailed out or were Sheridan, on the imported horse, manifesting every 
{ sutpaced, Jodey Beam took Jewelry over closer to the rail, evidence of superb horsemanship, ie never made a 
} ind thereby saved ground. The mare was moving along as__ mistake. 
1 if out for an exercising llop Pandemonium broke loose as the rivals swept down 
{ **She’s still hangin’ to "em,”’ volunteered the Bird as the toward the judge’s stand. Only a few lengths more and the 
" i eaders passed the half-mile pole. ‘‘She’ll crack about the race would be decided. Whatever way that decision went 
pper turn somewheres.”’ would be a matter of inches. It might be in the y last 
The major turned a look upon the speaker. It was that nod. Women shrieked and men cheered madly) And 
of a man who brooked no contradiction, above this pandemonium, rising and allin 1 uuld be 
Listen to me, boy!’ he exclaimed impressively. heard the clarion call of the major: “Go on with her, 
Listen to me, boy! if I know the road home that filly Jodey; goon with her! It’s the old game-chicken breed 
i hasn't started to ru et.”’ the old blue hen’s baby. Go on, you Jodey boy; go or 


fl As the horses reached the bend Jodey made his first 


i move ilmost without an effort, and with more celerity 
{ the telling of it, he shot the filly into third position. 
Round the irve ( nereased her advantage until she 

t faa te Oat Cake. They turned into 

t nit is a team \ tyro could see that a 


—_>= 





And now the horses had flashed past the judge’s 
stand, and what had been bedlam a se nd betore 
died away to a solemn hush. Even 


the men in the press stand from 









Jewelr was topmost. A rank outsider had 
three-to-five Tlavorite ! lered to be o 
handicappe 1 horse n the West, had beer ‘ 
unknown fil who, according to racing r 


ceded him seven pounds in actual weigh 





From all quarter n and women crow 
major to congratu m It wa nm 
incense t ! sul Gone was all thougl 
mate profit Pride f achievement w iy 
the major rose and intillated while the H 
sat motionie and wondered 


‘Now let ‘em go and talk about their impo 


exulted the 


intellectuals that refused the imn 


to the folks acro the pond No! No! We 


wasn't ready ar 














King if you was to pave the way w 
between here an’ London you couldn't beg 
the feelin’ of joy an’ pride I've g 

“Yes, indeed; I raised her my own self 

ng’s House She's a daughter of Sim 

grandmammy Var whose dam wa 
by Procrastination That's blood an’ bree 
gentlemen! It the Kind that ha mit 
glorious history of ir native state 

Finally the cong liatiny « trailed 
Humming Bird found |} Volce 

“Gee, ma he lar ed, ‘I ain't 

et! Here I just tossed off a fortune for 
blamed fo hne I 1 thought I'd be 
frazzle. I —I don't understand!” 

Ah!’ breathed Major Mile a ne 

er ed a huge ? { mtentme (of 
Bird; because th bred ar wie 








nance bear g itisfa nm, the Bird 
him all humped u h | head | ‘ 
hand No need for ar imming up 
add to and subtract from human nat t 
manifestatior The Bir i ering a 
and that pe hed 
A fellow who d ake mistake 
comforted the ma i huma 
The Bird nodded, but did not re 
. » indeed nued er I 
ne i al fect ett 
or beast \ i t { j 
eat ha 
The Humming B 1 fe 
but he na t i ‘ ‘ ! 
I di ' ive taken! ince 
Pe ma hit 
} ' eT , f 
t N t friend ¢ is B 
‘ ‘ e he ime 
i a 
I In f 
he 








Continued on Page 134 
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hm Henry's Dressing Gowm 
Mei eae, By ELIZABETH JORDAN siieiieica iinet ma 


Ww! minutes M 
iawW ¢ 


Het Wa had been gazing 


! ! ‘ ré I whict 
t ne I I 1 of th it 
e Ke a behind the long 
y regard omething that 
th hi omething that would 
j ‘ il even temporarily 
e peacelu outine of | life In 
| Pa obviously in the throes 
termed in idea.”’ 
j M | ‘ were ponde l 
! ita mic effect ind 
Hi Wa i hah tne r I 
( ! ible yt ofa cust n of 
face. a nlined eventy-five vea 
i eealeell 1s it wer the impacts of 
J Het W hivered, Ye ome 
i it hat 
i i ‘ t per t i} 
‘ ro he reading table at I wile 
ind? en irance Henrietta Wa i 
‘ ' el } e page he held close 
er kind near-sighted eyes. To | 
ind the » mt ed a ba er, deibet 
ed alike against him and the unknowr 
re that threatened him Did Henrietta 
hat the idea was? He thought not, and 
i r| 
| lea ! then in its labor pa i 
ene lto M Wa en minute late 1 i 
hing, when her husband had left the 
the etta iid M Patton sudden! 
V; : ‘ , 
With an effort Mrs. Wall detached her at 
; Sota ths 1 t and dutifully fa 
ned it n her parent 
I've got an idea 
Ye dear?” But Henrietta experienced 
i depression and a sudden anxiety on be 
ill ob her isband 
i hit ou ought to give John Henr 
rihday p ent 
Wi mothe mu kno 1 alwa 
His birthday is next week,’ continued the 
1 lad ignoring the interruption, “ and l 
notice that he needs a new silk dressing gow! 
John Her vife sighed. There were mo 
ents when the undutiful reflection occurred 
her that she would appreciate the privilege 
f managing her own life, even in the matter 
f its trivial detail This was one of those 


I've noticed that too,” he aid at last, 


but | ean'’t possibly get him the kind he 
| e. Dressing gowns are frightfully ex 
en just now, you know, and John ts very 
fu ibout what he wear The sort of silk 
ng gown he would like would cost at 

ist {ty dollars.” 
Nonsense! Mr Patton’s voice wa 
der ve I've been pricing them at 


uitable 





‘ ile Il can get a very 
or twenty-five or thirty dollar 
Well, I can't."") Mr Wall occasionally 
enled tha despite her easeful habits oi 
daughter, “I can’t spend fifty 
he explained patiently, ‘and 
youldn’t want me to just now. I'll get him ag 
You will get him,” said Mrs. Patton pleasantly but 


{she was her mother’s 


ng gown,” 


nl a silk dressing gown,” 

Ru mee nh 

And L will pay for it.” 

Kut, mother - 

Don't interrupt. I’ve got it all thought out. It won't 
present, It will be from you. I’m going to give 


thirty-five dollars to get John a new dressing gown 
I'he ir once at least in your life, you will be giving him 
i present he won't have to pay for himself the first of the 


Mrs. Wall’ ft cheeks flushed a little, “It’s very 
d of you, mother,” she said rather stiffly; “but in 


place 1 ‘'t let John pay for the gifts I give him 
| save for them out of my allowance And in the second 
' °” 
It’s his mone It’s the same thing in the end.”” Mrs 
Patton, hurrving to her goal, was not to be sidetracked by 
l ret the dressing gown to-morrow ” 


mother, but 





aly, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


LESLIE L. BENSON 


him,” she reminded the younger woman; 
‘and you know it’s your tenth anniversary 
too. That calls for something special, it seemed 
to me I’ve been giving it a great deal of 
thought.” She uttered the last word with a 
solemnity that capitalized it. She had a vast 
respect for her own mental processes, and ex- 
acted acquiescence in them, if not respect, from 


others. 

‘You really are a dear, mother.” Mrs 
Wall kissed her again. “I shall be very proud 
to give John the dressing gown, and it’s won- 
derful of you to think of it. But you'll re- 
member, won't you,” she added anxiously, 
“that he doesn’t like vivid colors? And he 
simply hates reds and greens.” 

‘I guess I know what John Henry likes 
Mrs. Patton’s tone was superior. “| haven't 
studied him for ten years without learning 
something about his tastes.” 

Mrs. Wall let it rest at that, but the next 
morning she privately confided her anxieties 
to her younger sister, Margaret, who had run 
down from college for a week-end visit. It wa 
due to this information that Margaret was 
able to take an intelligent part in a compli 
cation which presented itself two hours later 
when she unexpec tedly met her brother-in-law 
in an uptown department store 

“What are you doing here?” 
demanded. “I didn’t suppose you ever ven- 
tured into these places.” 

“I’ve been buying some shirts and a new 
dressing gown,” Henry admitted. “I rather 
blew myself too,” he complacently added. ‘I 


she buoyantl) 





saw exactly the dressing gown I wanted in a 
I came in, bought it, 


window as I was passing 
and ordered it sent home. What's the matter 

Miss Margaret Patton had sunk weakly 
upon a chair. 

“Wait a minute!” she urged, trying to 
think. “You've rather balled things up. I’m 
afraid I’ll have to let you into the secret.” 

She did; and a beatific grin, which he 
promptly suppressed, broke over the round 
features of John Henry Wall. 

“Got ahead of ’em that time,” he cheerfully 
chuckled. ‘‘You know, Margaret, there isn’t 
one chance in a thousand that either of ’em 
would have selected the kind of thing I want.” 

His airy assumption that the episode wa 
over rather nettled the girl. 

“They'll be frightfully disappointed,” she 
reminded him coldly. ‘“‘Both of them. And 
mother bought the gown this morning; or i 
buying it this minute. She left our apartment 
right after breakfast to plunge into the shops.” 

John Henry sobered. “Humph! That 
rather bad,” he conceded. 

Knowing the determined nature of Mrs 





Patton he privately told himself that it was 
very bad indeed, and that the only thing that 
} could be worse would be to wear for two year 
| a dressing gown selected by his mother-in-law 








The Next Morning Mra. Wall Privately Confided Her Anxieties to 


Her Younger Sister, Margaret 


“What were 
Why— why 
“Then we'll consider it settled 
nd I know where I can find a very handsome and suitable 
gow! 

‘*May I go with you and help to select it 

The inquiry was Mrs. Wall’s last shot in the Josing bat- 
tle. Mother's taste and John Henry’s were appallingly far 
apart in the matter of men’s apparel 

“That isn’t at all necessary. I know just what I want,” 
said Mrs. Patton. ‘Now I'll go home and get a good 
night's sleep, so that I can start out early.” 

‘Well, it’s awfully good of you,” said her daughter 
feebly, “and of course John will appreciate your thought, 
but se 

John won't know anything about my thought,” said 
the old lady placidly. ‘The gift will be from you. I’m 
getting it for you to give your husband, I don’t figure in 


you planning to get for him?” 
a few books I know he wants, and 
I've been looking round, 


9” 


the matter ata 
“Oh.” This was a new departure, and young Mrs. Wali 
was touched. She rose and kissed her mother. “It’s just 


lared, more warmly than she had 


"OY 


eweet of vou he cde 


yet spoken, 


He had a depressing knowledge of the eccentric 

ities of Mrs. Patton’s taste. She had revealed 

them to him at intervals in the form of ftlam 
boyant silk socks and blazing ties. On the other hand hi 
life struggle for ten years, as he had once admitted to hi 
brother, had been to keep his mother-in-law from runnin, 
him as well as his wife and his home. 

In managing the latter the determined old lady w: 
fairly successful. She could see no point of view but her 
own, and her daughter usually yielded issues that came up, 
in a successful effort to keep the peace. But in John Henry 
Wall Mrs. Patton had met her match. Tolerantly, good- 
humoredly, he continued to do as he pleased, but at the 
expense of a display of tact and restraint the exercise of 
which was getting sadly on his nerves. Now, facing Mar- 
garet, he thought fast, and that agile servant, his mind, 
exerted itself to meet his need. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do,” he decided. ‘We'll make 
everybody happy. I'll keep my own gown, and we'll let 
Henrietta think it’s the one your mother got.” 

“But how about mother? You can’t fool her. She'll 
want to see the gown, you know, and see you in it.” 

John Henry groaned. He couldn’t help it. He knew 
just how often and how patiently he would have to circle 
before the family in the gown of Mrs. Patton’s choice 
He knew the degree of proprietary light her eyes would 















































































hold as she 
he 


regarded it and 
was of that. 
id just bought! 


He 





thing 
gown he 
His jaw set. 


sure 





leton J} 
Was a KING 









Patton’s older daughter. 
is one.” 


expression of N 
The I 


Y flushed. } 
“Til tell you what 


they 


I'll 


ri it was what would do 


the telephone and explain. 


ive dollars,” he 


we'll do,”’ 


him. And he'd hate the 
And he liked so much the 


ly good-humored man, but 


he had and cherished a vein of obstinacy which when 
aroused in him was ra overcome by others. It had 
| been his most powerful weapon in the ten-year struggle for 


ndependence which he had waged since he married Mrs. 


‘That’ 


muttered 


largaret’s young eyes he 


his resolution hardened. 


he began—and she knew 
I'll call your mother up on 
fix things all right. Mean- 


time you find out from her where she bought the other 





gown, and s 
He took it 


and they were. 


yp the « 


I lelivery of 


, mother-in-law over the wire. 
4 he was tired out, for she had 
5 and had only just got home. 
“IT want to tell y 
has happened,” he began. “M 
\ rietta was planning to give me 
for my birthday, an 


no rignt 


**Margaret had 
He went on im 
\4 gown some time ago.” 
Y “Youhad!” Mrs. P 

4 “Yep. And of course it’ 
blithely continued her son-in-l 
you countermand your order, ar 
the gown I bought is the one you 
**We-ell”’— Mrs. Patton’s voi 
‘I don’t quite to 


‘ ‘ 
ner 


irbably. 


I had 


liscovered that 


’ 
atton sv 


atte, 


} now w hat 





the amount I suppose I can ser 
‘Not a bit of it! 
( gant fifty five dollar 
' but myself spend that much 
money on me. But Henrietta 
won't know anytl r about 
the price, of course, and I'll 


make her think it’s : 





and a tremendous 
ae light to me.”’ 


\ “Well 


it doesn t 


seem quite 


b} right 
j John Henry smiled to him- 
| self He knew the day was 

i won. 
f “It’s right as rain,” he 
{ robustly assured her. “I ap- 
j preciate it exactly as much as 
} if you had got it for Henrietta. 


\ The sit 
} ne feel comfy, too, a 
) m ys ’ 


ry to make 
nd that’s 
formy co! 


And when 


uation is g¢ 





clence 


a good t hing 








\ Was pricking a bit. 

su hear my yelps of surprise 

A } he : ™ +’ 1 
and delig! tL wnen it 8 unpat ked 

I you'll discover a new talent in 

at ne ong 

1] Mrs. Patton wasstill thought- 





i fula she hung up the rece ver. 
Ih She had been willing to pe nd 
\\ thirty-five dollars for a hand- 
A ome gift for John Henry, but 
\ he had a frugal soul and it 
i" was rather nice to have all the 
) appreciation that would follow 

the gift, and at the same time 


to retain the thirty-five dollars. 


} On the evening of his birth- 
| day Mr. John Henry Wall’s 
j dinner table was decorated by 
‘ 1 birthday cake with blazing 
: andles. Subsequently with shy 


i delight his wife presented him 
} with her birthday gift—a beau- 
i tiful silk dressing gown. When 
ty it had come home addressed to 

him she had opened the box 
ql with quivering apprehension, 
t and at sight of the perfect gar- 
ment within—rich, elegant, and 
so absolutely John Henry’s kind 
»_ of thing—she had flown to her 
A mother, who happened to be 


calling, and half strangled that 
lady in the exuberance of her 
relief and delight. 

After the birthday dinner, a 
very special banquet with all 
and graced 


of 






his favorite dishes, 
of course by the } 





Y 
re 


sence 





d that you were financing the scheme. 


} 1 ’ 


hg 


for granted that his orders would be obeyed, 
Ten minutes later he was talking to his 
She mentioned at once that 


been shopping all morning 


ou how sorry I am about a mix-up that 


argaret tells me that Hen- 
a beautiful dressing gown 
* began an excited voice. 

‘She had to tell me because 


already bought myself a dressing 


oice expressed indignation. 


s too late to send it back now,” 


aw. ‘So my idea is that 
id we'll let Henrietta think 
1 got for her to give to me.” 
ce was strongly reluctant 

But if you’ll tell me 


Say. 


id you my check 


The gown I got was frightfully extrava- 
I couldn’t think of letting anyone 
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Mrs ~atly 
wife ’s 
“By Jove,” he cried with shining eyes 


Patton, John Henry himself 


reception of the gift 


ne duplicated hi 


‘this is simply 
! Neve! 
I've simply got to kiss my 

He 
Mrs 


The best-looking gown I’ve ever seen 
so much in my life 
wife and the lady th 


ripping! 


liked one 





it brought her into the world!”’ 
kissed both women on each cheek and smiled into 
Patton’s twinkling eyes 

eithe “Nagy chor- 


** And you won’t get a bill for your present, 
tled his wife gayly; a remark which made the two conspir- 
look sudden] 
That night in the drowsy interval before 


her Mrs. Wall was suddenly moved toa conjugal confidence. 





ators y self-conscious 


leep settle dupon 


“John,” she said, “I’m going to tell you something.” 

“Yes?” John’s voice was dreamy 

“Tt wasn’t really I who gave you that perfectly beautiful 
dressing gown. It was mother. She bought it for me to 
give to you, so I could make youa real present ig 

**Good old girl!”” John Henry called himself back from 
the gate of dreams to utter the words with gusto. 

“It was awfully generous of her,”’ his wife added. 

“You bet it was! It was great!” 


* Jol "ang 


“Yes, dear?” 
“T’ve—I’ve—sometimes been afraid you didn’t like 
mother.” 


**What!”’ 

John Henry’s voice expressed surprise, horror and gen- 
uine resentment of an unjust charge. He did not dislike 
Mrs. Patton. He only abysmally feared her. 

“IT know you're always awfully nice to her 
considerate, and all that. But—you've never let her get 
really near to you. You do like her, don’t you?” 

“You bet I do!” 

**T’m so glad! ’ The head he loved nestled in the hollow 
of John Henry’s shoulder. ‘‘She must have paid fifty 
or sixty dollars for that gown.” 

“Guess she did,”’ corroborated her husband. 

The next instant he was followed out on the rocking sea 
of sleep by a hail from the mainland—a hail distant but 
clear, and to be oft repeated in his future waking hours. 
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ary? You bet I haven't.” 
take mother too.’ 
"urged Mrs. Pattor laugl 
usband’s dropped jaw S| 
and to go there a our gue 
r so much good. Be les, 
he gave you tl 


rit 


m k i 
conceded, for upsetting her little apple cart, and of cours 
he must make return. But if it could have taken sor 
other form! 
“Of course we'll take her if she wants to go,"’ he chee 
fully acquiesced. “Telephone her right off if you like.”’ 
He was rewarded by Henrietta’s delig 
was equally enthusiastic, but there wa 


for John Henry 


what ec lipse d 


Wall the jo 
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a new manner—one of affect 


y of tl 


In the first place Mr 


he wee 
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ing, combined with maternal authority. 


* John simply adore 


told her; 


conception of the re pon sibilitie 


you,” 
and Mrs. Patton was joy: 


h i j unwWw 
yusly living up t 
of her role. 


Henrietta 


John Henry had a robust masculine dislike to 
fussed over except by the one woman whose pleasure a 
privilege it was to fuss over him; and even this fussing 


reserved for private enjoy 
lic 














To be Waited on in Public Did Net Appeal to John Henry 
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European women do not live long in that climate 
il via und it 1 mmon Kné¢ edge that t maintain 
1 far require everal succe e mother 
Ihe prese Mr Hichen was but recently a bride 
Within a few weeks of her landing Bombay fever had 
yu to dest the more intangible qualitic of her 
eauty, which could not be permitted But it does not 
take long for the most exalted official to di cover that Bom 
iv fever resembles the Supreme Being in that it is no 
pecter ol persor It was not even so nearly convenient 


had been to send that 


Mr Hicher home; and that had been quite out of the 
it Liot 
But the Western Ghats furnish a very good barricade 
TY t Bombay fever. Devoutly inclined persons have 


even intimated that they were especially placed there 
for the convenience of men who are much attached to 
their hore 

Extending a thousand miles parallel with the coast, from 
ve to fortv miles inland, built mo tly of pinnacle 3 and 
en rising a few hundred or a few thousand feet from 
| mountains of their 
n the world, the Western Ghats are like a section of 


» rugged than al 


Hiimalayas in miniature he railroad line up ha i 

‘ ng stat proclaimed far and wide to be the most 

endid piece of railroad engineering on earth. That there 
re several more splendid in the Rocky Mountair 


t over the top, about seventy miles trom Bombay, are 


Khandalla, and Lanowli, and, farther on, Poona. Poona 
tar tation ometimes too far 
Lano a railroad station, which means that no one 
es there who is fit to associate with a police commis- 
wit 
But Khandalla no station at all, being only a small 


tain village, with three or four abandoned bungalows 
iy apart from each other, Heaven knows who built them 
whoever it was, they must have 


lone it too late, because there is a neglected grave or two 


good argument for the 
ioner Hichens was not per 

iaded. He seemed to have a constitutional antipathy to 
tt e bungalows The truth was, the first Mrs. Hichens 


The native agents got in every 


bungalows, but Police Comm 


had died in one of them 


dryer and 
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body he would en- 
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dure the man’s gaze, 
as long as the man 
chose, with a level 
look of cold untiring 
rebuke. There was 
no anger in it, no 
flash of light, no 
flame of passion; 
but it had a way of 
eating in. 

The servants bear 
common witne 
that it is the only 
thing they haveever 
known to drive the 
sahib away from the 
delightful relaxa- 
tions of his own 
which he 
claimed as a sanctu- 
ary from the stress 
and grind of his offi- 
cial days. But the 
Great Dane, Nels, 
had done it more 
than once. After- 
ward the sahib 
would sometime 
take Nels on a hunt- 
ing furlough. 

It was the first 
Mrs. Hichens who 
took the puppy with 
her when she went 


home, 








Two Little Figures Clang Together in the Opening—and Just at One Side a Dark Ungainly Shape! 


more comfortable all the time; but he wanted a tent, and 
he meant to put it where he wanted it. 

So, at great expense of time and labor on the part of 
natives, but very little expenditure of money on his part, 
he succeeded in hoisting a tent from Bombay to the top of 
the Western Ghats of a size and of an age and of a strength 
that suggested a military mess camp. 

The tent was set up in the Jungle at the edge of Khan- 
dalla. The servants would find quarters in Khandalla 
Village —a cook, a cook’s servant boy, and a butler for the 
entire household; a boy for the small son; an ayah for the 
wee girl, and a very expensive ayah for the lady herself. 

If an ayah is expensive enough she is usually a very 
intelligent person, thoroughly informed on most general 
subjects pertaining to her own country and entirely com- 
petent to impart that information. It is understood that 

he will always interpret the native standpoint relative to 
any matter under discussion. Her value as a servant may 
be great, but her value as an instructor will be greater. 

It was necessary that each of the ayahs should be wife to 
one of the menservants; but it is always possible to make 





a temporary arrangement of that sort to accommodate the 
customs of a high official. 

So the present Mrs. Hichens was to be established in 
the tent, very comfortably matted as to the floor and fur- 
nished with all necessary appointments of a satisfying 
quality and wealthy appearance. Men of high rank must 
do all things with a certain pomp and circumstance, other- 
wise the ignorant might sometimes forget their rank. And 
rank must never be allowed to be forgotten. 

Police Commissioner Hichens would spend all week-ends 
with her; that is to say, he would leave Bombay by the 
first train going up after court closed on Saturday and 
would be obliged to take the Sunday evening train down. 
The two children so recently come into the care of a second 
mother would be occupied and entertained by their serv- 
ants; and the little girl, not quite three years old, would 
be under the additional guardianship of a Great Dane dog, 
who had once belonged to her own mother. 

It will be observed that the Great Dane is spoken of as a 
personality. He was so. He seemed to have quite fixed 
conclusions about the family. He ignored the servants 
except Bhanah the cook, who was a servant as far out of 
the ordinary as the lady’s own ayah. He tolerated the 
small boy. He approved of the new lady. He never ceased 
to mourn for his dead mistress— especially in the presence 


of the man. 

He would extend his great length on the floor in a low 
couchant position, not too close to where the man sat, and 
earch the strong human face with eyes more strong. 
Without the twitch of a muscle anywhere in his whole 








to India with Police 
Commissioner 
Hichens; and before she die d } e Was made to promise her, 
on his honor, that he would care for and protect Nels as if 
Nels were his own son so long as Nels should live. 

There was no help for it, especially as it was quite well 
known among the servants that on the very day of her 
death she had made the sahib, with his own hands, lay the 
sleeping child over on the bed underneath Nels’ out 
stretched paws; because this was done in the presence of 
the baby’s ayah and of her own ayah also, and therefore 
two witnesses had heard her say: 

“Nels, I am giving my baby to you. The sahib, her 
father, is not able to be with her much; but you are to 
care for my baby for me. Do you understand, my dear?” 
She often called Nels ‘“* My dear,” with a peculiar inflection 
on the dear and an upward lilt of tone. 

And Nels had agreed, because he pressed the little body 
hard and lifted up his big gray head and cried a long low 
ery. And the lady had laughed a little and wiped glisten- 
ing tears from her death-misted face, for her baby would 
be—not quite alone 

So all the servants knew Nels had owned the child from 
that day. Now it is not a wise thing to antagonize a body 
of East Indian servants in matters they consider sacred; 
and Police Commissioner Hichens was a lawyer and a 
judge and a wise man. 

He might fear Nels as he feared death itself, the two 
being equivalent in his mind; but he might not destroy 
Nels with his own hand nor let it be known that he had 
caused the great dog's death. Still, if he took Nels with 
him on hunting furloughs, as often as possible setting him 
to charge most deadly game, there was always the possi- 
bility of an accident. 

To many it seemed strange that the present Mrs. 
Hichens, a regal young English thing, was made to live in 
a lonely tent well back among dense jungle growths, quite 
out of sight or call, away from any human habitation, 
with her husband’s little son and little daughter and a 
Great Dane dog. Certainly, the servants were about during 
the daytime—as much out of sight as possible, according 
to their good teaching. But at night there were no servants 
about; they were all far away, at the other end of the 
village, because the natives who lived at this side were 
low caste. 

And it was at night the thing developed—a slow-driving 
inquisition, night after night. It drove her through and 
beyond the deadly fever lassitude. She was not building 
up out of it; she was beaten down below it. She was beaten 
through all the successive stages of breaking nerves. She 
used all the known arguments, all the intellectual meth- 
ods, to sustain pure courage, to hold herself immune. She 
used them all up. 
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At first, when her husband came up for his week-ends 
he was quite evidently pleased with his arrangement. And 
it would take a self-confidence that had long since gone 
a-glimmering out of her to break in on his enthusiasm with 
any criticism of his provisions for her comfort; certainly 
no criticism on any basis of noise. It has been said that 
Police Commissioner Hichens was an unapproachablé 
man; and some things are impossible. One can die, you 
know, any death. But some things are entirely impossible. 

The day came when she dragged her weary weight up from 
the couch and drove her unsteady frame along the new 
pathway through jungle thickets toward the village. The 
idea had been gnawing in her consciousness for days 
to find the nearest house or hut, or any kind of place where 
human beings lived, so as to have it in her mind where to 
run when the time came. It had come to that. It went in 
circles through her brain; when the time came to run she 
positively must know where to run. 

Her progress was slow and painful. When her limbs 
shook so she could not stand alone she leaned against a 
tree. She must not lie down on the ground on account of 
the centipedes and scorpions, 


“Hello!” 

Startled a little, she turned toward the voice—a man’s 
voice, very low. It came from somewhere behind her. She 
broke away from her support and the fever surge caught 
her and whipped her from head to foot. Her balance was 
going. “‘I’msorry. I didn’t mean to frighten you.” 

She was kept from falling by the arm of the stranger. 

“No. It’s the fever. I assure you 
it’s the fever.”’ 


9 


“Will all the other servants help you, ayah dear? 

“It is already considered and determined among us. 
He shall never learn from us.” 

“Why are you all so good to me?” 

“Because by the hand of our master, who is our father 
and our mother, our bodies live; but by the grace of thy 
soul our hearts are glad. It is better to have joy in the 
heart one day than to endure upon the fatness which 
grows out of a full stomach for ten years!" 

“Oh, ayah, don’t tell me things like that, because they 
are never to be forgotten.” 

“That is a great saying, O Flower of Life; a saying 
come down from many generations. My people have 
found in it much food. The most poor among us go empty 
many days by the strength in it. And it is known that 
holy men have lived long years of holy life, without any 


satisfaction to the body at all, dwelling in that courage by, 


which the unutterable of suffering may be endured 
entirely by the memory of one day.” 

The ayah’s voice finished in the tone of ceremony; and 
she moved smoothly from the room, unconscious that she 
had not been dismissed. 

The following evening, after the police commissioner 
had gone down, the ayah brought a report concerning the 
stranger. His name was Sanford Hantee Sahib. He was an 
American sahib. He did not consort with any of his own 
people or with Europeans. Of all human beings he had 
only one friend and associate, Cadman Sahib, who was a 
great man among men—as was well known by even the 
ignorant. Cadman Sahib had been heard to call him 
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Skag; but Cadman Sahib would permit no one to call him 
by that title except himself. Therefore it was a sealed title, 
to pronounce which few were worthy. Five days before 
Sanford Hantee Sahib had come by train from far in the 
interior—beyond the Grass Jungle country—to meet ar 
Indian sahib of high rank, in the railroad service, at Poona 
It was an appointment personal to himself: no one knew 
the purpose. Also, why Cadman Sahib had not come 
together with him was not known; unless 

“Oh,ayah! Idon’t care a bit about Cadman Sahib. Wil 
What about the man? Now goor 

“*Most illustrious lady, the thing is an exaltation. My 
head is at your feet. One such as I should not approach 
power like his, save turning fresh from a bath.” 

“Ayah, dear! I am prepared.” 

“He has the power to control all wild animals. So great 
is his power that not long ago, when he and his so fortunate 
friend, Cadman Sahib, had both fallen into a tiger pit 
trap, and a mighty young tiger in his full strength had 
come after them, falling bodily down upon them, and 
being full of fright and fury had turned upon them to 
destroy them, beholding his master’s face, the beast had 
become subject to him in the instant and had sat quietly 
before him the whole night, without moving to hurt them 
What man will require more than this?” 

“For heaven’s sake! What a tale! But, ayah, what 


ye 


you be good enough? 


sort of man is he? 
“Who shall be able to know what sort of man? 
enough?” 
“We require much more than that.’ 
** Lady, [— whoam not as you are— 


Is it not 





Now he just steadied her with one f= 
hand. The fever was filling her brain ; 
with a dull haze. . . . He was 
slender and not tall. He was much 
bronzed. She could see only his eyes 
and his mouth. He spoke again: 

“Why are you alone in this Jungle 
with this kind of fever?”’ 

The words dropped into her con- 
sciousness —even, smooth—like peb- 
bles gently released into water. 

Then the blackness of outer dark- 
ness came up between. 


That was how the present Mrs. 
Hichens began to know Skag. Hecar- 
ried her back along the path, fresh- 
marked by her own footsteps, to the 
ent. Next afternoon he called to 
learn how she was. He had a sheaf 
of wild mountain lilac blooms in his 


“Oh, lovely! I haven’t seen lilacs 

nee I left England.” 

‘They make me think of my 
mother,”” he said, giving the flowers 
nto her hands, 

“I should so much like to hear 
about your mother.” 

Skag had not the habit of much 
speaking, but he found it easy to tell 
this Engli sh girl about the mother who 
had died when he was a child. She 
leaned against banked pillows and 
watched the changes flow across his 
face. They were almost startling, and 


yet so clean, so wi olesome, 





felt inwardly refreshed, as by a brea 
from mountain heights, 

He went before sunset. After he 
had gone she asked her ayah to find 
out about who he was and whatever 
concerning him. 

When Police Commissioner Hich- 
ens came up that week-end he was so 
eriously dissatisfied with the tedi- 
ousness of her recovery that she had 
no inclination at all to tell him about 
having gone out from the tent on her 
ywwn unsteady feet. Certainly, it 
would be calamitous for him to hear 
ff her having been carried in by a 
perfect stranger. For which reason 

he called her ayah while the sahib 
was in his bath before dinner and said 
to her hurriedly: 

“ Ayah, will you do a thing for my 
sake?” 

“To the shedding of my blood, 
Thou Shining.” 

“Then guard from the master that 
he shall not learn of my going out or 
of the stranger who appeared.” 

“He shall never learn. Never while 








| have not bathed since dawn. Surely 
calamity will fall on me if I set my 
tongue to the nature of such a one.’ 

“Tf he is holy, then he will be will 
ing to help = 

* The knowledge of him among men 
is that he is that.” 

“Then, ayah, I shall take the dan 
ger of calamity away from you; for | 
have need. Speak.” 

“Tt is known that he resembles the 
most high masters themselves in tha 
he is always kind! And yet there w 
astrange saying that he permitted hi 
friend, Cadman Sahib, to destroy 
head of a mighty serpent, which h: 
feasted upon the creatures and cl 
dren of a Grass Jungle village. No 
these tl ings could not both be tr 
at the same time unless he had take 
a vow to protect the children of met 
In that case his presence in the land 
was a benediction be yond the bene 
diction of twenty years of full rair 


He might even be one of the high 


gods, incarnated to erve Vishnu 
the Great Preserver, if what they said 
Was true that he had been reco 
nized by Neela Dev, the Blue God 
king of all the elephant in | ow? 
place!" 

“Then, ayah, fasten it all into one 
word,” 

“That he is a very great mystix 
Not one of the Vou who are unclear 


and serap-fed, but a true m 
a master and an adept in one of the 
greatest of all powers.” 

“Have nofear! Lalone shall cart 
the burden of speaking.” 

Since there are few more potent 
benedictions than “‘Have no fear 
the ayah withdrew in deep content 





While Skag sat in the tent next 


the police commi ner’ fe 
| to him: “I have learned that you ars 
1 wonder man.” 
| “That is a mistake 
“Is it true that you and i frie } 
spent the night in a pit trap 
living unchained tiger, and that he 
not hurt 1 
A part of a night es.” 
“Can 3 ‘ lain it on any-or 


nary ground 
“Maybe not quite ordinary. Itra 


eled several years with a circus 





America; and I learned to} al 
ma especially the big cats of dif 
fere rt 

71 


How do you do it? 
‘A man does it by first mastering 
the wild animals in himself. Then he 


ave learned never to be afraid.” 
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he lives shall he learn, unless from 
your own lips.” 





“The Next Call is a Laugh—a Harsh Laugh. 


The Effect is to Terrorize and Paralyze Its Prey" 


Is that all 


Continued on Page i61) 
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Who Gets Americanized 


By JAMES #, COLLINS look-—-but baffling both to the teacher’s ear 


, PHAT sort of fellow — Charlie Brent? Oh, 
\ atypical young inhabitant of the East- 
ern “‘ Mister” belt. Never west or south 

f Philadelphia, to live. Pretty much an Amer- 
in of the quantity-production kind turned out by our 
eges and technical schools. Trained mentally to the 
ist ounce for his special work—conscientious, progres- 
«, idealistic about his own job close at hand, and about 
big human issues like the League of Nations. Comfort- 
ible American home in an American suburb, little 
American wife, couple of American children, rising salary, 
omething put thriftily aside for emer- 
gencies and the falling curve of life. But decidedly over- 
pecialized, too close an office life since college, hardly any 


yrowing ability, 


experience roughing it with people as they are pitch- 
forked into the world 
When the startled city woke up to the fact that a real 


iet on Russian lines was being organized down on its 
Hust Side, Charlie Brent’ employer wa one of the business 
leaders who undertook to do something about it. 


What they undertook to do went under the broad term 
of Americanization at first, and they started with a survey. 
ocial workers investigated the East Side, with its fifty- 
even nationalities. They visited factories, political lead 
er priest disentangled local groups, enumerated the 
Ru ians, the Italians, the Czechoslovak 3, the Poles. They 
iscertained how many could speak English, how many 
read or wrote it, how many could not, how many were 
American citizens or hed to be 


Learning to Teach English 


MHEN they began bringing together little groups to learn 
English, and here is where Charlie Brent got into the 
game. There was a call for volunteers to teach. Charlie's 
be held a conference of department heads and put the 
proposition before them as it had been put to him. A few 
Americans were wanted to go down on the East Side one 
r two nights each week, take a class of foreign-born men, 
At the outset 
probably such a class would not include anyone who could 


mostly laborers, and drill them in English 


peak English at all, and certainly nobody with a vocabu 
lary of more than a hundred words, and those mostly slang 


and swear word Skill in teaching was not required, 
because any intelligent volunteer could be shown how in 
two or three le al 

It was rather a queer proposition, the boss admitted 


But obviously 
unless something was done 
about this Americanization 
problem nobody could tell 
how far Bolshevism might go. 

Charlie volunteered, and 
was told to report to a branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. He began by 
itting in a class himself, and 
learning to teach English 
weording to the method de- 
veloped by Dr. Peter Roberts. 
This involved little strain 
upon the intellect. After 
three lessons Charlie Brent 
was ready to step before a 
class of Italians, Poles or 
Russians speaking not a word 
of English, and begin Amer- 
icanizing, though he did not 
know a single word of his 


didn't have time to take it up himself 


pupils’ own language. 
One night his own teacher 
took him down to a Polish 
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church and started him in with a class of men whose ages 
ran from twenty to sixty, showed him how to take hold, 
and then left him, saying that this was his class now, and 
that he would teach two nights a week, and get along all 
right. 

Whereupon Charlie Brent began Americanizing— him- 
self. 

The first lesson was a leaflet printed in primer type, with 
something more than a dozen simple English phrases under 
the heading Getting Up in the Morning. His Poles sat 
before him, husky chaps, crowded in the children’s seats, 
shy but attentive, with nothing whatever in the way of 
lesson papers to bother them. Charlie had the only lesson 
paper, and his job was to repeat the phrases and illustrate 
them by motions and with various objects, and by squares 
and circles on the blackboard. 

Dr. Peter Roberts originated this system of teaching 
English about ten years ago, and the national Y plunged 
upon it with a first investment of twenty-eight dollars to 
print one thousand lesson leaflets, and tried it out in night 
classes. It proved so successful and popular that it is now 
expanded in a series of pamphlets, beginning with simple 
English and extending to reading courses and civics, to 
prepare people of foreign birth for naturalization. When 
war demonstrated the need for Americanization, first in 
the Army and later industrially, the Roberts method was 
found to be about the most practical and quickest system 
of its kind. 

It follows simple principles. The ear rather than the 
eye is the organ of language. We learned to talk our own 
language by hearing it spoken as children before seeing 
printed words. The book French you learned at school 
does well enough for reading, but no Frenchman under- 
stands when you speak it, and your untrained ear does not 
comprehend his speech. Then, the lessons deal with com- 
mon everyday English that men can use in their everyday 
affairs—going to work, telling time, eating their meals. 
Each sentence suggests the next sentence, and bears on the 
lesson theme. Each sentence teaches at least one new 
word and shows how to link it up in everyday speech for 
everyday purposes. Each sentence is chosen with a view 
to being acted out by the teacher, with motions and stage 
properties, like cups and spoons, so that while the pupil 
hears the words and learns to pronounce them he sees the 
action or the object. 

‘I awake from sleep,” began Charlie, reading the first 
sentence, 

““Oy avake from sleep!""3 

“Oy avake from szleep!"’ 

**Aw avoik f’m schlip!”’ 

“T awoik frun szszszle-e-e-ep !"’ 

Promptly the class barked back the first sentence as 
Charlie illustrated it by stretching his arms. He repeated 
it again and again; and with hearing and repetition the 
chorus, with its odd foreign vowels and sibilants, began to 
blend into something approximately like his own pronun- 
clation, 

“Very good,”’ he said, encouraging them. ‘‘ Now one by 
one—you say it!”’ he said, pointing to one of the class. 
“What is your name?” 

And then he got a lesson himself. 

“Tadeusz Szwajkartsko,”’ was the answer. 

It sounded even more obscure than it looks. In the 
foundry where he works Tadeusz Szwajkartsko was nick- 
named ‘‘Tom McCarty” by a timekeeper, and for all 
industrial purposes is classified as Number 6938. The 
awkward-looking “‘deusz's and szwaj's"’ became 
in his speech much more pleasant than they 
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and to his voice. 

“I am going to learn to call these fellow 
correctly by their names,” declared Charlie to 
himself, and stopped right there to take his little Polish 
lesson, repeating the name until he had it approximately 
Nothing could have been finer than the courtesy of that 
class while the teacher stumbled over its own native lan- 
guage. Charlie demonstrated that he was not a know 
it-all. 

“Now, Tadeusz Szwajkartsko, you say ‘I awake from 
sleep.’’’ And he drilled him several times, and then went 
on to the next pupil 

““T open my eyes.” 

“‘T look for my watch.” 

“T find my watch.” 

“T see what time it is 

“Tt is six o'clock.” 

At the end of that lesson the class was fairly familiar 
with two dozen English words for everyday things. It had 
learned by listening and watching. As Charlie said ‘‘I find 
my watch,” he took out the timepiece and held it up and 
pointed to six o’clock. Washing one’s face, combing one’s 
hair and putting on garments were all illustrated. Then 
this whole lesson was shown in print on a large chart, and 
each sentence gone over until repetition tied the word to 
the action, and the printed words began to be familiar. 


A Lesson in Table Talk 


HEN he saw how pantomime helped things along 

Charlie came to the next lesson lugging a suitcase 
packed with stuff from home, to illustrate a table lesson. 
This session dealt with words like table, chair, tablecloth, 
napkin, plate, knife, fork, spoon, cup, saucer, salt, pepper 
He set the table before his class and had them illustrate by 
acting out a pantomime breakfast. “I take a chair— the 
knife is steel—the spoon is on the table—the cup and 
saucer are made of china.” 

“What does Tadeusz take?” 

“A chair,”’ shouted the class. 

‘What is made of steel?” 

“The knife, the fork!” 

“And the cup is made of —wha 

“‘China,”’ came back the chorus. 

One evening while this work was still new to him Charlie 
left the office thoroughly tired out, and especially ‘‘fed up 
on people.”’ He would have given a day’s salary to skip his 
class that night and go home, 
where nobody could ask him 
another question. But he 
bucked up to the volunteer 
teaching job and took the 
trolley down to the Polish 
church, It was raining and the 
East Side looked especially 
drab and drippy. There was 
a larger class than usual that 
night. Others had heard 
about it, and some of the 
first pupils were already 
parading their English after 
a half dozen lessons. Charlie 
unpacked his stage proper- 
ties and went to work. 

Then something unex- 
pected happened. 

The interest and good will 
of the class stimulated him 
like a tonic. Within five 
minutes he felt thoroughly 

Continued on Page 82) 
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OUR true golfer is a man 
who, knowing that life is 
short and perfection hard 
to attain, neglects no opportunity of prac- 
ticing his chosen sport, allowing neithe: 


TLLUSTRATED BY 


By Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 


RALEIGH ‘Is there a row about me?” 


HENRY 





“The chappie there's all the row 
about. The mater was just telling 
me that you lived here.” 


‘Is there what!"’ Reggie’s manner 





wind nor weather nor any external in- 
fluence to keep him from it. There is 
a story, with an excellent moral lesson, 
of a golfer whose wife had determined 
to leave him forever. ‘‘ Will nothing alter 
your decision?”’ he say “Will nothing 
induce you to stay? Well, then, while 
you’re packing I think I'll go out on the 
lawn and rub up my putting a bit.” 

George Bevan was of this turn of mind. 
He might be in love; Romance might 
have sealed him for her own; but that 
was no reason for blinding himself to the 
fact that his long game was bound to 
suffer if he neglected to keep himself up 
to the mark. His first act on arriving at 
Belpher Village had been to ascertain 
whether there was a links in the neigh- 
borhood; and thither, on the morning 
after his visit to the castle and the de- 
livery of the two notes, he repaired. 

At the hour of the day which he had 
selected the clubhouse was empty and he 
had just resigned himself to a solitary 
game when, with a whirr and a rattle, a 
gray racing-car drove up and from it 
emerged the same long young man whom, 
a couple of days earlier, he had seen 
wriggle out from underneath the same 
machine. It was Reggie Byng’s habit, 
also, not to allow anything, even love, 
to interfere with golf; and not even the 
prospect of hanging about the castle 
grounds in the hope of catching a glimpse 
of Alice Faraday and exchanging timor- 
ous words with her had been enough to 
keep him from the links. 

Reggie surveyed George with a friendly 
eye. He had a dim recollection of hav- 
ing seen him before somewhere at some 
time or other, and Reggie had the pleas- 
ing disposition which caused him:to rank 
anybody whom he had seen somewhere 
at some time or other as a bosom friend. 

“Ttullo! Hullo! Hullo!’ he observed. 

“‘Good morning,” said George. 

“Waiting for somebody?” 

“No.” 

** How about it, then 
forth?” 

** Delighted.” 

George found himself speculating upon 
Reggie. He was unable to place him. 
That he was a friend of Maud he knew, 
and guessed that he was also a resident 
of the castle. He would have liked to 
question Reggie, to probe him, to collect 
from him inside information as to the 
progress of events within the castle walls; 
but it is a peculiarity of golf, as of love, 
that it temporarily changes the natures 
of its victims; and Reggie, a confirmed 
babbler off the links, became while in 
action a stern, silent, intent person, his whole being cen- 
tered onthe game. With the exception of a casual remark 
of a technical nature when he met George on the various 
tees and an occasional expletive when things went wrong 
with his ball, he eschewed conversation. It was not till 
the end of the round that he became himself again. 

“If I'd known you were such hot stuff,”’ he declared 
as George holed his eighteenth putt from a distance of 
ten feet, ‘“‘I’d have got you to give me a stroke or two.” 

“IT was on my game to-day,” said George modestly. 
“Sometimes I slice as if I were cutting bread and can’t 
putt to hit a haystack.” 

‘Let me know when one of those times comes along, and 
I’ll take you on again. I don’t know when I’ve seen any- 
thing fruitier than the way you got out of the bunker at 
the fifteenth. It reminded me of a match I saw be- 
tween . Reggie became technical. At the end 
of his observations he climbed into the gray car. 

“Can I drop you anywhere?” 

“Thanks,” said George, “‘if it’s not taking you out of 
your way.” 

“I’m staying at Belpher Castle.” 

“‘I live quite near there. Perhaps you'd care to come in 


and have a drink on your way?” 





? Shall we stagger 





” 








George Leaped From His Rail Like a Hunted Grasshopper, and Swung Himself Out 


“A ripe scheme!" agreed Reggie. Ten minutes in the 
gray car ate up the distance between the links and George’ 
cottage. Reggie Byng passed these minutes, in the inter- 
vals of eluding carts and foiling the apparently suicidal 
intentions of some stray fowls, in jerky conversation on 
the subject of his iron-shots, with which he expressed a 
deep dissatisfaction. 

“Topping little place! Absolutely!” was the verdict 
he pronounced on the exterior of the cottage, as he foi- 
lowed George in. ‘I’ve often thought it would be a rather 
sound scheme to settle down in this sort of shanty and 
keep chickens and grow a honey-colored beard and have 
soup and jelly brought to you by the vicar’s wife, and so 
forth. Nothing to worry you then! Do you live all alone 
here?” 

George was busy squirting seltzer into his guest’s glass. 

“Yes. Mrs. Platt comes in and cooks for me—the 
farmer’s wife next door.” 

An exclamation from the other caused him to look up. 
Reggie Byng was staring at him, wide-eyed. 

“Great Scott— Mrs. Platt! Then you’re the chappie!” 

George found himself unequal to the intellectual pres- 
sure of the conversation. 

“The chappie?” 


became solicitous. “I say, my dear old 
sportsman, I don’t want to be the bearer 
of bad tidings and what not, if you know 
what I mean, but didn’t you know there 
was a certain amount of angry passions 
rising and so forth because of you? At 
the castle, ] mean? 
to be discussing your private affairs, and 
all that sort of thing, but what I mean is 

well, you don’t expect you can come 
charging in the way you have without 
touching the family on the raw a biti 
The daughter of the house falls in love 
with you; the son of the house languishes 
in chokey because he has a row with you 
in Piecadilly; and on top of all that you 
come here and camp out at the castle 
gates! Naturally the family are a bit 
peeved. Only natural, eh? I mean to say, 


I don’t want to seem 


George listened to this address in be- 
wilderment. Maud in love with him! It 
sounded incredible. That he should love 
her after their one meeting was a differ 
ent thing altogether. That was perfectly 
natural and in order, But that he should 
have had the incredible luck to win her 
affection—the thing struck him as gro 
tesque and ridiculous. 

“In love with me?” he cried. “‘ What 
on earth do you mean?” 

Regyie’s bewilderment equaled his own 

“Well, dash it all, old top, it surely 
isn’t news to you? She must have told 
you. Why, she told me!” 

“Told you?) Am I going mad?” 

“Absolutely! I mean, absolutely not! 
teggie hesitated, The sub 
But, once started, it 


might as well be proceeded with to some 


Look here 
ject was delicate. 


conclusion. A fellow couldn't go on talk- 
ing about his iron-shots after this, ju 
as if nothing had happened. This was a 
time for the laying down of cards, the 
opening of hearts. “I say, you know,” 
ne went on, feeling |} way, “you'll prot 


ably think it deuced rummy of me tall 


ing like tl perfect stranger and what 
not don’t even know eacl other’ 
name 


**Mine’s Bevan, if that'll be any help.’ 

“Thanks very much, old chap. Great 
help! Mine’s Byng. Reggie Byng. Well, 
as we're all pals here and the meeting 
tiled and so forth, I'll start by saying 
that the mater is most deucedly set on 
my marrying Lady Maud. Been pals all 
our li es, you know Children toge the r, 
and all that sort of rot Now there’s no- 
body I think a more corking sportsman 
than Maud, if you know what I mean, 
but this is where the catch comes in 
I’m most frightfully in love with some 





body ¢ Hopeless, and all that sort of thing, but still 
there i And all the while the mater behind me with 
a bradawl, sicking me on to propose to Maud, who 
wouldn't have me if I were the only fellow on earth. You 


can’t imagine, my dear old chap, what a relief it was to 
both of us when she told me the other day that she was i: 
love with you and wouldn’t dream of looking at anybox 
else. I tell you I went singing about the place!’ 

George felt inclined to imitate his excellent example 
A burst of song was the only adequate expression of the 
mood of heavenly happiness which this young man 
revelations had brought upon him. The wh 
seemed different. Wings seemed to sprout from Reggie’ 
shapely shoulders. The air was filled with soft music. 
Even the wall paper seemed moderately attractive 


He mixed himself a second highball. It was the next 
best thing to singing 
“Tl see,” he said It was difficult to say anything 


Reggie was regarding him enviously 

““T wish I knew how the deuce fellows set abou 
a girl fall in love with them. Other chappies seem to do 
it, but I can’t even start. She seems to sort of yaze through 


mak ing 


me, don’t you know. She kind of looks at me as if I were 
more to be pitied than censured, but as if she thought I 
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really ought to do something about it. Of 


yurse she’s a devilish brainy girl and I’m a 
fearful chump. Makes it kind of hopeless, 

hat?” ‘ 
VW ui 

(,eorge, In his new orn happiness, found a 

easure in encouraging a less lucky mortal 


Not a bit. You ought to q ‘ 
Yes?” said Reggie eagerly 
George shook his head 
No, I don’t know,” he said 
Nor do I, dash it! aid Reggie 


George pondered 


It eer to me it’ purely a question of 
| Kither you're lucky or you're not 

Look at me, for instance, What is there about 

me to make a wonderful girl love me?” 















Nothing! I see what you mean. At least, 
hat I mean to say ts 

No. You were right the first time. It’ 
ill a question of luck. There’s nothing anyone 
in do - 

| hang about a good deal and get in her 
vay,” said Reggie. ‘“She’s always tripping 
ver me. I thought that might help a bit 

It might, of course.” 

But, on the other hand, when we do meet 
I can't think of anything to say.” 

‘That's bad.” 

Deuced funny thing. I’m not what you'd 
all a silent sort of chappie by nature sut 
when I'm with her—-I don’t know. It’s rum!” 
He drained his glass and rose. ‘Well, I sup 
pose I may as well be staggering. Don’t get 
ip. Have another game one of these days, 
what?” 

as plendid Any time you like.” 

‘Well, so long.” 

* Good-by.”” 

George gave himself up to glowing thoughts 
For the first time in his life he seemed to be 

diy aware of his own existence, It was as 

f he were some newly created thing. Ever 
thing around him and everything he did had 
taken on a strange and novel interest He 
eemed to notice the ticking of the clock for 
the first time. When he raised his glass the 
action had a curious air of newness. All his 

He could even 
inquired Reggie, appearing in the 
doorway like part of a conjuring trick, “if 1 gave her a 


enses were oddly alert 
“How would it be,” 


flower or two every now and then? Just thought of it as I 
was starting the car. She's fond of flowers.” 

Fine!” said George heartily He had not heard a 
word. The alertness of sense which had come to him was 
accompanied by a strange inability to attend to other 
people's speech. This would no doubt pass, but meanwhile 
it made him a poor listener 


‘Well, it’s worth trying,” 
ane 


said Reggie I'll give it a 
whirl Toodleoo 

*Good-by 

‘Pip-pip!” 

Reggie withdrew, and presently came the noise of the 
car starting. George returned to his thoughts. 

Time, as we understand it, ceases to exist for a man in 
such circumstances. Whether it was a minute later or 
several hours, George did not know; but presently he was 
aware of a small boy standing beside him, a golden-haired 
who wore the uniform of a page. He 
came out of his trance. This, he recognized, was the boy 
to whom he had given the note for Maud He was differ- 
ent from any other intruder He meant something in 


boy with blue eyes, 


George wheme of thing 
‘Ullo!” said the youth 
Hullo Alphon o! 


My name’s not Alphonso.” 


aid George 


Well, you be very careful or it soon may be.” 

Got a note for yer from Lidy Mord 

You'll tind some cake and ginger ale in the kitchen,” 
iid the grateful George. “Give it a trial 

Not ‘arf!" said the stripling 


x! 


(> IRGE opened the letter with trembling and reverent 
I fingers. 


Dear Mr. Bevan Thank you ever so much for your 
note, which Albert gave to me. How very, very kind 


‘Hey, mister! 

George looked up testily. The boy Albert had reappeared 

“What's the matter? Can't you find the cake?” 

“I've found the kike,” rejoined Albert, adducing proof 
of the statement in the shape of a massive slice, from which 
he took a substantial bite to assist thought. “But I can’t 
find the ginger ile.” 

George waved him away 
moment was annoying 

Look for it, child, look for it! Sniff for it! Bay on its 

trail! It’s somewhere about.” 


This interruption at such a 


TS Tt” <i a” ——————— a 
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“"Wri'!"’ mumbled Albert 
through the cake. He flicked 
a crumb off his cheek with a 
tongue which would have ex- 
cited the interest of an ant- 
eater. “I like ginger ile.” 

“Well, go and bathe in it.” 

““—eer 


“This,"’ Said Plam- 
mer Somberty, Gazing 
Over the Rail Into the Dark:+ 
ness, ‘isthe PlaceWhere That 
Fellow What's+Hiss+Name 
Jumped Off in the Reign of 
Thingummy, Isn't It ?** 


George returned to his 
letter 

Dear Mr. Bevan: Thank 
you ever so much for your 
note, which Albert gave me 
How very, very kind of you 
to come here like this 

“Hey, mister!” 

“Good heavens!"’ George glared. ‘What's the matter 
now? Haven't you found that ginger ale yet?” 

“I've found the ginger ile right enough, but I can’t find 
the thing.” 

“The thing? What thing?” 

“The thing. The thing wot you open ginger ile with.” 


“Oh, you mean the thing? It’s in the middle drawer of 
the dresser. Use your eyes, my boy!” 

aes 

George gave an overwrought sigh and began the letter 
again 

Dear Mr. Bevan: Thank you ever so much for your 
note, which Albert gave me. How very, very kind of you 
to come here like this and to say that you would help me. 
And how clever of you to find me after I was so secretive 
that day in the cab! You really can help me, if you are 
willing. It’s too long to explain in a note, but I am in great 
trouble, and there is nobody except you to help me. I will 
explain everything when I see you. The difficulty will be 
to slip away from home. They are watching me every 
moment, I’m afraid. But I will try my hardest to see you 
very soon. ours sincerely, 

Maup MArRsH. 

Just for a moment, it must be confessed, the tone of the 
letter a little damped George. He could not have said 
just what he had expected, but certainly Reggie’s revela- 
tions had prepared him for something rather warmer, 
something more in the style in which a girl would write to 
the man she loved. The next moment, however, he saw 
how foolish any such expectation had been. How on earth 
could any reasonable man expect a girl to let herself go at 
this stage of the proceedings? It was for him to make the 
first move. Naturally she wasn’t going to reveal her feel- 
ings until he had revealed his. George raised the letter 
to his lips and kissed it vigorously 

“Hey, mister!” 
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George started guiltily. The blush of shame overspread 
his cheeks. The room seemed to echo with the sound of 
that fatuous kiss. 

“Kitty, kitty, kitty!” he called, snapping his fingers 
and repeating the incriminating noise. ‘I was just calling 
my cat,” he explained with dignity. ‘‘ You didn’t see her 
in there, did you?” 

Albert’s blue eyes met his in a derisive stare. The lid of 
the left one fluttered. It was but too plain that Albert was 
not convinced. 

“A little black cat with a white shirt front,’’ babbled 
George perseveringly. ‘‘She’s usually either here or there 
or—or somewhere. Kitty! kitty! kitty!” 

The cupid’s bow of Albert’s mouth parted. He uttered 
one word: 

“Swank!” 

There was a tense silence. What Albert was thinking one 
cannot say. The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts 
What George was thinking was that the late King Herod 
had been unjustly blamed for a policy which had been both 
statesmanlike and in the interests of the public. He was 
blaming the mawkish sentimentality of the modern legal 
system which ranks the evisceration and secret burial of 
small boys as a crime. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean.” 

“T’ve a good mind to 

Albert waved a deprecating hand 

“‘Tt’sallright, mister. I’m yer friend.” 
‘You are, are you? Well, don’t let it 
get about. I’ve got a reputation to keep 
up.” 

“I’m yer friend, I tell you. I can help 

yer. I want to help yer!” 
George’s views on infanticide under- 
went a slight modification. After all, he 
_~ felt, much must be excused to youth. 
a Youth thinks it funny to see a man kiss- 
ing a letter. It is not funny, of course, 
a it is beautiful; but it’s no good arguing 
-. the point. Let youth have its snigger, 
e provided, after it has finished sniggering, 
it intends to buckle to and be of practical 
assistance. Albert, as an ally, was not to 
be despised. George did not know what 
Albert’s duties as a page boy were, but they 
seemed to be of a nature that gave him 
plenty of leisure and freedom; and a friendly 
resident of the castle with leisure and free- 

dom was just what he needed. 

“That’s very good of you,” he said, twist- 
ing his reluctant features into a smile 

“T can 'elp!"’ persisted Albert. “‘Got a cigaroot?” 

“Do you smoke, child?” 

“When I get old of a cigaroot I do.” 

“T’m sorry I can’t oblige you. I don’t smoke ciga- 
rettes,.”’ 

“Then I'll ’ave to ’ave one of my own,” said Albert 
moodily. 

He reached into the mysteries of his pocket and pro- 
duced a piece of string, a knife, the wishbone of a fowl, 
two marbles, a crushed cigarette and a match. Re- 
placing the string, the knife, the wishbone and the 
marbles he ignited the match against the tightest part of 
his person and lit the cigarette 

“T ean ’elp yer. I know the ropes.” 

“And smoke them,”’ said George, wincing. 

“Pardon?” 

“Nothing.” 

Albert took an enjoyable whiff. 

“‘T know all about yer.” 

“You do?” 

“You and Lidy Mord.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” 

“‘T was listening at the key’ole while the row was goin’ 
on.”’ 

“There was a row, was there?” 

A faint smile of retrospective enjoyment lit up Albert’s 
face 

“An orful row! Shoutin’ and yellin’ and cussin’ all over 
the shop. About you and Lidy Mord.” 

“And you drank it in, eh?” 

*‘Pardon?” 

“I say, you listened?” 

“Not ‘arf, I listened! Seein’ I'd just drawn you in the 
sweepstike, of course I listened—not ’arf!” 

George did not follow him here. 

“The sweepstike? What's a sweepstike?”’ 

“Why, a thing you put names in ‘ats and draw ’em, and 
the one that gets the winning name wins the money.” 

“Oh, you mean a sweepstake!”’ 

“'That’s wot I said—a sweepstike.” 

George was still puzzled. 

“But I don’t understand. How do you mean you drew 
me in a sweepstike —I mean a sweepstake? What sweep- 
stake?” 

“Down in the servants’ ’all. Keggs, the butler, started 
it. I ’eard ’im say he always ’ad one every place ’e was in 
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as a butler--leastways, whenever there was any dorters of 
the ’ouse. There’s always a chance, when there’s a ‘ouse- 
party, of one of the dorters of the ’ouse gettin’ married to 
one of the gents in the party, so Keggs ’e puts all of the 
gents’ names in an ‘at, and you pay five shillings for a 
chance, and the one that draws the winning name gets the 
money. And if the dorter of the ’ouse don’t get married 
that time, the money’s put away and added to the pool for 
the next ’ouse party.” 

George gasped. This revelation of life below stairs in 
the stately homes of England took his breath away. Then 
astonishment gave way to indignation. 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that you—-you worms made 
Lady Maud the—the prize of a sweepstake!”’ 

Albert was hurt. 

‘*Who’re you calling worms?’ 

George perceived the need of diplomacy. After all much 
depended on this child’s good will. 

‘I was referring to the butler—what’s his name 
Keggs.”’ 

“’E ain't a worm, e’s a serpint.”” Albert drew at his 
cigarette. His brow darkened!, “’E does the drawing, 
Keggs does, and I'd like to know ’‘ow it is ’e always manages 
to cop the fav’rit!"’ 

Albert chuckled. “But this time I done him proper. 
"E didn’t want me in the thing at all—said I was too young. 
Tried to do the drawin’ without me. ‘Clip that boy one 
side of the ‘ead!’ ’e says, ‘and turn ’im out!’ ’e says. I 
says, ‘Yus, you will!’ I says. ‘And wot price me goin’ to 
‘is lordship and blowing the gaff?’ Isays. *E says, ‘Oh, orl 
right!’ ’e says. ‘’Ave it yer own way!’ ’e says. ‘Where's 
yer five shillings?’ ’e says. ‘’Ere you are!’ I says. ‘Oh, 
very well,’ ’e says. ‘But you'll ’ave to draw last,’ ’e says, 
‘bein’ the youngest.’ Well, they started drawing the 
names, and of course Keggs ‘as to draw Mr. Byng fe 

**Oh, he drew Mr. Byng, did he?” 

“Yus. And everyone knew Reggie was the fav’rit. 
Smiled all over his fat face, the old serpint did! and when 
it come to my turn, ’e says to me; ‘Sorry, Elbert!’ ’e says, 
‘but there ain’t no more names. They've give out!’ 
‘Oh, they ‘ave, ‘ave they?’ I says. ‘Well, wot’s the matter 
with giving a fellow a sporting chance?’ I says. ‘’Ow do 
you mean?’ ’e says. ‘Why, write me out a ticket marked 
“Mr. X.",’ Lsays. ‘Then if ’er lidyship marries anyone not 
in the ’ouse party, I cop!’ ‘Orl right,’ ’e says, ‘but you 
know the conditions of this 'ere sweep. Nothin’ don’t 
count, only wot tikes plice during the two weeks of the 
*ouse party,’ ’e says. ‘Orl right,’ I says. ‘Write me ticket. 


’ 





It’s a fair sportin’ venture.’ Soe writes me out me ticket, 
with ‘Mr. X.’ on it, and I says to them all, I say, ‘I'd like 
to ‘ave witnesses,’ I says, ‘to this ‘ere thing. Do all you 
gents agree that if anyone not in the ‘ouse party, and 
whose name ain't on one of the other tickets, marries ‘er 
lidyship, I get the pool?’ I says. They all says that’s right, 
and then I says to ‘em all straight out, I says, ‘I 'appen to 
know,’ I says, ‘that ’er lidyship is in love with a gent that's 
not in the party at all—an American gent,’ | says. They 
wouldn’t believe it at first but, when Keggs ‘ad put two 
and two together and thought of one or two things that 'ad 
‘appened, ‘e turned as white as a sheet and said it was a 
swindle and wanted the drawin’ done over again, but the 
others say ‘No,’ they says, ‘it’s quite fair,’ they says, and 
one of ‘em offered me ten bob slap out for my ticket. But 
I stuck to it, I did. 

“And that,”’ concluded Albert, throwing the cigarette 
into the fireplace just in time to prevent a scorched 
finger —‘‘that’s why I’m going to ‘elp yer!” 

There is probably no attitude of mind harder for the 
average man to maintain than that of aloof disapproval. 
George was an average man, and during the degrading 
recital just concluded he had found himself slipping. At 
first he had been revolted, then, in spite of himself, amused, 
and now, when all the facts were before him, he could 
induce his mind to think of nothing else than his good for- 
tune in securing as an ally one who appeared to combine a 
precocious intelligence with a helpful lack of scruple. War 
is war and love is love, and in each the practical man in- 
clines to demand from his fellow workers the punch rather 
than a lofty soul. A page boy replete with the finer feelings 
would have been useless in this crisis. Albert, who seemed 
on the evidence of a short but sufficient acquaintance to 
be a lad who would not recognize the finer feelings if they 
were handed to him on a plate with watercress round them, 
promised to be invaluable. Something in his manner told 
George that the child was bursting with schemes for his 
benefit. 

‘‘Have some more cake, Albert,”’ he said ingratiatingly. 
The boy shook his head. 

“Do,” urged George. “Just a little slice.” 

“There ain't no little slice,” replied Albert with regret. 
“I’ve ate it all.” He sighed and resumed: ‘I gotta 
scheme!" 

‘Fine! What is it?” 

Albert knitted his brows. 

“It’s like this: You want to see ’er lidyship, but you 
can’t come to the castle and she can’t come to you, not 


with ‘er fat brother doggin’ of ‘er footsteps. That's it, 
ain’t it? Oram [a liar?” 

George hastened to reassure him 

“That is exactly it. What's the answer?” 

“T’ll tell yer wot you can do. There’s the big ball to 
night ‘cos of its bein’ "Is Nibs’ coming of age to-morrow 
All the county’ll be ‘ere in 

“You think I could slip in and be taken for a guest 

Albert snorted contempt 

“No, I don’t think nothin’ of the kind, not bein’ a f 
But wot you could do’s thi 
I ‘eard Keggs torkin’ to the ‘ousekeeper about ‘avin’ to 
get in alot of temp’y waiters to ‘elp out for the night.” 

George reached forward and patted Albert on the head 

“Don’t muss my ‘air now,” warned that youth coldly 

“Albert, you're one of the great thinkers of the age 
I could get into the castle as a waiter, and you could tell 
Lady Maud I| was there, and we could arrange a meeting 
Machiavelli couldn't have thought of anything smoother.”’ 

“Mae who?” 


“One of your ancestors. Great schemer in his day. But 


head.” George apologized 


one moment 

**Now what?” 

““How am I to get engaged? How do I get the job?” 

“That's orl right. I'll tell the 'ousekeeper you're my 
cousin, been a waiter in America at the best restaurongs, 
‘ome for a ‘oliday, but’ll come in for one night to oblige 
They'll pay yer a quid.” 

“T’ll hand it over to you.” 

“Just,” said Albert approvingly, “wot I was goin’ to 
suggest meself.”’ 

“Then I'll leave all the arrangements to you.” 

“You'd better, if you don’t want to mike a mess of 
everything. All you've got to do is to come to the serv- 
ants’ entrance at eight sharp to-night and say you're 
my cousin.”’ 

“That's an awful thing to ask anyone to say.” 

“Pardon?” 

“Nothing! 

x11 

HE great ball in honor of Lord Belpher’s coming of 

age was at its height. The reporter of the Belpher In- 
telligencer and Farmers’ Guide, who was present in his 
official capacity and had been allowed by butler Keggs to 
take a peep at the scene through a side door, justly ob 
served in his account of the proceedings next day that the 
“tout ensemble was fairylike,”’ and described the company 

(Continued on Page 116 
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Boy Scout Week 


MHE second week in June is to be Boy Scout Week 
l partly for the following reasor 

Three hundred and seventy-eight thousand boy are 
now enrolled in the organization and nearly a hundred 
thousand older, assisting persons, of whom only two 
hundred and fifty are paid in money, the remainder taking 
their pay in satisfaction. In four Liberty Loan campaigns 


the boys took nearly two million subscriptions for a total of 
two hundred and seventy-eight million dollars Their 
ales of War Savings Stamps exceed two million in number 
nad fifty million dollars in mone As a war work they 
located twenty million board feet of standing walnut, 
collected a hundred carloads of fruit pits, made twelve 
thousand war gardens 

But we are not going to copy the whole page. They did 


their share. Their activities were decidedly valuable to 


the nation as a direct aid in winning the war. Wherefore 


the nation is invited to turn its attention intensively to the 
Kh scouts for the second week in June. For that week the 
thing to make the boys feel that the nation is aware of 


them, proud of them, and acknowledges that they bore 
their creditable part in winning the war. 

Rut these activities were also incalculably valuable to 
the nation as sound and liberal education of the boys 
themselves, They linked those boys up intimately with 
the great exigent business of the adult world and made 
them an intimate part of it, 


Boys who sold Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps 
a the wheels go round, not in a textbook, schoolroom 
model, but in the real machine. 


lhe Boy Scouts is one of the best educational inventions 
we know of, and well worth the attention of the nation for 
tifty-two weeks in a year, After this celebration the thing 
is to sustain a stimulating interest in a wholesome, forma 
tive enterprise that is not military or sectarian or political, 
but just normal boy, with his abounding energies sluiced 
along ways that they naturally want to go and ought to go. 


The Old Game 
" Pyegee =~ = AN MANN, of Illinois, is perfectly able, 


/ we understand, to buy such steer flesh and horseflesh 
as his faney may dictate; but in a good-natured moment 
he permitted Swift & Co, to enrich him with a beefsteak 
which was of no more intrinsic importance than the color 
of the necktie Mr. Mann happened to be wearing that day. 
But in the game of politics it counted as an error against 
him. So when the Republican caucus came to choose a 
speaker it sternly sacrificed Mr. Mann in favor of Mr. 
Gillett, of Massachusetts. And having performed that 
sacrificial act out in the open for the edification of the 
public the caucus modestly retired to the wings and mostly 
handed the organization of the House over to Mr. Mann 
and his followers—as Congressman Longworth and vari- 
ous other insurgents indignantly point out. 

Which is a straw that shows how the congressional wind 


is trying to blow. By sticking to the seniority rule in 








appointing committee chairmen, by retaining all the use- 
less old committees, by this little Mann incident and by 
other signs, a majority of the Republican membership 
eems minded to play the sordid old game. Probably that 
majority knows what happened in Taft’s administration 
the old game and an ever-growing insurgency until finally 
the party was split wide open. 

We beg them to sit down and ponder that precedent 
while there is yet time. 

There are two conflicting ideas about the duty of a 
congressman: One is to make Congress as serviceable as 
possible to the nation—with budget reform, modernized 
procedure, the ablest men put in places of power. The 
other is to make Congress as serviceable as possible to the 
men who compose it and to the organization of the domi- 
nant party—with pork, patronage, unlimited senatorial 
debate, seniority, a sticking for prestige at every point, 
as many jobs to be filled as possible. The two ideas are 
hostile and mutually exclusive. There is going to be a 
show-down and the former idea is going to prevail. If the 
Republican majority does not believe that, it is coming in 
for another painful experience. Never had a party majority 
a better opportunity to create enduring good will. Watch 





this new Congress carefully. You can soon tell whether it 
is trying to make good or not. 


Dissecting the Dragon 
“CVO HE went on, and Apollyon met him. Now the mon- 
» 


ster was hideous to behold; he was clothed with 
cales, like a fish he had wings like a dragon, feet 
like a bear, and out of his belly came fire and smoke, and 
his mouth was as the mouth of a lion.” 

That is in the old Pilgrim’s Progress. But there is a new 
and more or less popular romance in which you meet with a 
monster like that on every other page. The authors of the 

irrent work of fiction do not call their fiend Apollyon. 
They call him Bourgeois Profiteer. Taking anybody at all 
who has made a great deal of money, by a few practiced 
strokes of the pen they fit him out with a scaly tail, bat 
wings, horns and the well-known red-fire effect as used in 
the opera of Siegfried, thereby making him into a hor- 
rendous beast at which their own hair stands on end week 
in and week out, 

The other day there died in New York a man who 
dd all the necessary qualifications for dragonship 
because he had committed the dreadful crime of amassing 
a fortune of thirty or more million dollars. For the pur- 
poses of shilling shocker economics he thereby became 
the modern Apollyon, vomiting fiery darts and crunching 
dead men’s bones. Fortunately we are able to put this 
particular example of the monster on the dissecting table 





posses 


and see of what he was really made. 

The obituary notices say he was born on a farm, with no 
advantage of money or position, and received rather slight 
formal education, As a youth he went to work in a village 
store at a dollar a week and he followed that humble voca- 
tion for several years. In time he was struck by the notion 
that a store devoted exclusively to selling articles for five 
and ten cents would prove popular, and presently he suc 
ceeded in borrowing three hundred dollars with which to 
put this idea into practice. The experiment soon failed 
and the borrowed capital was lost. But he still believed the 
idea was sound, and after a while scraped together another 
meager handful of dollars, with which he tried again—and 
made a great fortune, 

He had no monopoly of anything, but operated from first 
to last in a field wide open to competition. Indeed, he had 
many vigorous and able competitors. Hardly any of the 
innumerable articles he sold could be called a necessity of 
life. Nobody was under the slightest compulsion to buy a 
penny’s worth of goods of him. Millions did buy simply 
because they wanted to and found it to their advantage. 
By this special method of handling a certain line of goods 
he gave them a better penny’s worth than they had got 
before or they would not have flocked to him. No sane 
mind can avoid that conclusion. His patrons must have 
profited while he profited or he could not have held them 
a day. 

By socialist logie—and the logic of those who teach 
socialism without admitting it—somebody must have been 
poorer because this man was finally thirty million dollars 
richer. But who, in fact, was poorer? He invented or 
developed a new contact between production and con- 
sumption; made it easier, for example, to get clothespins 
and mouse traps. The natural presumption is that the 
effect of his operations was to raise wages by creating new 
demands for labor, and at the same time to cheapen goods 
to the consumer. 

His motive in undertaking the operations was profit 
and in the eyes of Professor Lenine and his American 
sympathizers that damns the whole enterprise. The sin 
consists in the profit, irrespective of the effect of the 
operations upon other people. 

Many thousands of persons, first and last,-are now 
engaged in making and selling boxes containing a mecha- 
nism which will reproduce any given sound. A plumber 
covets one of those boxes, pays a few dollars for it, carries 
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it home and causes it to reproduce some songs as rendered 
by popular performers of musical comedy. That tickles 
the plumber and his family; but if we were able to view 
human life from the lofty height to which a gas bag can so 
easily attain, we should no doubt say the plumber’s jin- 
gling box was a foolish affair and that he would better 
spend his spare time and money in some other way. 

Just because that box can be made and sold at a profit 
many thousands of people are engaged in making and sell- 
ing it, and many hundreds of thousands think it worth the 
money they pay for it. If things are not to be made and 
sold for a profit but only for their real usefulness there must 
obviously be somewhere a court, or various courts— pre- 
sumably composed of three very practical politicians and 
three very impractical college professors—to sit in judg- 
ment and say what things are sufficiently useful to warrant 
their being made, and what are not. Probably the court 
would condemn the plumber’s box, and a thousand other 
things that are now made simply because people are willing 
to pay for them, and out of that willingness arises the 
opportunity for profit, which is all that is necessary, under 
this benighted régime, to start the wheels turning. To cut 
off that simple but effectual motive for production and 
distribution is to embark on an uncharted sea with a 
compass that points in all directions at once in order to 
insure perfect equality. 

It is true that under Professor Lenine’s régime no 
plumber is at a loss to know what to buy with a few spare 
dollars, for no plumber has a few spare dollars. The only 
surplus, individually or collectively, consists of fool ideas, 
one of the foolest of them being that there is something 
inherently wrong in a profit 

It was in the Valley of Humiliation that Christian met 
Apollyon. If he had met, instead, a fellow countryman 
with a vacant smile who urged him to throw away his good 
American clothes and smear himself with red ink the 
valley might have been even deeper. 


A Reminiscence 


ROM a letter lately to hand we take the liberty of 
quoting this much: 


I went to Leadville in ’79 and was a miner for many 
years before going into another line, so I think I am 
competent to look at this social question fairly and without 
prejudice from both sides. In the old days among the 
“old boys” the doctrine of discontent was unknown. We 
heard nothing about social classes, for the prospector of 
to-day might be the mine owner of to-morrow and the 
mine owner of to-day might be following a jack loaded 
with all his earthly possessions to-morrow. And there 
were no soap-box orators to tell us we were “ wage slaves.” 
Last summer I went out into the hills and over the old 
trails. 1 found everything changed. Men were receiving 
three times the wages we received in the old days, yet the 
doctrine of discontent and class hatred was preached 
everywhere. The fellowship I had known in another 
generation between employers and employees had passed 
away Everywhere I went there was talk of the “ prole- 
tariat."” Sometimes they didn’t know whether “ prole- 
tariat’’ was a new brand of liquor or a symptom of the flu. 
They only knew it was a good mouthful of a word. 


What mainly caused the change which our correspondent 
here pictures? Perhaps you will say: ‘*‘ The passing of free, 
equal opportunity; no miner to-day hopes to become a 
mine owner to-morrow.” Yet we affirm that never, not 
even in Leadville in '79, were there greater opportunities 
for material success than there are to-day. We affirm that 
the record of those who have got themselves into the 
Who’s Who of material success in the last five years or ten 
years or twenty years will prove it. By far the greater part 
of them started, figuratively speaking, as mere miners. 
And men who are starting as mere miners to-day will fill 
most of the Who’s Who of material success twenty years 
hence. Very few of those miners of '79 did actually become 
owners of valuable mines. Probably ninety-nine per cent 
of them got not only two-thirds less money but less com- 
fort and luxury than the miners of to-day. 

If miners to-day are talking class war and proletariat the 
main cause, we believe, is simply bad management. The 
pioneer days had to go. Life as a gamble, roaming the hills 
after a jack in quest of millions, could not have lasted very 
long. If all Colorado had been socialized or communized, 
it would still have had to settle down into humdrum 
organized industry—systematically busying itself with 
producing the wealth in sight instead of wandering over 
the mountains looking for more. A large population could 
not sustain itself in any other way. 

But when it did settle down into systematized industry 
employers and employees lost touch through the bad 
management of the employers.- They ought to have made 
it their business to keep in touch—to understand their 
labor, consult it, listen to it, make it sensible of a vital 
common interest. Pretty much they simply bought it in 
the market as so many horse power of human muscle at 
so much a pound, and for the rest left it to the soap-box 
orators. That is the great mistake which they must now 
repair. The answer to the soap-box class war and pro- 
letariat stuff is fair and just treatment for labor. 
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ermanent Military Policy for 
ne United States 





HE close of the present world war and 
the prospect of early demobilization of 
our Army suggest for consideration the 
future military policy of the United States 
Government. At the time of the adoption 
of the Federal Constitutior provision Was 
made for the Federal Army 


of the states, but the development of Amer- 


and the militia 





ica’s military policy has of course been 


largely local: that is to say, our national 





1 like those of 


European nations to suggest any close ap 


problems have not been enc 


proximation of our military establishment 
Their prox- 


mity to one ar other, the speed necessary 


to those maintained by them 


i 
for mobilization upon the outbreak of war, 
the necessity of maintaining large forces at 
vital frontier points against sudden inva- 
sion, the diplomatic and historic traditions 
are all points of variance. 
The United States has, meantime, had a 
problem from which most European nations 
have been free—namely: The necessity of 
maintaining widely scattered and relatively 
small frontier outposts for service in the 
event of Indian disturbances. 

Meantime the traditional policy of the 
United States has unvaryingly been absten- 
tion from the international rivalries and in- 
terests which abroad have been thought to 
necessitate the maintenance of large armed 
forces and the general military instruction 
of whole populations Asa consequence the 
Regular Army of the United States has 
always been relatively small, and our theory 
has been reliance upon the Navy as the first 
line of defense in international difficulty, 
with the small group of the Regular Army, 
thoroughly trained, absorbing in time of 
stress the National Guard forces of the sev- 
eral states as a semitrained body, and ulti- 
mately expanding its own organization, thus 
reénforced, by the absorption of volunteers 
into a National Army equal to the demand 
of the eme rgency to be faced 


of these nations 


Outgrown Army Posts 


ITH this policy in view there have been 

organized throughout the United States 
various army posts, which as our civilization 
proceeded westward have followed the fron- 
tier until we now have practically every- 
whereinthecountry relatively small holdings 
of land equipped with barrack and other 
post buildings, none of them of suitable size 
to accommodate or train the large tactical 
units into which modern armies are neces- 
sarily organized. These brigade, regimental, 
and company posts impose a constant high 
cost of maintenance; they divide the Army 
into organizations of such size as to make 





maneuver and drill impossible upon any “DRAWN BY CHAMLE 


scale commensurate with the time at the 

disposal of soldiers occupying these places. All of the 
larger more difficult elements of staff work and maneuver 
when large bodies of troops are evolved over great stretches 
of country are impossible. As a consequence, in the event 
of an emergency even the Regular Army of the United 
States when brought together consists of an aggregation 
of military units that have never been associated and 
maneuvered in bodies so large as the basal tactical unit 
of the division, and the staff work necessary for such oper- 
ations has been theoretically studied but not practically 
applied. 

The need for these outlying and scattered military posts 
has almost if not entirely disappeared. It is necessary for 
the National Government to control and safeguard the 
international frontier on the Texas-Mexico boundary. In 
a few places the possibility of Indian disturbances may be 
said still to exist, but for the most part the entire equip- 
ment of the Army in the matter of posts, forts and reserva- 
tions has become unadapted to the organization and train- 
ing of such a Regular Army as ought to be maintained by 
the country as a trained nucleus for a force to be created 
by expansion under modern conditions. It would seem, 
therefore, since the investment of the Federal Government 











y large, and since many of 





in these posts and forts is very 
them are upor land which has become val iable for resi- 
dential or industrial purposes, that a comprehensive plan 
ought to be made to divert these places to more profitable 
uses, and substitute for them as places of residence for the 
peacetime Army fewer military establishments involving 
very much larger areas and capable of accommodating 
tactical units of such size as to permit complete training 
and all the evolution which modern war demands, and also 
to give an actual and continuing opportunity for the exer- 
cise of staff control and organization. 

It is ent rely possib e that special organizations, like the 
Air Service, Field Artillery, Corps and Army 
would need opportunities for independent training, but 


the reservations set aside for the training of basal tactical 
units ought to be sufliciently large t » permit maneuver in 


t 
concert by the complete division w all of its ancillary 
services, so that the training at least for a part of the time 
would comprehend all of the coérdinations to be expected 
in actual operations. 

Corps and Army Artillery will, of course, in major opera- 
tions be supplemented by forces drawn from the coast de 
fenses; this element of training ought therefore to be a part 
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By Newton D. Baker 


SECRETARY OF 


WAR 


of the regular plan of training for the Coast 
Artillery, and periodical association of Army 
and Corps Artillery organized with division 
In maneuver ought to be brought about 
Special ranges and fields for the perfectior 


of indirect artillery fire and barrage, and for 
¢] 


e® and machine gun training, will be nec 


essary; but all these element it ought cor 


intly to be remembered ' 


to be used 1 





association with the basal tactical unit, and 
the exercise of these special arm 


g to be had fora 


oughta 


matter of constant trainir 
minimum part of each training vear with the 


complete division or even corps maneuver 


The Strategic Unit 


§ poe ise of motorized ordnance, the use of 


motor transportation and the field supply 





ofjlarge bodies of troop ought all to be illu 
trated by actual operations upon these re 
ize of the reservatior 


illustrated by enumerating the 


ervations, and the 
needed is 
several activities which must be brought 
into complete coordination in order to have 
a practical maneuver in any faithful way 
represent what the soldier is to expect and 
what the Army is to expect under conditior 

of war. It would therefore be highly desir 

able if the places selected for these great 
reservations could be in portions of the 
country where land is of low agricultural 
and industrial value, and where adjacent 


nonarable land in large areas would be avail 


able for maneuvers more extensive than 
those ordinarily conducted by the d on 
This would seem to sugyvest the electior 
with reference to forest reservations, waste 
lands and other holdings of the Federal 
Government which so far as can | foreseen 


are not likely to be developed into agricul 


tural or settled sect 

rhe size of the permanent Regular Army 
cannot now be determined Obviou it 
depend ipon two ) leratior Kir i 





just forecast of the international obligatior 
of the United States econd, the ne of the 
Regular Arn hould be such as to afford 
adequate representation to the several arm 
Adequacy in this regard means that in each 
arm there should be at least as many mer 
as are necessa to perfection of training ir 
that arm, and the whole Army should be of 
such size and so organized as to comprise 
within itself a unit which to be expanded 
needs only to be duplicated. Other things 
being equal, therefore, the Army should 
consist of a unit—-or as many units as the 
military nece asities of the country require 
3o organized and so complete that 
pansion of the military forces of the nation 
would be brought about by simply multip] 
ing units of the type already perfected, and 
aggregating them into additional groups of 
like character with groups already in existence, so that no 
new functions or coérdinations would be necessa 
These reflectieans, if sound, lead to an Army cor ting of 
the strategic unit, or division, and military camps and 


accommodations for the residence of men in groups of 





stantially thirty thousand eact Such groups | ny ! 
effect citie and their place s of re lence just | ursé 
have modern sanitary facilitie ind particularly moder 
recreational facilities, all of which should be organized and 
conducted by the Army as a part of the regular tem of 
army training and discipline. T} vives an opportunit 
for recr n the Army differing from those u 
life, and for forms of athletic dive hich } eat j 
ency to improve both the pl ila operative s] t 
of the entire group rather tha I selecte ! Aud : 
the case in moder! ege athlet ere the ny mat 
Is persistent trained el ! {the pt! ly fittest, 
while the physically feeble are ren tted to the bleache 
These army recreations ought, however, to be under the 
control and discipline of the Army for two other reasot 
In the first place they ought to be made to integrate dl 


rectly with the system of instruction and the ger eral mode 


of life in such camp and this can be effectively brought 
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about only by a single control; and in the second place all 
the denominational and institutional rivalries which lead 
to duplication and conflict will be avoided if the Army does 
these things for itself rather than through the agency of 
various philanthropic and benevolent organizations of a 
intary character, which necessarily have a religious or 
ectarian purpose in addition to their general benevolent 
The strictly religious side of the life of the Army 
ich camps should be intrusted to the chaplains, and 

the size of that body should be adequate to insure repre- 
entation of all the major divisions of religious belief so as 
to leave religious affiliation practically to the free election 
of the 
The 


tivity 


oldiers themselves 
important question with regard to the peacetime 
Army of the United States is the mode of securing a suf- 
ficient number of enlisted men. The alternatives are vol- 
inteering and conscription. For the present purpose it is 
usumed that cons¢ ription is inadmissible except in times 
of war or other public emergency, and that the peacetime 
Army of the United States must be raised by volunteering. 
As a matter of fact the expense of the conscription plan 
would be quite out of proportion to the number of men to 
be secured for the peacetime Regular Army, and whatever 
may be the view of the country on universal training or serv- 
ice it seems fairly clear that the application of the principles 
of conscription to the peacetime Army — that is to say, to 
men who are under obligation to remain for a definite num- 
ber of years in the military establishment — would be unjust. 
if then the Army is to be made up by volunteering there 
only one way to secure the necessary number, and that 
Army so attractive that men will 
One is in- 


to make service in the 

eek it. There is again a choice of methods, 
crease of pay and emoluments, and the other is the presen- 
tation of opportunity which will appeal to young men as 
educational opportunity appeals to them. 

By the first of these suggested alternatives the Army 
would be brought into competition with industry on the 
basis of pay purely as a commercial or industrial proposi- 
Service would be regarded as “‘ work,” enlistment as 
the spirit of doing something for 
America would be absent 

The second plan, however, presents possibilities of the 
most inviting kind, The peacetime Army should in fact be 
made up of young men from eighteen to twenty-one years 
of age. Their period of enlistment should probably be for 
three years, and enlistment ought to be limited to the 
years eighteen to nineteen so that the termination of the 
three-year period would come at the ages of twenty-one 
and twenty-two. This would bring into the Army young 
men at their most impressionable age, and let them out of 
the Army before it is too late for them to begin to make 
careers or to form permanent alliances and 
associations It would also create an Army of men below 
the normal age for marriage and their Army experience 
would be during the later years of adolescence, when men- 
tal and physical occupation are an adequate answer to the 
sex demands which later become insistent and embarrass- 


tion 


a “job,” and whole 


permanent 


ing in dealing with large groups of unmarried men. 


How to Make the Army Attractive 


MO MAKE three years in the Army attractive to men 
of the right type from eighteen to twenty-one it is 
entirely clear that the three years must be filled with op- 
portunities for self-improvement and lead to graduation 
with such training as will insure success in industry or 
occupations to the men who have deferred apprenticeship 
for service. No sum of money which the Government 
could give its soldiers would be worth so much to them as 
a trade; nor in the long run would any sum of money 
prove attractive in securing men for the Army, as com- 
pared with such educational facilities as would develop the 
special aptitudes of the men into usable and salable trade 
or commercial skill, or preparation for further study. 
The great camps, therefore, in addition to being places 
for military instruction should have elaborate trade and 
other The system of personnel classification 
which we have used in the present war discloses two facts 
for us: First, the relative numbers of men skilled in vari- 
ous trades needed in the Army itself; second, among vari- 
ous men in the Army the special aptitudes of each for 
trade, commercial or other education, An amplification of 
this system of classification with the personal preferences 
and elections of the soldiers would enable us in so large a 
body of men to afford facilities for practically every pref- 
erence and talent, and the effect would be that at the end 
of three years given to his country’s service the soldier 
would not only have become trained and disciplined as a 
military man, and be for ten or more years a permanent 
asset in the event of emergency, but he would also have 
useful trade or training in commerce or 
agriculture which would make him a permanent asset to 
the nation in civil life, or perhaps have begun to lay the 
The military estab- 
lishment would therefore become attractive as being sub- 


schools. 


acquired some 


foundation for a professional career 


stantially matriculation in a college or technical institute, 
and the Government would have as a consequence not only 
an Army constantly ready to be enlarged into emergency 





proportions but also a vast body of men adequately and 
competently trained for civil pursuits as an incident to 
their necessary detention for military service. Such a plan 
would also facilitate promotions from the ranks into the 
commissioned personnel of the Army. 

Our experience in the present war has shown us that 
after a start is made large numbers of men can be mobil- 
ized, trained intensively, and made in three to six months 
into effective soldiers. The indispensable prerequisite, 
however, is an adequate body of trained officers. The 
officers must be of two general kinds: First, those specially 
and persistently trained, who make a career of military 
science, keep abreast of the technical requirements of war- 
fare, and apply the discoveries of science and the inven- 
tions of mechanics to both the offensive and defensive 
equipment of the Army; second, a very much larger body 
of officers who can immediately take up the training of 
men, and for this they must themselves be acquainted with 
army procedure and have that knowledge of sanitation 
and military discipline, supply, and so on, which enables 
them both to receive rapidly from professional soldiers 
the latest developments of science and to transmit them 
intelligently to men in training. 


Linking Military and Civil Science 


EST POINT must, of course, continue the primary 

source for the development of professional soldiers, 
but West Point itself and the system of which it is but the 
beginning need modification and expansion to bring them 
into harmony with the modern state of education; for after 
all the military profession is simply a calling in which the 
manifold arts and sciences of civil life are applied inten- 
sively to a particular and restricted object. As, therefore, 
human knowledge grows and is specialized, those who are 
to comprehend it and make this special application of it 
cannot adhere to a fixed and ancient system of instruction, 
but must be brought into contact with all that modern 
education develops. West Point should therefore continue 
to be a school in which young men selected for special 
aptitude can be trained for the career of professional sol- 
diers. The number of graduates from the academy should 
be increased by cutting down the length of the course cer- 
tainly to three years, and later study may show the wisdom 
of increasing the admission requirements and limiting the 
course to two years; but there should be a great growth 
and development in the post-graduate schools which are 
already established in the Army for specialized training. 
The Coast Artillery School, the School of Fire, the Staff 
Schools, the Engineer School should all be strengthened; 
and other schools should be established, as, for instance, 
an aéronautical school. 

Tothese specializing schools should be sent both the grad- 
uates from the Military Academy and such officers as are ad- 
mitted from the ranks or from civil life into the permanent 
military establishment. In addition to being schools of in- 
struction, however, these post-graduate schools should be 
schools of research, and every incentive should be held out 
to both the faculties and bodies of students to develop use- 
ful novelties in the application of science to warfare with 
a view to increasing the offensive and defensive efficiency 
of the Army. 

It is important, however, to emphasize at this point the 
need of the closest affiliation of these post-graduate insti- 
tutions of research and instruction with corresponding 
civilian educational agencies. Practically every branch of 
military science justifying specialized training is imme- 
diately related to sciences and arts used in civil life and 
taught in great civilian colleges and schools; physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, electricity, mechanics are all 
sciences about which professions have been organized and 
schools established for their study, development and ap- 
plication. The Army should not rely upon the pursuit of 
these sciences by its own scientists alone,|but coéperative re- 
lations bringing about interchanges of service, information 
and personnel should be built up so that the masters of these 
sciences in civil life would be constantly associated with the 
army groups specially interested in their application. 

The twofold value involved in this is that it will keep 
the Army abreast of scientific developments, and also 
that it will keep the collegiate and university world in close 
touch with the military needs of the country and enable 
those institutions so to mold their instruction as to render 
their graduates the more readily serviceable and available 
in the event of a national emergency. The importance of 
this is illustrated by our experience in the present war; the 
colleges of the country produced vast bodies of young men, 
trained in the various sciences, who came into the Army 
bringing not only wholesome, strong and sound bodies, 
trained in the fields of college athletics, but minds disci- 
plined by sound education and ready to carry forward into 
warfare the technical and scientific training they had al- 
ready received. The relationship ought never to be broken, 
but ought rather to be developed and constantly main- 
tained in a fresh and mutually helpful manner. 

The very much larger body of officers needed for the 
training of troops we have found can be developed with 
great rapidity in intensive training camps in the event 
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of a national emergency. The material particularly valu- 
able for this purpose should be the body of young men who 
have attended schools in which military training is given, 
and who have thus had an opportunity to acquire the 
elements which cause entirely untrained men embarrass- 
ment and loss of time to acquire. The policy of the War 
Department should therefore be to encourage military 
training in schools, and increase both in number and 
efficiency the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and par- 
ticularly to give that system a definiteness which would 
lead to the attachment of its graduates to the military 
service as reserve officers, with occasional opportunities 
provided for the retention of what they have learned by 
active association with the troops of the Regular Army in 
maneuvers, garrison life, and attendance upon the special 
post-graduate schools. 

The policy of the Federal Government with regard to 
the National Guard should continue to be one of encour- 
agement. The young men receiving military training 
under the foregoing plan upon being discharged from the 
Regular Army service will on entering upon selected voca- 
tions of life naturally become members of the National 
Guard of their respective states and carry with them that 
military experience which will be of inestimable value to 
this organized militia. The National Guard should be 
brought into helpful contact with the Regular Army in 
maneuvers with sufficient frequency to afford the members 
opportunity to acquire modern experience and instruction. 

In any plan formulated to carry out this suggestion 
specific attention should be given to the establishment of 
relations between both the officers and the men of the 
Guard and those of the Regular Army which will be free 
from class feeling. The Regular Army ought to be brought 
to look upon the National Guard as an available reserve 
ready at the call of the Government to bring its members 
and its experience into the Regular Army as valuable ma- 
terial immediately available, when the necessity arises, 
while the officers and men of the National Guard ought to 
be encouraged to regard the Regular Army as associates 
devoting their time to military matters as a career, and 
therefore naturally having larger experience, but no access 
to the opportunities of military life superior to those given 
to members of the Guard except as experience, technical 
knowledge and merit determine. 


Vacation Training 


DO NOT discuss in these comments the question of uni- 

versal military training, because I think it important to 
withhold the formation of definite views on that subject 
until the promulgation of the treaties which are being 
worked out in the Peace Conference. We must all recog- 
nize the very profound changes which have gone on in the 
world as the result of this war. The opinion of mankind 
generally has been modified and is being modified by 
events of which as yet some consequences are not clear, 
and the reorganization of society that is now taking place 
will involve views on this subject which must be ascer- 
tained, debated, and applied with frankness and openness 
of mind. This war has taught us that the prolonged 
periods of training once deemed necessary in any adequate 
system of universal training are not necessary. It is 
possible, therefore, to devise a system which will give 
helpful and valuable military training to the youth of the 
country by the use of practically vacation periods without 
seriously interfering with education in colleges or in trade, 
and this can be done with obvious advantage to the youth 
of the country itself. It would seem too clear for contro- 
versy that regularity of life and habits, ordered coépera- 
tion, and the creation of strong community ideals among 
young men associated in military training are national 
and personal assets of the highest value. 

The observations made above with regard to the de- 
velopment of the Regular Army are entirely consistent 
with the adoption of a policy by Congress, if that course 
should seem wise, which will bring the great body of the 
youths of the country under this wholesome discipline and 
thus prepare the whole body of men of military age for 
rapid assimilation into a large army should the national 
interest require. We have seen what miracles can be 
accomplished without the benefits of preliminary study 
and experimentation, but under the stimulus of a great 
national emergency. In planning for a permanent organi- 
zation we shall lack this vivid stimulation, but we shall 
have and should profit by the opportunity for careful 
study, both of our own military experience during the war 
and of the experience, both in war and in peace, of our 
neighbors. Whether our youth should be under the un- 
divided control of the military branches of the Govern- 
ment for such a period or whether the responsibility should 
be shared by other departments of the Government is a 
question upon which the War Department should be pre- 
pared to give a carefully considered judgment. 

It is my belief that, properly safeguarded, a policy could 
be adopted and put into operation without the creation of 
any aggressive or militaristic ideals; in fact, the operation 
of such a system would probably have exactly the opposite 

(Concluded on Page 165) 
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Im a Krench Lo 
By DAVID T. MASON 


RAVELERS of 
the olden day 
in that part of 
Southwestern France 
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-Glass 


constructed a well- 
furnished repair shop 
also, where many 
men tirelessly oper- 





lying between Bor 
deaux and the Spar 
ish frontier describe 
a most forlorn region; 


i muntry of sand 


plains, of thor 
bru } of mar he 
ind = aune slo y 
a ( by the wind 
ove helming Ure 
feeble rks of mar 
r ‘ » barren and 


an old proverp ha 
it. “‘a bird attempt 
ing to fly across the 
Landes must car 

itsfoodonits wings; 
a most unhealthful 
inhabited 


maintaining a dreary 
life by the grazing of 
heep. Many of us 
remember in the old 
geography the pi 

ture of the Shepherd 
of the Lande 
part of France 





, as this = 
commonly known; 

the shepherd appears mounted on stilts, clad in sheepskins 
busy with his knitting as the 


browse on the seanty forage. 


} 


little band of sheep about him 


hi picturesque but uninviting state of affairs is believed 
by many still to exist in the Lande a geography pub- 


lished as recently as 1918 portray ynditions as they were 


a century ago. A prodigious change has been brought 
about in the Lands rhe careful toil of man unceasingly 
applied during: the last three-quarter of a centurv ha 
transformed a dre iste into one of the richest parts of 
France; but so quiet has the work proceeded that the 
change is not yet widel realized Marshes have been 


drained 


and now occup 


Planted prune forest nave mnquered the dune 


about four-tift! f the land surface 





region is now one of the most healthful in all France 
little farms with wi h the torest ire dotted at frequent 


intervals are protected by the woods and are nourished by 


the underbrush cut from beneath the trees and spread 
upon the agricultural land; without this enrichment the 
cultivated land would be worthless A close-knit forest 


the pe ple prosperou 


and farm industry has made 

The war with its enormous demands for timber has 
hown more clearly than ever before the wisdom of France 
in establi hing and « iring tor er lorest It is curious to 
reflect that during the very years which France with a 
forest policy was laboriously converting a desert into a 
great pine forest in the Landes we of the United States for 
lack of a forest policy were energetically turning pine 
forests into deserts by the mi ” f acres on the sand 
plain of Micl 

With the American Expeditionary Forces in France 
there were approximately eighteen thousand Engineer- 
Several thousand 


ran and elsewhere 








Forestry troops, > were assigned 
to work in different parts of the maritime pine forests of 
the Landes. One battalion, to which the writer 
was attached, was stationed at Pontenx-les 
Forges, a village near the shore of the Atlantic 
about sixty miles southwest of Bordeaux. 
The kindness of the French of this vicinity 
toward the Americans resulted in many inter 
national friendships, In Pontenx the writer had 


the good fortune to become well iequainted 
with the schoolmaster and his wife, M. and 
Mme, Dourthe. In January of 1919 the 


ahool children from nine to thirteen years of 
age as part of their work wrote compositions 
describing the visit of the Americans. The chil- 
dren, unsuspecting that the compositions would 
reach American readers, were quite frank in 
their discussion of the American soldiers, The 
Dourthes very generously presented the writer 
with the set of compositions, thirty-five in all. 
The best that of André Lalanne—is presented 
in full; the more interesting parts of others are 
given, 














ated lathes which 
bored and cut iron. 
The belts, pulleys 
and escaping steam 
made an infernal 
noise. Motor cars 
arrived there for re- 
pair, but went away 
again quickly, The 
Americans have no 
regard for expense; 
this shop cost many 
thousand franes; it 
has been enlarged 
and is more and more 
useful. 

In the forest near 
Sainte-Eulalie there 
rapidly appeared 
sawmills such as the 
Landais had never 
before seen. Thou 
sands of trees were 
felled, cut into piling 
transported to the 
railway station and 
shipped to the port 
of Bassens near Bor 











Pontenx School Children on Their Way to Take Part in the Franco:American Celebration of July 4, 1918 


The subject of the compositions is: American soldiers 
have been among us for more than a year. What shall we 
say of them in after-years to our children? 


ANDRE LALANNE [age eleven]: 

At four o’clock one morning toward the end of October, 
1917, the American soldiers arrived at Pontenx in a special 
train. They camped temporarily in a field near the railway 

tation. Soon the village people and especially the children 
went to see the Americans. The soldiers smiled at us and 
aid a few words in English which none of us could under- 
tand. The children who were there received quantities of 
cake and sandwiches. Many exclaimed, ‘“‘How big they 
are!"’ They were, indeed, big devils. Their clean-shaven 
faces were kindly in expression. Some of them had knives 
stuck in their putties. Sentinels paced up and down with 
rifles on their shoulders. Cooks were heating water for 
coffee, some of which they offered to us. Motor trucks 
were passing loaded with all sorts of material such as tents, 
beds, axes and Sac ks. 
They pitched camp with admirable ingenuity and com- 
fort. Immediately there sprang up the rows of tents of 
khaki cloth, then the kitchens, very well constructed, with 
their stoves of brick, the bakery, the storehouses, the 
stables, the tents of the officers, of the commandant; all 
were established in the shade of the pine forest or under 
huge oaks. Next the soldiers set to work to make their 
tents more comfortable; they made all sorts of tables, 
chairs and armchairs out of wood. 

At the Pontenx railway station a large piece of land cov- 
ered with pine trees, briars and brush was cleared and 
graded by the Americans; here they installed their own 
railway station, an immense platform, stables, warehouses, 
a garage for the motors, a depot for oil and gasoline. They 


deaux. In these saw- 
mills a carriage 
moved by steam presents the logs to the enormous circular 
saw. The sawdust forms an immense pile. Even though 
they haul it away constantly the sawed lumber also makes 
big piles. They transport to the railway station whole 
trunks of pine trees, which many horses are able to move 
only with difficulty. Along the highway leading to Sainte- 
Eulalie there comes one team after another loaded with 
the pines, 

Horses could not transport so much wood, so the Amer- 
icans built a narrow-gauge railroad along the edge of the 
highway. A little later a locomotive passed along the road. 
After that long trains of little cars loaded with lumber 
passed through Pontenx, crossed a stream on a trestle and 
arrived at the American railway station. Here the unload 
ing was done by a crane operated by horses. An American 
train runs on the main-line railway from Mimizan to 
Labouheyre to transport the lumber from the Americar 
mills at Mimizan, Aureilhan, Pontenx and Bourricos. The 
switching is done without a hitch; the conductor signals 
with his arms; the locomotive obeys, coupling up with the 
loaded cars on one track and leaving the empty cars stand- 
ing on another track, all with a precision which is the envy 
of the French engineers, who, alas, are not masters of the 
art of handling trains. 

When working the Americans wear a jumper of coarse 
blue cloth, overalls of the same material with cloth sus- 
penders, and a little blue hat. They also wear the indis- 
pensable gloves or mittens without fingers, which they all 
have—they do not wish to have blisters. This leads one to 
believe that in their own country these men are used to 
working only in offices or in schools. They move the big 
pine logs with iron canthooks without the least fatigue. 

For recreation after the day’s work some amuse them- 
selves in camp; others go to the Y. M. C. A., where they 

pass the evening watching the moving pictures, 
at billiards or in the reading room. Here they 








smoke, laugh, sing and make their purchases of 
dainties, candies, cakes and chewing gum. 
Some play baseball and others go in for boxing. 
There is also music and dancing. They write to 
their parents. 

The Americans have very strict discipline 
They are punished for the smallest offense 
There are a number of those under punishment 
who work on the highway or who pump the 
water for the shower baths at the headquarters’ 
camp; they do the hardest work in the camp. 

The Americans enjoy the company of the 
French and with all their might they set about 
learning our language. They visit the houses 
where there are young people or girls, and there 
the Americans learn French and the French 
learn English. They also visit the farms and the 
forests in the vicinity, where they look at the 
livestock and the poultry. They speak of 
America, of its fields, of its factories, of its agri- 








AuTHOR'S Nore—The writer is indebted to Prof. P. B, 
Fay, of the University of California, and to his students in 
French for assistance in translation 


American Lumberjacks With Their Heads Clipped toe Stand 
the Het Summer of the Landes 


cultural machinery. They speak also of the 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Colorado swapp 


‘| CAN’T escape you, Michigan’’, said 
Colorado to Michigan the other day. 
“Why, one of the biggest things in my life 
is that automobile you built for me. And 
almost every time I sit or sleep, your 
furniture whispers in my ear ‘Made in 
Michigan.’ Asatoken of my heavy obliga- 
tion, have this OWL Cigar.” 


“As for that,” said Michigan as he lit up, 
“I never got so much enjoyment from my 
car as last summer while touring through 
your wonderful country and stopping at 


Dt 
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, 
It your distributor « 
Generar Cicar Co.,Inc.,11 
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ed with Michigan 


your fine resorts. You will manufacture 
more and more as years go by, but | hope 
you'll never let success in that field make 
you forget the natural beauties of your state.”’ 
se &€ 
Up North, down South, out West and 
over East, the states turn more and more 
toOWL and WHITE OWL Cigars. The down- 
right (or is it upright?) dependability of these 
cigars is what has built them up and makes 
them grow so fast. Find out for yoursel! 
how always-good they are. 
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Continued from Page 32) 
yreat men of the United States, 
of the war in Cuba. They bring 
yifts of fruit, of books. They 
peak of their families. 


The Americans are sincere. 
They love their cour try, their 
family, and above all their moth- 
er They are alwa: howing 


mothe rs, 
and of 


lo their par 


photographs of their 
fathers, wives, children, 
homes. Nor 
ents forget them; 
receive packages 


the 
the oldiers 


and numerou 





etters and they send them al 
Che other day a Idier sho | 
a silk handkerchief, bea 


fully embroidered, which he |} 


bought for his mother as he t 
us. With regard to the voya 
icross the Atlant on | 
told us, “When we were a 
to sail my mother er 
iuch afraid of the crossing or , 
ount of the ibmarine | F 
rhe Americat ire ent! | 
inly and good; they ar | ~ Se a 
| eee 
and are gene ill ! | — 
we like them well But r 
ive the fault of drinking too 
nuch, and on pay day there is more or less Grunkenne 


ind on Monday morning the punished are not lacking.* 


I'he American are ver fond of children. The other 
lay one of them went into a hotel and ordered dinner for 
ree a soldier, himself and | corporal At noon they 
vent to dinner, but there were only two American soldier 
The innkeeper asked ‘Where is the corporal?” The 
American replied “ He is there,”’ pointing to a little French 
sungster whose leeve was decorated with two chevror 
The Americans have rht us to worl They have 
ven us lessor n politen n cleantline n concentra 
ion of thought and in de tion 
Leo Cassot age nine 
Che most important thing the Americar lacked he 
hey first arrived at Pontenx was a sawmill. That did not 
| surage them They chose a p ice for one near Bo 
o then after much work and perseverance they com 
) fam | building ered with tar paper. Tl 
pt them ery bu until it was fir hed; butinthe meat 
ve the ed some French sawm When their ow: 
| is finished ‘ nstalled steam machinery which 
iwed the lumber and turned it out on rollers by means of 
t wa irr ito era iV car 
Che Americans are well d plined. They fear the m 
tury police and the ja At first there were a few who 
lrank too much, but the have been corrected 
The Americans have great love f r mothers. They 
il er grate tt | for tuvor rh l te, we | manne red, ind 
but ore ire ntemperate I'he have taught us 
teness, They have given us an example of sobriety, for 
re are many of t! I who dr not! ng but water, 
MARTHE GAVINI lage twelve 
During the day on which the Americans arrived I said to 
yself, “It ia good, the action which America is taking 
\ comparativel mall number ton P itt 
’ On t 











When they visit a family they 
always bring dainties to the chil- 
dren. Many Americans spend 
their evenings with families that 
remind them of their own which 
they left so long ago. 

We have learned from them 
how to work, to be more polite, 
more hygienic, more enterpris- 
ing, more industrious, greater 
friends of progress. 


























PAUL LESCOUSSE [age eleven]: 
From the Americans we have 

learned politeness anew; for- 

merly the French were very po- 

lite, but recently not so much . 

so. They have taught us to 

work with machines, for we have | 

not such fine machines as they 

have. They are perhaps a little 

better educated than we are, for 

I know none of them who is not 

able to read and write. 


ANDRE FrRousTEY [age twelve}: i 
The Americans began by set- 
ting up their camps. Motor trucks 








She remember. Then sud- 


Lafayette and Rochambeau.” 
denly I understood the sacrifice America was making, and 
I admired her defenders. 

Their camps are pleasant to visit. 
very straight lines. Each tent bears a number. Sometimes 


The tents stand in 


one notices a chair in front of a tent; or better still a board 
nailed to a tree on which there is a washbasin or a tooth- 
brush. The Americans are very friendly with the French. 
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brought the canvas and stakes, 
and left them on a slope covered 
with oak trees, with a small stream running near by for the : 
soldiers to bathe in. Each tent was placed in a sort of 1 
island with a ditch round it. During the first few days ' 
they slept on the ground; later they built bedsteads of 
wood, with shelves at the head for books, tobacco, brush 
and comb, and other little things. Every morning they ; 
took all their bedding out and hung it on wires they had : 
stretched in front of their tents. They put up small tents 

for the officers. Then they constructed buildings for the 
kitchen and for the officers to eat in. They built an office : 
for the major of the battalion. 

At an American sawmill one sees that nearly everything 
is done by steam or by horses, while in our own sawmills { 
nearly everything is done by hand. 

The Americans are good. They give candy to the chil- 
dren, spoiling them a little too much, perhaps, for the 
children are very familiar with them. They are very 
obliging, and gladly help anyone. They also have a few 
faults; there are some who allow themselves to be a little 
too intemperate, even though they are severely punished 
for it. 

The Americans have taught us many things, especially 
in industry. They have shown us implements of which we 
knew nothing, and machines much more complicated than 
They have taught us to use machines and horses 
instead of doing everything with our hands as we have 
been doing. Some of us younger ones have been learning 
to speak ‘‘American,”’ but only the most ordinary words, 
and not at all freely. 


—_ 


ours, 


LEON CABANNES twelve] 

A few days after the Americans arrived I went to visit 
one of their camps. I saw a hundred tents well aligned. 
Some of the soldiers were setting up tents; some were clear- 
ing ground to make place for others; some were making 
wooden bedsteads. All of this interested me very much. 
After a while twelve o’clock struck. I was just about to 
leave when an American took me by the arm and led me to 
the kitchen, where he had me eat. The kitchen was a large 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Sketches of Engineer:Forestry Troops in Camp at Pentenxsles:Forges Made by French School Children 
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nspection Verifies Quality 


O SHEET of paper goes tor th bear 
N ing the qualityimpress ‘Systems 
Bond" without 
rigid tests. 
last step which proves all the other 
steps were right. 


undergoing most 
This inspection is the 


Strength, elasticity, texture, bulk 
all are tested, and any variation from 
standard means the rejection of the 


Speckled, spotted, damaged 
varying in color, are all 
barred from reaching the consumer. 
But it is not only the final inspection 
that insures Systems Bond quality. 


sheet. 
sheets 


Each material used, every process 
employed, is checked up. From the 
sorting of the rags 
scientific blending of pulps, chemi- 


on through the 


Chat is why we say to you every 
sheet of Systems Bond will give you 
the same service and satisfaction 
Standardize this 
paper at reasonable price and you 


on rag-content 
can expect the same satisfactory 
results the year round. 
Systems Bond is the standard bearer 
of a comprehensive group of papers 
a grade for every Bond and Ledger 
need —all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions—and 
including the well known Pilgrim, 
Transcript and Atlantic marks. 
Ask your printer to use Systems 
Bond on your next order of letter 
heads. He can also obtain for you 
our book on “The Modern Manu- 


cals and dyes—and up to the ,@ » facture of Writing Paper, 
@Q) interesting and valuable to the 


slow seasoning in the lofts 
experts supervise every process. WY paper buyer. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 
at Bangor and Lu 


SYSTEMS BON 


* The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
cooked their food on a sort of 
At the side, hang 
of meat covered with 
aw on a little plat- 


tent where they 


ilf oper 


tove which they had made themselve 
there were large piect 
roing to the kitchen I 


loaf a w 


ng from peg 

W hile 
which 
after 
he chair having hi 


ooden chair 
could be: 


imming and blowing of 
night | 
, and one Thursday 


ng, every 


astonished to see 
long ropes of iron 
great building 
the 
awmill was a large 
! ed, waiting for the 
be fill vith sawdu hich came through a 


ittached to nd ler thi 
there ] rubbed 
other. It w 


vere one against 


nder the 


onveyo! 

The Americar 
talland strong. ° ! ! lig and very 
Chey are not af rve expenditures. 

The Amer 
ng; they do 
the j ir littl mills 
vill not forget them. 


Pontenx are usually 
enterprising. 


reat deal about work- 
do everything with 


machinery; with electricity. 


good, po t an. We 


Chey are 


ADRIENNE VILL 

The Americar 
chocolate. The 
better than our 
bene 


ome are covered with 
r bread is white and 


rhey 


The 
like ours better 
suse itt more 
When their litt 
tation a crane lift 
it on the big 


arrive at the railway 
a feather and 


And the vy 


rauye cal 
load of lumber like 


place of the main railway line 


do this without « 


MARCELLE I thirteen 

The Ameri 
They are i 
children y vive tl i | 


orning they 


very polite; they bow to everyone. 
When they see little 
and chocolates They 
have a shower bath or 


But 


nad generou 
mnbon 
ire very ne 

ish then great deal of iter 
] ‘another, and 


iVALHO 
Ye rda 
hool, l sa 
little refuges 
of their he 
it to him, 
each a box f « 
LE DOUARD GAIT 
One day | wer 
\mericar iwmill « 
iw a lary 
circular 
Chere isi i 
as they 
rpu hed 
and 


bourd 


by men 
forth on the 
re rr 
Americ: 
their mill 
do in a day 

ller 

volving, ca 

unother 

hem up into sma ( Under 
the mill there which 
rub 
lso are chair ' ‘ 
ooden trou to eart t 


one agai there 





to the fire 
An Ameri 


engineet lled IOVE ther 


very Sunday. Ile i 


and mother 


he kitchen he gives 
r tart. He has been 
hand and a bay 


compat 


the 


mitita 
ROGER LAGREOULI 


On m ‘ school the Americans arrived it 
“Look! The 
boxes of cakes and white 

their arms they had boxes of 


Both opened their 


y 


Pontenx two friend American 


arrived this morning 


bread.”” Sure 


enoug 


cakes and in their white bread 


boxes and gave me three or four cakes and a little bread, as 
they did to ail of our other friends who were there. We 
had very friendly feelings toward the Americans. They 
loved us like brothers. They were not unfriendly; on the 
contrary they spoiled us. We have given them all of our 
affection. 

The American sawmill at Sainte-Eulalie is quite won- 
derful. On one side there is a zine pipe, from which the 
sawdust is blown by a strong blast of air. There is a little 
carriage which brings the pine logs to the teeth of the saw. 

The Americans are very fond of the French. They care 
especially for the girls and little babies; they buy candy, 
cakes and barley sugar for them when there is any. They 
talk with everyone as though this were their home. 

One Sunday I went to Mimizan with a friend on an 
errand. As we were passing the American camp a soldier 
seated beside the road signaled us to get off our bicycles. 

“Good day, how are you?” 

‘Very well, thank you. And you?” 

“Oh, very well. Would you like to be photographed?” 

We said ‘‘ Yes.” 

He put us in the middle of the road. After he had pho- 
tographed us he told us that it was to be a souvenir of 
France for him and his mother. That proves that they 
love their mothers, whom they have not seen for over a 
year. They are very intelligent and polite. They eat a 
great deal and have a bad habit of chewing tobacco. They 
spend their money recklessly. They are very neat. They 
like to play baseball—a rather dangerous game. 

One day in the winter when the ground was covered with 
snow two Americans came along the road as two of my 
and I were playing with the snow. One of the 
Americans threw some snow at me and it went down my 
Then they made a snow man. One of the soldiers 
leaned over to get some snow, and his comrade upset the 
The soldier was not angry at this 
He set the snow man up all 


comrade 
neck. 


snow man on his head. 
ioke, but laughed as we did. 
alone, and then they went away. 


JEANNE VALLETTE [age twelve} 
The Americans do not mind spending money. They 
even give sous to the children and tobacco to the men. 
They are ove rfond of eating: 
ges and almond 


they are always eating 


Some have gold teet! 
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We like their character. They are good to little children. 
They love their families. They are very neat. In the eve- 
ning, returning from school, we see them shave and wash 
themselves. What pleases the French very much, more- 
over, is their politeness. They are very polite. They never 
enter a house without knocking and making themselves 
known. Nevertheless, one must note that they are a little 
too gluttonous; 
they do not use 
too much. 

They never have wine in camp. As beverages they use 
water and coffee. I think they like beef, for when they 
have their pay they often go to the butchers’ to buy bee! 
steaks, which they later |} 


they are always eating dainties, and as 


wine at home they sometimes drin} 


ve cooked at an inn. 


ELIZABETH LOUBEYES [age eleven}: 

They have built railroads into the depths of the forest to 
transport the wood. The railroad system is like an oak 
leaf with its ribs. 

They like to walk on the beach at Mimizan. Sometimes 
they walk with us as though they were our parents. 


BERTHE LUBERVILLE [age twelve 

When the Americans arrived we saw at once that they 
were brave soldiers, for they had the courage to cross the 
ocean at the risk of being torpedoed by the boches. They 
left their families, all that they had which was dearest in 
the world. And that for the triumph of right and justice, 
in order that their sister, France, might triumph over the 
Huns with William at their head. They had come to save 
the liberty of the world. 

At the entrance to the hospital there wave the starry 
flag and the emblem of the Red Cross The kitchen 
is a large room with screened windows. Inside there is a 
long table, a hig stove; saucepans hang against the wall; 
benches upon which the soldiers may sit. One the 
cooks coming and going with their shirt sleeves rolled up to 
their elbows. Others wear aprons and white caps. The 
camp is lighted by electricity. 

For their vacations the Americans go into the prettiest 
parts of France, into the Alps, into the Pyrenees, 
into the Central Plateau. 

They have strict discipline. 
orders they are severely punished. The military police are 

on the alert. Look out for 
revolvers! Woe to those 


sees 


and 


If the soldiers disobey 
their 


clubs and 





who drink too much! They are 
severely punt hed. There are 
even some who are put in prison; 
then they do not have any money 
for some time, 
The American 
able and obliging. 


is carrying 


are polite, agre 
W hen anyone 
a heavy load they help 
him. But when they eat they use 
lather Adam’s fork. When they 
came some blew their noses wit] 
their finger they 
handkerchiefs. They are 
gluttonous; they 
chocolate or candy, but they are 
kind and always with the 
French. Everyone in this world 
has his qualities and hi 
faults. 

In the hospital there is a kind 
old woma! Jenny. She 
erves as a pastime for them. The 
Americans They 
pe ak ‘‘ American” to her, and she 


all use 
rather 
have 


now 
always 
share 


good 


named 
like to tease her. 


aa, ‘ompre nds pas, 
comprends pa And the Amer 
icanslaugh. When the band come 
to entertain the sick it is alway 

Jenny—she plays admirably her- 


always say 








Children of the School at Pontenx:-les«Forges 


tt DUBAS lage te 
Those who are w 


hment are prevented from 
They are made to work 
Sunday, serious, their pay is for- 
ed. Or if they have any rank the rank is taken away. 
They are str disciplined. 
The Americans make me laugh when they speak French. 
One of them asked my aunt td cook him a dinner. 
He didn’t know how to say it. 
codoc!”’ Everyone understood 
He wanted chicken, 
We have learned cleanliness and especially love toward 
the 


der pun 
ng from camp for a lon; 


sometimes, 
, 
ictly 


She 
ed him what he wanted. 
1 he * Coc-cor codoec, 


to laugh. 


a began 


our comrades from Americans; also discipline, obe- 
dience to our superiors, politeness and respect. We have 


learned especially from them the use of large machines. 


RENE LAGREOULE [age eleven]: 

When the Americans first arrived they had no sawmills, 
so they went at night to operate the little French sawmills 
in the vicinity. 


elf—whe has the front seat. 
The Americans have taught us 

to be clean, for they 

They have taught us to worl 


take shower 
baths every 
quickly and to us« 


morning. 
1 


machin 
GABRIEL LouPEIN [age el ; 

The American soldiers have many friends among the 
French, especialiy the French soldiers and the young 
peopie. When they come to the French homes the French 
offer them the best wine that they have. The American 
soldiers fraternize with the French soldiers, and anyone can 

e that America will never be for the boche, but for the 
French. 

The French like the Americans, but they ought to like 
them still more. The Americans are light-hearted; often 
they laugh uproariously. But there is fault that 
obscures their good qualities: they are intemperate. On 
Sundays a good many drink too much. They are always 
eating or drinking. I have noticed that the Americans 
are very enterprising; it is this splendid quality which 
the French lack. The Americans are very good and very 
generous, (Continued on Page 145) 
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Hupmobile driver actually 
approaches a “tight place,” 
or a piece of “tough going,” with 
something akin to joy. 


One of the first things he learned 
about /he Comfort Car, was that 
he could rely implicitly on the 
tremendous reserve power 
which literally floods forth tor an 
instant getaway; a remarkably 
smooth, swift pick-up; or a 
dogged high-gear pull. 


Such performance might be called 
extraordinary, even 1n costlier cars. 
It is a regular thing with the Hup- 
mobile. Which helps to explain the 
deep-rooted loyalty of our owners. 











Ji Little Sis 


ind supple and colorful as an 
pring when the 


he was just a 


sun shines 
i living and as 
vas clear olive, but with red blood 
is dusky bronze 
pirited, more alive, could be 
a plain little French suit 
vat, a close hat of soft 
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Turnbull happy, e 


and with 


ven 


out a real 


don't feel | 
accompanimer 
their husband 
he'll fall ir 
4 Il wouldn't 
, not with an 
ld! 
And yet I don't x I don’t car 
And, goodnes 
are enough to 
life. They're 
ting not a bit of 
real companion ommunity of interest inthem. Why, 
if the four sets of married it | know best were all 
huttled round, it wouldr make a bit of difference. Mart 
with Eve Alan 


well as Reed 


for anything in the w music 
best 


man W ng for 


knows, these marria know 
make any we 


} 
i oO 


omm mpla e tere 
hiy or < 
people tl 
vould be happy with and 
Fredericks and 
Florence do } I re, give 


ood. At 


had come 


Florence woul off a 
and me unending 
spinster! 
She vept lonely park that 
he must cro to ge ot rot r singing teacher, 
and stopped for t I ! 
ter hand had lane | i rosa it was, its 
ving 
suggested infinite 
rhe ey 
great 
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some 
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| it} an 


trees 


one 


joy-of-spring 


Cara’s face « 

first day 

turned on, j was lil 
friend. She 


e the greeting of a gay 
d to it in answer 


and 


waved her har 
so a man passing by half stopped 
“Idiot that I mi!” 
thought that lL wa 
She turned awa 
and did not look bac} 


a few steps 
ther } 


returned and | « rner ; ie o he « rit 


aug 


a glimpse of ing 
a oK ot com- 
hen 


pre ion car 
“She wa 

‘I don’t wo 

to 

extant.” 


he thoug! 
»> must be 
think know there ws one like that 
And then, being a thoroughly sensible young man, Hugh 
Gerrity went on his way and promptly forgot the incident. 


He forgot it so thoroughly that three nights later, when he 


Her eyes were 
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‘er to Husba: 


By SOPHIE KERR 
ie ie 


After That There Was the Dance at the Country 
Where He Got One Dance With Her 


was introduced to Cara Turnbull at dinner, he didn’t recall 

her at all. He was sitting beside Eve Scott, and a man who 

sits beside Eve Scott when Eve is desirous to please does 
ally recall or remember any other women. 

“ve had put on her wine-red and dark-purple gown 

pping with dark red faceted beads through which the 

hone and made little rosy spots of delight on her 

sed like that for two reasons. The 

told people was that an artist’s wife must 

The real reason was that she wanted 

ide out every other woman in the room, Generally she 

d 


kin. Eve dre 
1e always 


‘queer things.” 


so engrossed in Hugh Gerrity that she hardly 

; Cara came in. She murmured their names 

istinctly and then said sweetiy to Cara: , 
“Do help Mart with the cocktails, dear. He always puts 
in too Italian vermuth unless 
so dreadful to spoil drinks nowadays, isn’t 


much someone watches 


him, and it’s 


Cara went obediently into the dining room to find Mart. 
Her airy brown dress with its dash of peacock blue was 
not, after all, a conquering sort of garment; so why linger? 
Be ide 5, she coul | see Eve's mood, 

Martin Scott, big and lumbering 
with unfeigned welcome from his 
before the sideboard. 

““Well, you're a life-saver as usual, Cara,”” he remarked. 
“I don’t know where the bally stuff can have got to e 

“Get away, Mart,” said Cara. ‘Let me find it. 
me that glass too. You go get the tray, and don’t bother 
about anything else. Only tell Katie heaps of ice.” 


and clumsy, hailed her 
position on his knees 


Give 


Club, 
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Presently he came back, a bowl of ice in one hand, 

the tray in the other. Cara was ready, with the shaker 

half filled. She picked up the ice with her fingers and 
dropped it in, a lump at a time. ‘ How’re those illustra- 
tions going, Mart?”’ she asked, friendly fashion. ‘‘Get that 
new model?” 

“Yes, but she’s stupid as a bat. You'll have to come 
over for the hands. I tell her to put her hands out as if she 
was begging for her life—I try to impress on her what it’s 
Yes, I do—I talk to the creature seriously. And 
she holds out a pair of stiff paws, sort of please-Mister- 
Grocer-hand-me-the-package-of-coffee It’s fierce!” 

“I'll come,” promised Cara. ‘‘ Who’s to be here to-night 
besides this new man?” 

“Oh, just Wayne and Lisa. Lisa wants to show off her 
new evening dress. I understand it’s pink. That’s why 

Eve’s got on her Queen of Sheba garb. She expects 
to make Lisa look like the poor relation just in from 
the country.” 

“‘There they are, too,” 


all about. 


style. 


said Cara, pausing in her 
pleasant occupation of filling the g'asses. They could 
hear animated voices in the big studio living room. 

“T hope Lisa won’t lose her appetite 
when Eve,” said Mart 
chuckling. ‘I tell you what, Cara 
a wonder. She 
traits. 

“That’s probably the highest compli- 
ment that a man can pay his wife after 
five years of marriage,” said Cara dry]; 

“Well, well, little Cara becoming cyt 
ical, making epigrams and_things!”’ 
Martin Scott chuckled still louder. Cara 
looked at him and wished for one unre 
generate moment that she dared box his 
ears hard. Instead she motioned to him 
to pick up the tray and led the way into 
the studio, 

They found Wayne and Lisa Tyler sit- 
ting near the other two, and Cara was 
amused to note that Lisa’s dress was a 
peculiarly warm and lovely shade of rose 
that persisted triumphantly against Eve's 
darker colors. It 
blond slenderness. It almost made Eve’s 
dar|k redundant charms seem a bit heavy. 

Presently they went into the dinin; 
room, and it was somewhere midway the 
soup that Martin repeated Cara’s remark 

“Cara here,” he told them, “is becom 
ing quite alittle Miss Worldly-Wise. Told 
me just now that the greatest compliment 
a man could pay his wife after five years 
was to say she interested him.” 

For the first time that evening Hugh 
Gerrity’s eyes really saw Cara Turnbull. 
And there was something in their amuse- 
ment that challenged and provoked her. 
He needn't grin, she thought with resent- 
ment, even though all the rest of them had 
laughed like ninnies. 

“Where do you get all this wise dope about married 
life, Cara?’’ asked Wayne Tyler teasingly. 

Again Hugh Gerrity’s eyes saw her. And again they 
smiled. The smile nettled Cara and a flame of color shot 
into her cheeks as she answered. 

“Why, dear things,”’ she replied with apparently the 
most careless gayety, ‘‘where should I get it? I get it from 
all of you.’’ She looked across the table squarely at Hugh 
Gerrity. “Of course you don’t know, Mr. Gerrity,”’ she 
went on, “that though I’m supposed to be studying for 
the opera, my real business in life is to be a little sister to 
husbands. When any one of my friends doesn’t want to be 
bothered with a husband for an evening, or an afternoon, 
and sometimes even for a Sunday morning, I’m the one 
called on to amuse and entértain. I walk with them, talk 
with them, dance with them, tea with them, pose for 
Martin, sing for Wayne when he’s tired, play Canfield with 
Reed Howard, go to the slums with Alan Fredericks, and 
listen to—to all of them—eternally.” 

She had begun the speech lightly enough, but at the end 
she fairly flung it at him. Hateful young man! At least 
she’d have the fun of shocking and surprising him and 
wiping that silly grin off his face. And yet she was unable 
not to observe that he had really nice eyes. 

She liked his eyes even better when he stopped grinning 

“But where,” he asked, ‘‘do bachelors come in?” 

“They don’t come in,” said Cara, shaking her head. 
“Do you know, Eve’’—she turned to her 
believe that if my voice fails I'll get up a regular business: 
Little sister to husbands— harmless entertainer, you know. 

Continued on Page 41) 
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*s got some awf'ly amusing 
She interests me, you know.” 
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4 Great Souvenir 
War Paintings 


You will want to own every one of them. Each represents either a 
high light of the Great War or an incident of peculiar human interest 
in connection with it. They are souvenirs to be framed and treasured. 
Here are their titles—you can judge for yourself: 


When Pope Benedict Greeted President Wilson 
When the Prince of Wales Danced with 


American Nurses 
The Peace Conference 


Scotty and His Beloved Sho-sho Gun 


Told in FOUR FULL-COLOR PAINTINGS by Famous Artists. 
Each month thousands of these remarkable war pictures are framed 
and hung in American homes. Each is a full page reproduction in all the 
wonderful colors of the original. These four are in the JUNE issue of 


15 cents 
Over Two Million Copies 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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$1975 Buys the New Hudson Super-Six 


It Is Just Such a Quality Car As You Might 


How often you must have heard users say the Super-Six is 
potentially the finest automobile that is built 


Four years with 60,000 cars in use have shown how to free 
it from many of the annoyances regarded as inevitable to 
all cars 


It expresses the attainment of an ideal long cherished but never 
before possible 


Experience Showed 


the Way 
Hudsons have been leaders for ten years. The Super-Six was 
It marked a new advance in 
motor cars, for it minimized vibration and added to endurance 
without sacrificing simplicity or increasing weight 


the result of six years’ experience 


It gave 72°, more power than other motors of equal size. 


A new motoring pleasure resulted. There was power for any 


emergency. There were speed possibilities beyond the needs of 


any driver 

That was shown in its establishing sneedway records that are 
known to everyone 

As a result the Super-Six became the largest selling fine car in 
the world 


Each year saw an advancement over previous models 


i served to make subse- 


What was learned from cars deli, 
quent cars finer and more durable 

















Expect—Dealers Are Now Showing It 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


The development in beauty kept pace with the improvement 
in mechanical detail. 
Hudsons became pattern cars that the whole industry recognizes. 


On That Experience 
A New Hudson Was Built 


Such a car would be impossible of any other organization. The 
men responsible for the Super-Six are likewise responsible for its 
development. They have retained all its earlier advantages 
It is the same fine car you know, but it is enhanced in ways that 
meet the standard of our ideal 


Prompt Deliveries Now 
Price $1975 —f. o. b. Detroit 


Every season has seen a Hudson shortage. 
waited months to get the car of their choice. 


Buyers have 


Prompt deliveries are possible o:uly to early buyers. 

When the new Super-Six gets into its natural swing, buyers 
will have to wait their turn. There has been a marked Hudson 
shortage for more than a year. Many dealers have already sold 
their first month’s allotments. 

This new price would in itself create a big demand. But that 
$1975 buys a finer Super-Six must mean more‘people will want it 
Its over sale will be tremendous. 

For that reason you will want to see the new Hudson Super- 
Six as soon as possible. 








Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
Only I’d have to charge much more to entertain for stupid 
husbands than charming, good-looking ones.”’ 

Wayne and Martin both howled with glee. 

“‘T come in on the lowest rate,’ exclaimed Wayne. ‘I 
say it in all modesty. Of course you ought to get a pretty 
high rate for fussing over old Mart here 7 

Eve had been out of the center of the stage much too 
long for her pleasure. 

“Will you send your bills to the wives?” she broke in 
determinedly. ‘‘ Because that will be a give-away. If I see 
you charge more for Mart than you do for Wayne, I may 
begin to realize that Mart isn’t the dear delightful angel 
I’ve always thought him. There’s a great deal of food for 
thought in it, Cara, my dear.”’ 

“‘Cara, I hereby engage you for a round of golf on Sat- 
urday afternoon,”’ declared Wayne solemnly. “Lisa won't 
go—she said I should ask you anyway. So there’s your 
first client under the little-sister régime.” 

“Not at all,’’ blustered Martin. ‘‘Cara’s got to come 
over and pose for the hands in those illustrations I’m 
doing for the Great Windbag Magazine. I told her so 
to-night while she was mixing the cocktails. Let me be 
your first client, Cara; don’t pay any attention to that 
man.” 

From across the table Hugh Gerrity watched her defi- 
ant, sweet face and its determined effort to carry on the 
joke. 

“‘She’s actually ruffled and teased by them, but she 
won't show it,” he thought quickly. ‘I'll help her out.” 

He looked over at Wayne Tyler. 

“*Tell me about the links here,”’ he said. ‘‘I hear they’re 
wonderful. Your club has a great reputation in the East, 
you know.” 

He had felt sure that Wayne would rise to this bait, and 
he was perfectly right. The rest of the dinner they heard 
no more of the little sister to husbands. Gerrity was not 
sure, but he ventured to think that Cara Turnbull had 
given him a glance of heartfelt gratitude. He hoped so, 
for now he was quite aware of her and aware that she 
turned the other two women flavorless. 

He looked at her again and again, and took note of her, 
as of a picture in a gallery, gradually seeing each harmony 
of color, each exquisiteness of line, each play and pattern 
of the beauty that belonged to her. And then suddenly 
something in the lift of her hand brought it back to him. 
‘*Why, she’s the girl who waved to the fountain,”’ he told 
himself. ‘‘What devastating blind luck to find her again! 
I must talk to her.” 

As soon as dinner was over he would have hastened over 
to her, but instead he found himself with a pink siren on 
one side and a purple-and-red one on the other. If he had 
been gagged and lashed to the chair it ..ould have been 
quite as easy for him to get away. It shall not be said of 
him, however, that he did not struggle. All he achieved 
was to see the other two men sitting before her, the three 
of them talking animatedly; but he couldn't get any 
coherent idea of their subject. Once Martin brought out a 
big book of sketches and tilted one of the lights so that it 
fell on its pages, and as Cara bent her head over it her 
bronzy hair became a halo of enticing gold. And once she 
stood up and held out both hands as if taking a pose, and 
Martin caught her wrists and bent them upward in a 
familiar way that Gerrity thought came very close to 
offense. At last his hostess followed his eyes. 

“Isn't Cara droll?”’ she asked with that compelling 
sweetness that made him turn to her despite his reluctance, 
‘‘How amusing she was at dinner! Of course it’s quite 
true. She cares absolutely nothing about anything but 
married men. And she’s such a dear thing; she never 
flirts with them. None of the wives ever mind Cara.” 

The pink siren edged in determinedly. 

““Of course we don’t,”’ she said. ‘‘Cara’s not a heart- 
breaker or a home-wrecker or anything like that. And yet 
it’s almost odd the way she avoids single men, isn’t it, 
Eve? I wonder if she may have had some sad experience. 
Of course one never would know, she’s so very reserved 
and always was.” 

Eve nodded acquiescently. If Lisa was going to hang 
round all evening and give her no chance with Gerrity, 
they might as well talk of Cara as anything else. 

‘*She’s centered on a career,’’ she said, ‘“‘and of course 
an opera singer is much better off without a husband. 
Cara’s very ambitious, and one hay to bid farewell to 
ambition when one marries. Do you know, Mr. Gerrity, 
that when I married I was just about to go on the stage? 

Everyone assured me that I had a wonderful future before 
me. But domesticity kills all art—for a woman, that is.” 

Mr. Gerrity was not to be led into any discussion of 
Eve's crushed ambitions. 

“Is Miss Turnbull studying for the opera?” he asked, 
bringing the conversation round right to where it was 
before. Eve and Lisa both looked at him with faint dis- 
gust. Was he, perhaps, after seeming so promising, only a 
very stupid person? 

**Yes,”’ vouchsafed Lisa rather shortly. 

“I'd like to hear her sing,’’ went on the stupid Gerrity. 
Eve and Lisa exchanged expressive glances. 


“She very seldom sings,’”’ said Eve. ‘‘Her teacher 
has forbidden it, except when she’s practicing, I believe. 
Oh, Lisa, dear, we must have one of our little fiestas on 
Sunday afternoon for Mr. Gerrity, don’t you think? 
That'll give him a chance to meet ever so many people. 
It must be frightfully lonely for you in a strange city, 
Mr. Gerrity sm 

Lisa’s blond head moved just enough to cut Cara Turn- 
bull out of the range of his vision, and her perfect smile 
became evident. 

““Why, of course,”’ she said. “I'd love it. 
say, Eve si 

So Mr. Gerrity was once more far out at sea, with not a 
chance of reaching his desired beach, swim he ever so 
hard. He gave it up. ‘‘Another time,”’ he promised him- 
self, ‘‘things are going to be different.” 

But all he saw of Cara Turnbull for the rest of that 
evening was the tip of her bronze slipper, and a particu- 
larly formal and impersonal little smile when she said 
good night. Still, being Irish, with that little admixture 
of Scotch that makes a man tenacious of purpose, he was 
not to be distanced and dashed by that smile. 

He went away from Mrs. Scott’s dinner party with a 
fixed resolve. “I'll get acquainted with that bronzy-gold 
little person,’ he vowed, ‘“‘even if she lives in a castle with 
a moat and a drawbridge. She waved her hand at that 
fountain, and that shows her imagination. And the way 
she talked to-night, all sparkling humor, but with a thread 
of earnestness in it! And those two delicious fair ladies 
showing their necks and their arms and their lovely frocks, 
and preening themselves that it was safe to let their hus- 
bands play with a girl like that. And taking the credit to 
themselves for their husbands’ faithfulness, when it’s just 
the honest-sporting spirit of the little girl herself.” 

It may be judged that Mr. Gerrity was truly interested. 
A man does not apply the diminutive to a girl whose eyes 
are nearly level with his own unless he would like to say 
something much warmer. It is one of the surest of signs. 
Yet, make no mistake about it, Mr. Gerrity was not in 
love—not yet. His interest had been piqued; he had 
wanted to talk to a girl and had been kept away from her 
by other women—always a great help— and he had been 
treated as negligible by the girl herself. Then there was 
the incident of the fountain, and if Gerrity had the Scotch 
tenacity he had also the Irish imagination. 

He had come to this Western city straight from the A. 
E. F., to begin his professional career all over again in a big 
new job. He did not have the least intention of falling in 
love and being hampered with a wife. That’s what he called 
it—hampered. He wanted a couple of years of the hardest 
kind of concentration on his new job, and then, when the 


And as you 


work was in hand and the shekels commenced to roll in, 
he would be quite ready to think about marriage. He did 
not specify love along with the marriage, because to every 
decent young American that is understood. And now, by 
the jumping jingo, here was a lithe little creature who 

He snapped off the light. It would be easier to think 
clearly in the morning. 

But in the morning, oddly enough, he found that his 
thoughts had an ever recurring theme which had to do 
with a pair of cool gray eyes and the vexed lilt of a voice 
that ran intoa plaint about being a— what was the phrase? 
Right in the middle of the dictation of some serious corre 
spondence he got it and chuckled—‘‘A little sister to 
husbands.” He suddenly stopped dictating and stared 
inconsequently out of his office window. 

“That'll do. [il finish the letters this afternoon,’ he 
said at last to his secretary, who was mentally wondering 
if the new assistant general manager was bug 

As soon as the secretary was quite gone he seized the 
telephone book and a few minutes later the telephone 

‘Is this Miss Turnbull’s residence— Miss Cara Turn- 
bull? . . . She’s out? When do you expect her back? 
. . « Gone with Doctor Fredericks over to the Italian 
settlement? . . . Oh, good-by 

Out. Gone with Doctor Fredericks over to the Italian 
settlement. Probably because Doctor Fredericks’ wife 
wanted her to. Gerrity got up and ran a hand over his 
somewhat fevered forehead. 

“IT am the damndest fool!’’ he said aioud, and then 
jabbed his thum'b down on the pushbutton that sum- 
moned his secretary. ‘‘I’m going on with those letters,” 
he said with severity. 

By evening he had somewhat regained his reason. In 
fact, he had taken advantage of such intervals as the day 
offered to speak severely to himself and also apply a little 
wholesome ridicule. All the same, he went five blocks out 
of the way to look at that fountain in the dusk. Not that 
it did him any particular good. There was a singular lack 
of charm about that fountain seen alone 

“Anyway,” he promised himself as he walked on 
through the spring dusk, ‘I'll be meeting her at different 
places. I’d better not be too precipitate. I’m glad I didn’t 
leave my name when I called up this morning.” 

Thereupon he put himself under a strict watch, and 
passed the remaining three days until Sunday without per- 
petrating any further idiocy, as he sternly named it. He 
recited to himself the absurdity of falling in love with a 
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girl he had seen but twice and hardly spoken to. He also 
recited to himself the absurdity of falling in love at all 
He reminded himself of all he wanted to accomplish before 
he concerned himself with matters of sentiment. And at 
the end of every vigorous homily the Irish of him got up 
and made a highly mocking face at him. And he had it al} 
to do over again 

Naturally, when he once more entered the domain of the 
Scotts for the promised fiesta, which took the form of a 
rather noisy and hilarious afternoon tea, he looked about 
eagerly for the person he had assured himself it were wiser 
not to see. She was not there, but presently he heard her 
name spoken by a pretty little slip of a woman with 
tumbled dark hair and an elfish three-cornered face 

**Reed’s been working so hard,” she was telling someone, 
“IT sent him over to Cara to have her take him for a walk. 
He makes me so frightfully nervous when he gets blue 
and tired.” 

Gerrity felt his ears stretching into cornucopias, but 
that was all he heard. It was well toward the end of the 
party when he became aware, with a sudden leap of his 
heart, that the one he was waiting for actually had come 
in, and with a rather fretful-looking tall man whom he took 
to be the unknown “‘ Reed.” 

Presently he was introduced to this man as Mr. Howard. 
The little dark-haired woman drifted over and said 
* Feeling better, old dear?” And Reed had responded: 
‘‘Fine! Cara and I did five miles. Wind nearly blew us 
away on North Street hill.” 

Gerrity turned abruptly away from the group that sur 
rounded him and went to Cara Turnbull. She looked at 
him in that same cool, impersonal way that he was coming 
to know, and some little imp of perversity led him to try 
to appear very much at his ease and somewhat facetious 
This was to cover his real eagerness and the embarrassment 
he was feeling “< 

“The little sister to husbands,” he said gayly. ‘‘Still 
busy?” 

It was exactly as if he had dropped a barrier between 
them. She tilted her bronze head ever so little and shrugged 
a careless shoulder 

‘Very busy,’ she said, and turned away from him 

The rest of the afternoon was a wretched blank to him. 
But when she went he followed her hardly waiting to say 
good-by to his hostess— and caught up with her at the curb, 

“That was a very silly thing I said to you,” he began. 
‘Please forgive me. Will you— will you let me come t ee 
you and prove that I'm not such a perfect ass as I seem’ 
Please, ple ase !"’ 

She did not thaw perceptibly, but at least she did not 


deny him 


‘“*T shall be glad to have you call,’ she said, rather doubt 
fully, and at that moment another man, coming away from 
the Scott hastened up to them It was Wayne Tyler 

“Oh, there you are, Cara,’’ he tid crossly Lisa 
going to stay here to dinner with Eve, and | wish you'd 
take me home with you. I’m sick of so much infernal chat 
ter = He ! ird] ooked at Crerrit but motioned ( ira 
imperatively toward ! car 


“Allright,” she said. ‘*‘ Mother’ll be delighted. Good-by, 


Mr. Gerrit And that was all the comfort he had 


Thereafter, | a system of inquiries that were as cau 
tious as the vere keenly calculated, he began to find out 
things about Cara Turnbull. She had been one of a group 
of débutantes of four years before, all of whom, save her 
self, had married. She had “gone in” for singing, 

crazy for” a career, and had every chance of achieving 
one. Next year she was to study in Paris. When Gerrity 


heard that last he set his teeth 

‘Not if I know it,” he said. Forthwith he availed him- 
self of her promised permission to call 

It was a very charming, comfortable drawing-room that 
he entered, whose old Georgian furnishing 
speak of generations of good people who had owned and 
loved them. The grand piano was the only modern thing 


eemed to 


inthe room. It was exact! 
chosen for her, Gerrity reflected, and he sat down cor 
tentedly to wait for her. 

He could trace a likeness to her in the portrait of a love 
creature in powder and patche hanging over the fireplace 
in a frame of tarnished gilt 

‘1 wonder,” he said when she at last came in, “if tha 


y the background he would have 


was not your great-grandmother? 


“My great-great-grandmother,” she said, and he was 
glad of the surprised pleasure of her eye Do you rea 
think I look like her?” 

Before he had time to ar ver the dadoor a“ incere! l 
ously opened and Martin Scott « f i big flat package 
in his hands 

**Hello, Cara!” he said H ayea (re ty! I’ve 
got a rush order for some illustration that require just 
such a background as tl Thought I'd run in to-night and 
make some sketches and then to-mort | could go at ‘em 
in a hurr I want that fa and i ttle Pembroke 
table. Can't we have some stronger 

He lifted the shade of the nearest lamp and locked 


about him appra gi 
Concluded on Page 166 





4 SHE group before the fire at the Engineers’ Club were 


listening, evgry one — though nothing was being said; 
it the crackle of apple logs or fluttering sail 
the the chimne 
Rather some still, distant under 
breasts, arresting their conversation, 


they glanced at one another surrepti 


nor was 


and cries of northeaster in 
that 


tone it 


drowning 
preoecuple d them 
their own 
yestures, thought 
tiously, uneasily 

said old Con O'’Connel, 
voice rolling and sweet as the bells 


that 


tut listen I am telling you,” 
the railroad builder, his 
‘To-night | hear a footfall in the rain 


of Shar don 
of Tim ¢ 

So that was 
thought 


the messenger 
the undertone which had arrested their 
the rush of footfalls symbolizing to the group, 


the pur 


annon, 


every one 


uit of himself by a belated messenger. 
wy settled themselves, relieved and smiling; after all the 
thing had been naturally suggested to them by the echo of 
And they nodded their 


rain on the broad plate window 


heads to Con, still listening 


| 
\ 


‘h 
the P. D 


except a 


innon, a name of ancient days or 


e footfall of Tim ¢ 
j 


Railroas but as the story does not concern him 


Molly 


pit it su hi owl 


wenpyer I will le ive him come 
and take up with the Regans 


Regan's me 
time 
themsel ve 

f them there were to begin with 


Iwo young Michael, 


vinging a lusty pick in a construction gang of the Great 


and Molly, a pretty bride with solemn 
and air of | 


uithwest Railway 


wondering gaze tening to things which no one 
e'se could hear 

Often Mike would smile at her queer fancies that there 
are things to learn and do beyond the day's work, and after 
the Great Southwest has been builded and he has laid aside 
shovel to become track boss at Turntable Station 
; of Molly's 


joke on her hu band 


pick and 
this queerne leads her into playing a great 
For she saves her odd pennies against his birthday and 


presents him with a book A book of higher knowledge, 
eg while Mike scratches his head in awe; and 
she must kiss him for the kind interest he takes and that 


evening. read to him a page in 


it i he says 


a voice like the song of 
Mike toils after in mind with his big 
fists gripping and forehead glistening in the struggle to 
remember the journey, but at the end a darkness comes 


soldiers marching 


down on him, and the two gaze at each other uneasily and 
the page is 

But devil a bit can Mike remember of it, so that he sits 
despairing with head “Do not 
mind, Molly,” he says then; ‘‘you shall study on alone at 
the higher knowledge, having a joy of it which is not for 


me.” He says this, looking up to smile, and yet the big 


read over again 


his between his hands. 


hands hold on to hers as if fearing she was being stolen 
away. 

But Molly answers him back so clear and strong that the 
song of soldiers marching is nothing to it. “’Tis only the 
Am I the wife to bother you with 
learning when you know already so much,” she says, “ 


joke I am playing 
and 
have the care of the section on your mind, with ties to lay 
straight and rails to spike fast so that the great railroad 
may run?” And when he speaks once more of the study 
she should make of knowledge Molly closes the big book 
and sets it on the mantel along with the clock. 

“*Tis for ornament, and now you know why I bought it 
from the peddler,”’ she explains; ‘‘for every household of 
pretension must have a book.” 
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Regan Himself, With the Prestige of Olid Command in This 
Territory, Has Been Sent to Open the Way 


So they admire the shiny binding and gold letters, and 
after five years when their new cottage is built it is given a 
shelf of its own. 

Danny is born, the same who in Molly's lifetime shall be 
an official of the great railroad; and when in the course of 
time he is turned a sturdy boy of seven, with coal-black 
eyes and a round cropped head, she would place the book 
in his hands for purposes of learning. But detecting the 
fear of Michael as he smokes in the evening with eyes on 
the shelf, that the mysterious volume may contain matter 
treasonable to their state and condition, she ignores the 
higher knowledge completely and is content tosend Danny 
only to the Turntable school. 

A cruel one he is to the old master there, inking the 
pages of his reader and carving a locomotive on his desk; 
and when he is twelve he has decided against all books and 
school and is interested only in things of the Turntable 
yard 

So that one evening he comes home, and when Molly 
kisses him because he brought all his books as if to study 
Danny explains, ‘‘ Mother, | am now a man and have a job 
calling crews, so study is of no more use.” 

He stacks his reader and arithmetic on the shelf by the 
old Michael hearing the news that evening 
laughs with pleasure that the boy has completed his 
education so soon and promises to put half Danny’s salary 
in bank in his own name. Time passes and the books fade 
in their bindings, and are forgotten even by Molly; but the 
eyes of her shine more clearly than ever as if studying in 
pages which no one else could see. When Danny is about 
eighteen years old, and already operator at Turntable, she 
notices that a habit has come over him of pausing in the 
doorway at dusk, and there he will stand gazing out into 
the yards with folded arms till at last his mother asks the 
reason with timid eagerness. 

“"Tis the lanterns,” says Dan. 
things beyond Turntable.” 

“To things beyond,” repeats Molly with hand on her 
heart. “Turn to me,” she says; and Dan does so, grinning 
at his fancy; but as she studies the black-browed face a 
fierce frown like the fluff and smoke of powder passes over 
it, with the white teeth gleaming out. 

**Beckon they do, mother,”’ he says steadily, ‘‘to the job 
of trainmaster and superintendent, And even beyond to 
places high and powerful. And there I must trample my 
way whoever has to be pulled down to make room.” 

In that instant she sees him as he is, the Regan of them 
all; and after a bit she smiles and nods, but never again 
does she ask about the beckoning of the lanterns. 

So time passes again, and Dan goes up to division head- 
quarters at Barlow to dispatch trains, and Michael gives a 
last order as assistant roadmaster and comes home to his 
long sickness. And now Molly is alone in the little house, 
settled down to keep blooming the memories of it along 
with the hollyhocks of the garden beyond the lattice with 
the morning-glory vines trailing over. Time fades her face, 
but ‘tis still uplifted and lighted, and later she is seen 
among the flowers till they die in the fall, and winter 
coming down she sits at her window knitting a shawl as the 
snow is knitted without. 


book, and 


““Beckon they do to 
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But deep is her grieving over Dan, who is by this time 
superintendent, with his policy of pull-down and trample 
under, dreaded by all round him. Two or three times a 
year he will stop his special at Turntable, and seated in the 
little parlor he seems a glowing metal mass of a man to 
Molly, standing apart in awe of him. But the time is at 
hand when she must appeal to him or never at all in this 
world, so the saints inspire her to speak a message to the 
man of power and she smiles with shy pride of their 
confidence in her. 

“Faith, I will talk to him as a boy again,”’ she plans 
““Danny,’ I will say, ‘when the lanterns of the yard do 
beckon to your ambition is there not one light above and 
beyond, brighter than all the others, which beckons the 
spirit?’ Then he will be guided by it,’’ reasons old Molly 
with her solemn gaze fixed on the future of Dan. 

But it chances that Dan's visit is delayed and Molly 
feels that the saints are impatient of her worldly lingering 

‘I must put the message into writing lest it be lost 
entirely,’ she says then. ‘“* Anyhow Danny will read it over 
and over in memory of me, having that tender a heart 
toward his mother, for all his hardness to others.” 

So that the message of the farthest lantern is at last 
about to be written, on an evening when the little cottage 
with crusted eaves and hoary glimmering windows seems 
but the bivouac of winter elves in folk story. And as old 
Molly by the cleared table, with pen in hand and bottle of 
ink and the paper she bought when Michael died to 
write his second cousin in Kildare a letter of sympathy, 
y’understand—as old Molly makes ready for the writing, 
after a stick laid on the fire and hearth brushed, the snow 
drifts solidly to the window but is swept clean of the door- 
step, leaving a scratch of firelight under the door on the 
path beyond. 

“The Farthest Lantern,” she writes, as a headline, for 
‘tis certain that Danny before reading will wish to know 
what it is about; and then pleased with the successful 
beginning she holds it up to the shaded lamp to read over, 
then because of the wrinkled hands shaking lays it down 
on the table, surely as steady as rock. 

Divil a thing can she make out except blots and scratches, 
so that the headline is done over with more care. And only 
then it becomes plain that what with the rheumatism and 
palsy Molly has written her last, except scratches, which 
the most credulous could not accept at all as a message of 
interest, y’understand. 

Now well would it be for old Mistress Regan’s memory if 
she had put aside the message with resignation and 
thought no more about it. But there is no doubt that the 
look of solemn wonder flitted suddenly from her face, 
leaving it haggard and fierce, and that like a stab with a 
dagger she drove the splintering pen into the desk as into 
the breast of an enemy. So much is known, for there is 
little done that can be screened from mortal ken. 

As for her thoughts—here no man can tell, for she held 
her words behind grim set lips. But the guess cannot be 

(Centinued on Page 45) 
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| More Sirength where Strength is needed 


RUTE-STRENGTHL is first among reasons for the longer life and greater mileage of 
} Ajax Tires, 


i The scientific principle which builds added stamina into these tires is the same as that to which 
| the engineer turns when seeking maximum strength. Ajax “Shoulders of Strength,” bracing 
both sides of the tread of Ajax ‘Tires, are identical in principle with those massive shoulders ot 
j steel that resist the steam hammoer’s terrific blows. 


AJAX ROAD KING 


MORE TREAD ON THE ROAD 








, “Shoulders of Strength” give Ajax Tires) mort Records show that Ajax Tires are g7% Owner’ 
} strength where road strain is most severe. They Choice. These figures tell a significant tire story, 
: are literally buttresses of rubber, that re-inforce for they prove that this big percentage of all Ajax 
the tread. They build in the ability to resist pound tires manufactured, 1s chosen each year by individ 
ing road blows. They add months of service and ual car owners to replace other tires with which 
' miles of wear. their cars originally were equipped. This is ar 
| Note particularly the Ajax Road King, shown tn overwhelming user endorsement of Ajax Tire 
| the picture. See how its “Shoulders of Strength” Your nearest Ajax Tire Supply Depot is head 
! buttress the tread and build it out so that road quarters for Ajax Tires, Ajax Tubes and for Ajax 
\ friction is evenly distributed over the entire tread H.Q. (High Quality) Tire Accessories. 
width. 
Ajax Tires are Guaranteed in Writing 5000 Miles 
i AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 
: Factories: Trenton, N. J. Branches in Leading Cities 
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HE Joneses are the Supreme Court of Decision on 
Everything in America. Their favor makes an in 
dustry—their disfavor breaks it. 

You are the Joneses—you, the shrewd up-and-coming 
citizen, and your wife and children—who have made 
Paramount and Artcraft Pictures possible. 

Your sharp eye for value, whether it be in clothes or 
entertainment, and your sense of taste, picked out with 
absolute certainty the more than ten thousand theatres 
whose programs are mainly composed of Paramount 
and Artcraft Pictures. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corporation has, with the help of the 
Joneses, removed all question from the public mind of what is 
or what is not best in motion pictures. 

The overwhelming success of Paramount and Arrtcraft 
Pictures is on plain public record. 

That's who the Joneses are, and that’s what they've done in 
one industry. 
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Motion CPictures 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount 
and Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them 
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Arteraft Stars’ Latest 
Productions 


Listed alphabetically, released up to 
May 3lst. Seve the list! 
And see the pictures! 


Paramount 


lohn Barrymore ‘* I rk or ul 
*Enid Bennett I I ! 
Billie Burke \ 
Marguerite Clark 


Fthel Clayton 

*Dorothy Dalton 

Dorothy Gigh in ( jim \ 

Lila Lee ir Kk t 

Ob! You Women” 
, P 


Vivian Martin 
Shirley Mason I 
*Charles Ray 1 I I 
Wallace Reid l k ' K 
Bryant Washburn oD 
Paramount-Artcraft Specials 
“The Woman Thou Gavest Me" 
n ot ft 


“Littl Women™ 
“Sporting Life™ 
4 


“The Silver King 
“The False Faces’ 


\ T 

Artcraft 
Cecil B. deMille’s Production 

For Bp tk ri Wor 
Douglas Fairbanks :> 
Tue K KERB KER B 

Elsie Ferguson :» EYES oF ~ 
*Wm. S. Hart 1 Tut Money Corna 
Mary Pickford +» CAPTAIN K Ik 
Fred Stone :+ ‘ Get Your ( 


Paramount Comedies 
Paramount- Arbuckle Comedy i 


Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 
Vik Lovi BuInt 


Paramount - Flagg C »medy 
Paramount- ow c Comedy 
Ha l 


* Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 


Paramount- Bray Pictograph—One each week 
Paramount- Burton Holmes Travel Pictures 
One cach week 


And remember that any Paramount or 


Arteraft picture that you haven't seen 


is as new asa book you have never read 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

far amiss that when old Molly discovered she was destined 
to die with never a word of warning or counsel to Dan she 
broke into bitter revolt. Not a word of all the wisdom she 
had stored with this one purpose could be written or 
spoken to him—and it never was. Far be it from me to 
blackguard an old lady fallen in with disappointment but 
it is a fact proved by witness that her trembling hands 
upraised and her lips, always so faintly smiling, curled as 
with a curse—and whether it was launched at the fiend or 
heaven itself is not for me to say who have no proof that 
her voice was heard above the howling of the blizzard. 

Sut this I know, that on the instant she hears a summons 
that breaks the spell of anger as no threat of purgatory 
would have done. A moment she hesitates, the old hands 
sink unclenching, the fierceness fades from her eyes, and 
once again with wondering uplifted look Molly Regan 
turns to the things beyond, which no one else may see. 

At the wide-open welcoming door she stands, peering 
amid the squall of snow; and there in the center of the 
blur of light stands Tim the messenger, in aftertime the 
ruin of Dan Regan’s fortunes. 

The boy’s hands are clasped as those of a frozen corpse, 
the wind whistles in his rags, but he glowers at her with 
narrowed brows and a gleam of teeth. Here he is, come to 
demand retribution for her rebellion against the will of 
God, and since Molly cannot live to pay it is ordained that 
she shall give instead into Tim Cannon’s hands the means 
of trampling under Dan Regan and his fortune. ’Tis little 
we know. 

**Come,” says Molly, ‘‘come in to the fire, and the hot 
coffee; you are frozen with the wind and snow. Glory be, 
that I am still here to make comfortable for the waif on my 
door tep.” 

The wisp of old woman in mourning dress, with blown 
white hair and outstretched hand; the crackling hearth, 
and coziness of the room beyond—these are hostess and 
haven enough to any waif of winter tempest; and Molly 
knowing it to be so steps aside for him, laughing with 
eagerness to see him at the fireside, dry and warm in 
Danny’s old clothes, sniffing the steam of his coffee cup. 

But this is no ordinary outcast, y’understand, submis- 
sive to charity, but an agent of retribution, who stands 
with frozen folded hands, and wind whistling in his rags, 
looking on with a threatening manner. And when the 
moment has come for him to enter, and not until then, he 
stalks stiffly past the outheld hand tothe center of the room 
and turns slowly in his tracks to study the features of the 
place, as an agent of destiny should always do. His 
pinched little face is dirty, his black hair tousled by the 
storm, which has blown away his cap; and now the lamp- 
light touching his temple reveals the deep scar there. A 
wild and awesome waif is this, and Molly studying with 
startled interest his behavior feels at last that she is enter- 
taining some veteran campaigner of regions beyond Turn- 
table to whom the mischances of earthly wandering in cold 
and snow are nothing 

Not a word does he say but spreads his stiffened fingers 
before the blaze, and Molly with the strangest of hopes 
dawning so soon after her rebellion bustles briskly about 
the coffee making. And presently it is brewed and Tim 
Cannon stands by the table drinking and munching toast 
and cold meat. 

‘Ye must be seated in the chair,”’ urges Molly, ‘‘and be 
comfortable, and it will seem like home to you.” 

At this Tim Cannon rubs his scar with remembrance of 
his drunken grandfather and their home in the city slums. 
Then he eats the faster till he is done, studying her with 
peculiar interest. 

‘You should have seen the money before I began the 
eats,"’ he says by way of advice on the entertainment of 
wayfarers. 

‘Do you mean you can’t pay?” asks Molly after a 
moment’s reflection. ‘‘Now what am I to do?” 

‘‘Throw me out,” instructs Tim, with contempt of her 
ignorance. 

‘‘Into the storm? Oh, no!” 

**Why not?” he asks with suspicion. 

“Faith, I woutdn’t treat a dog so,” replied Molly. 

“Sure, not a dog,”’ agrees Tim; and waiting to be driven 
out stands arrow-straight in Danny’s old clothes, which 
are too big for him, wondering what the dog has to do 
with the matter. 

“But you can pay,” says Molly aftera moment. Faintly 
and eagerly she speaks, her hand pressing her heart to 
steady it in against the impulse of hope. ‘‘ You can pay 
for that and much more—food and drink and warmth all 
the days of my life—and without money.”” Tim shrewdly 
glances his question, but Molly shakes her head for 
answer. 

“To-night I will keep secret and plan how to arrange 
it—and you may sleep here on the sofa before the fire and 
dream of good things for to-morrow; and only then’’—she 
nods with mystery in her smile—‘‘I will say what ye are to 
do.”’ 

And Tim gives her a glance of his level eyes, reflecting 
in the wisdom of experience that here is crooked business 
to be done for his keep. 


“‘Sure,”’ he answers in a way to inspire confidence, and 
the bargain being struck Molly says good night, and the 
guest is soon stretched in sleep on the couch. 

After a time the shadows move up closer to him, the 
fire flickering on the blackened log as the spirit clings toa 
body dying; the wind falls till only the deep breathing of 
the sleeper is heard, and the loud ticking of the clock —it 
strikes two with a crash, and Tim rouses. 

As an old campaigner he rises from sleep without recoil 
or startled look at the cloaked figure standing with ink and 
paper at the table in the center of the room. 

““Whist!”’ she says, and for a moment marvels at the 
nature of a boy who rises to the alarm in the middle of the 
night, awake and ready; the indifference with which he 
buttons his coat whilst hearing the snow he has just 
escaped snarl threateningly against the window. *‘ Whist!"’ 
says Molly, hesitating to tell the reason for her coming at 
that hour, lest it shock or frighten him. But the bearing of 
the meager boy and the level glance of the untamable blue 
eyes once more assure her that he has not been sent here 
from beyond Turntable to fail her at extremity. 

“Y’understand, Timothy, that I am an old lady who 
may die any time— perhaps to-night, having such warning 
in the unsteady beating of my heart—and so I am come at 
once to explain matters and have you settle my affairs for 
me on earth. Do not be afraid i 

**What of?” asks Tim. 

‘“‘First,’” resumes Molly eagerly, “I have planned to 
explain to you a moment—that ‘tis a duty I promised 
myself to do and have long neglected.” 

“What is that?” asks Tim. 

“A duty? Why, the same as made me take you in this 
night.”’ 

**How did it make you?” asks Tim, and listens with 
skepticism to her explanation. 

“*’T will be the same with you, settling my affairs on 
earth,” says Molly in conclusion; ‘if you promise to do it 
*tis then a duty, and of course you would not fail — through 
storm and hardship and fear, you would go = 

**A duty,” says Tim with reflection; ‘‘if you die you'll 
never know whether I ‘tend to it.” 

“Why, that would make no difference. You would ‘tend 
to it because you promised. You would follow the Far- 
thest Lantern, as I will explain presently.” 

Queerly he looks round, studying the flicker of fire, the 
cozy room, even the clothes he is wearing; then the 
uplifted old face under the white hair with its expression 
of listening to things he cannot hear. 

‘I promise,”’ he says, and laughs in a fierce puzzled 
way —the only laugh ever heard from him. And he has 
forgotten and Molly has forgotten to name the price to be 
paid for his trouble. 

‘Here is a pen you may fit in the broken holder,”’ she 
says; ‘‘write what I cannot for the palsy in my hand. 
Now, as | tell you —'tis the letter of the Farthest Lantern 
the lantern which beckons to duty.” 

But Tim fumbles the pen. ‘I never learned how,”’ he 
explains, ‘“‘to write the letters’’; and on the instant feels 
the hand at his shoulder tremble and clutch, looks up a 
moment to see two great tears roll down her cheeks— and 
curses with a mighty smother in the breast of him. 

“You need not curse,”’ says Molly faintly; ‘‘'tis the 
will of the saints after all.” 

She nods, listening, and then the boy watches her glide 
from the room, and for a long time sits on the hearth before 
the fire, his chin locked in his hands. 

So after all it has come about that the message of the 
Farthest Lantern is never written at all. And neither is it 
spoken, for Tim scratching on the door of Molly's room at 
daybreak receives no cheery word of greeting; and after 
a moment's reflection entering with the lamp he finds her 
silent forever. 

Without reverence he stares at the face on the pillow, 
having no knowledge of death's ghostly significance; and 
scowling he brushes away the cold beads which gather on 
his forehead. ’Tis certain that an outcast in a strange 
house with a dead person will be marked for suspicion by 
the neighbors; and Tim Cannon has had cause enough to 
avoid the pclice. Yet queerly enough he sets the lamp, 
shining brightly, by the bedside, and sometimes seated 
and sometimes moving about, but never leaving the chill 
room for the warm fireplace next door, he keeps her 
company. 

One neighbor hears of Molly’s death from a vagabond at 
her door in the morning and runs to call to others, ‘*Come, 
Aunt Molly is dead."’ On their way to the Regan cottage 
they agree that the vagabond is a suspicious character and 
look about for him. But Tim has disappeared; nor do 
they see him again until entering the room where Molly 
lies, with lamp burning brightly and grim little sentry 
returned to await them 

Later when questioned he explains his presence in a few 
words. ‘‘I’ll be on the way,” he says then. 

No one offers him shelter or money or food, being a 
suspicious character. Indeed all the company approve 
when amanstops him to examine the package in his pocket. 
But as it is found to consist of only an ink bottle and some 
paper with a broken pen he is permitted to go, 


“It is suspicious,’ they agree. ‘‘What can the likes of 
him want with letter writing?”’ 

But they are broad-minded people of Turntable, and 
let him go on condition that he stay away 

And ‘tis on this same day Dan Regan catches the stride 
that shall make destiny for railroads, and lands his great 
job with the P. D. System. 

All of two months after Molly's funeral— in fact the very 
morning of Dan Regan’s departure from Barlow and the 
Great Southwest Railroad to take his position as general 
manager of the P.D. 
his temple peeps from the box car of a through train halted 
for a change of engines near the depot platform. It is Tim 
Cannon, surprised every morning at waking to find him- 
self out of the den of the city slums, where morning, noon 
and night his grandfather— being in liquor at the time 
would drive him out to steal some trifle good for a drink 
at the pawnbroker’s saloon. And having no knowledge 
that a living is to be gained by a more honorable profession 
than crime he peeps out with suspicion on the open streets 
and yards, where it is impossible to hide from a patrolman. 

But hunger drives him out into the open, snarling under 
his breath; and presently toward the depot lunch stand, 
groaning under the weight of sinkers and pies, Timothy 
making his way by fits and starts and glancing suspicion 
in every direction 
when in spite of all his caution a young man steps from 
behind the car unnoticed and taps him smartly on the 
shoulder 

Quite an elegant young gentleman, in pink shirt and ga 
suspenders, who says 


a ragged gossoon with a scar over 


So that he is overcome with chagrin 


“See Dan Regan, yonder, up the 
platform, who is now off from his old job as superintendent 
All the luck 
he has, and myself with a headpiece of solid gold knocking 
at Opportunity, who has on her door ‘Nobody Home,’”’ 
says the young man in gloom. 

To the switch engine signaling down the yard he gives 
the high sign in answer that he will be there in the course of 
time, and as Tim prowls round the corner of the station he 
follows after to see what is meant by it 

“What, are you not going out again in the box car, 
young hobo?” he asks 

“It is a fine home if you have but the bread,”’ says Tim 

““A home?” repeats the other. ‘Mr. James Craney, | 
am,” he informs with dignity; ‘chief clerk to the general 
yardmaster, who has no other but me. Is it reasonable 
young hobo, as man to man, that you can joily me along? 

He peers round the corner, and for the first time Re gan, 
a towering figure of a man, turns so that Tim can see hi 
face. The bell of the special rings faintly as the sweep of 
his glance takes in Mr. Craney and the vagabond boy; 
then he steps on board and in a moment the glittering bra 
spark of the car amid the flying dust cloud flings Regan’ 
last signal to the G. S. Railroad 

But the towering black-browed man lingers iff the 
mind’s eye of Timothy; stepped out of 
the unknown and swept him with slow smoldering glance 
and then stepped back again 

Thus they meet and part, and the great man holds no 
more memory of the vagabond than if he had never been; 
but in the bony little breast under the rags th heart leaps 


here to become general manager of the P. D 


a giant who ha 








high, and on the instant Tim takes up the trail 
Destiny, a far-sighted old creature, has long since | 
out for him 

‘He is the big boss,’ says the boy with awe, gazing 
after the spangle of the flying train 

‘I would not envy Regan if | were you,” ads ‘ 
Craney. “‘See how he has gone — with no friend to bid him 
godspeed because of the way he has kept us all unde: 

But the boy still gazes after the spangle in the dust 
“Divil a bit will Regan care whether he be godspeeded or 
not,”” he says, so boldly that Craney considers him with 
respect. 

‘I see that yourself has ambition along of the rags,"’ he 
says with meditation. “Then I know a job where you ma 


with the 


use the ambition freely and never a chance to | 


irt v 
rags,” he says. ‘‘A job which is the equal of Rega: 


every way, only on a smaller seale, you understand 
where you will be general manager of a railroad and all the 
other officials to boot, including your own paymaster 
Do I interest you?” 

Tim nods in respect to the big words and Mr. Craney 
instructs him Whist! Arrange your running time to 
meet me passing the yard-limit post yonder at ! 
P.M.” 

And to make it official he bole i tra order int 
notebool for Tim to yr t! ! marr i ni a inken 
rrandfather has educated him to do 

Then Mr. Craney strolls away to ar er the signa f 
the engine that there are irs to be weighed, and Tim 
prowling professionally past the lunch counter in the wait 
ing room, steals a banana and a sand } h he for 
breakfast in the shade of a pile of tit There he watche 
the making up ol train the flying switches, the flathead 
scuttling along packing the journal boxe and far beyond 
he can see the machine shops with the forked tongu of 
blacksmiths’ forges and the blink of brasses in the round 
house 
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A great groar of iron and steam and toil 


‘ in the smoky light, and the bells call to 
m so that he begins prowling everywhere 
mm end to end of the yards. The noon 

with blowing of whistles; and hun 




















igain he goe DACk o the lunch counter 
! ne waite busy and sandwiches 
een rey But instead of stealing them 
‘ es out on the platform with empty 
is and stare back, not understanding 
o. t the groan of the work hour 
ng again calls up the memory of blac} 
ed Regar ho has been big boss of 
| e he ild never run and hide 
1 policemar ays Tim, and ponders 
Regan would act in his place He 
ig hungr f he va not strong 
iwh to take what he wanted to their 
ct that vhat Regan would do,” he 
and de ing sandwiches and sinkers 
nhhave to be olen in secret he trut 
oud sbout with his rags and hunger till 
the six o'clock whistle blows and Mr. Craney 
eets him at the yard limit. 
Now be it explained that just below this 
ot the Great Southwest had built its first 
freight he e, abandoned as the village 
Ra yre iway from it into a big 
towr Long ago the foundations have been 
i! iran ‘ iit n the edge of the 
! ! t fh i Al } econ 
leased out instead of tearing down 
| the lerminal tuilding,”’ ex 
plains Mr. Craney as they come up, “of the 
Barlo iburban R vay.”’ And he points 
out tl ring tra of rust-eaten rails 
hiel away across the towns out 
t ‘ plains, escorting 
| i the r platform and 
hr gh tl) ling the wareroom, 
ha a i] motive power, 
} a horse. and tr corner a cot tor 
the general manager, who drives him lis 
nly three runs must be made daily across 
leasant hills and fie ind then a hearty 
ipper when you ¢ ect fare enough to 
pay for it, and an infant's sleep here rocked 
by the trains as they pa Then up in the 
morning rn to get the lime 
kiln workers on the y seven Observe, 
oung hobo,” he sa that I keep nothing 
up my leeve The job is here for you to 
take r leave, for better or 
Voree ind | thr + tm 
ap it! 
he t ur 
the bundles he ’ 
Gimn ey rim 
j ly ' An the 
iburbar ira at the 
moment the dr ‘ tur? 
in thirt ‘ e! us the 
da evenue nd Mr 
il pa rir eventy 
en i uyre and dis- 
harges him h thanks 
You are now installed, 
young manager, and soon,” 
he tells Tim; and after pre 
enting the cap with gold 
braid, which comes down 
over his manager's ears, he 
how him how to reverse 
the horse ind worth the 
combination of the harness, 
which is woven of wire and 
rope and old trunl trap 
“All aboard tarlow 
iburban!"’ he ca then 
o quickly that a voung lady 
passenger must run the last 
few steps and be assisted 
into the car by himself 
‘You will be most active 
as superintendent of motive 
power,” he hou to Tim 
as he dusts the bony nag 
with the reins, and the bat 
tered little car bumps along 
“Old Charley is an heirloom 
who has come down to me 
along of the cursed railway,” 
he explain 
“Do not frighten away 
the gadfly which is | trau 
dispatcher or he w sit 
down in the track till the 


whistle blows 

Further instructions he 
gives also, and they have 
gone about a mile out into 
the fields when the young 
lady passenger having drop 
ped her fare into the box 
rings the bell and is helped 
off at a wild-rose bush where 
a path leads over a hill to 
a farmhouse. 








ays Mr. Craney with 

And never a word 
more does he speak till they reach the end 
house where he lives 


plains then, “though she has boarded at 


named Katy O'Hare and is telephone lady 


When Tim asks why Katy O'Hare and 
himself do not become acquainted 
the fatal circumstances of me,” 
and invites his official to dinner, unwrap- 
ping his other bundle. 

The cheap old cottage is also fallen upon 


panes broken and seams of its walls open- 
ing to the weather; the barns and sheds are 
but heaps of boards, and the crooked, rusty 
switch seems but a fork of lightning which 
has so wrecked and blackened the whole 
Craney homestead that Tim's rags are an 
And yet Mr. Craney snaps 
his fingers and dances a jig 
mortgage may swallow you as it has me, 


splinters from the house to build a fire in 
the yard between four bricks which he 
knocks from the chimney 

He brings the coffeepot from the kitchen 
and then kicks it away that he may boil 
the coffee in an old can as a courtesy to the 


out from his bundle. 


‘because how could 
I ask her to be mine and all the time about 


swallowed my father who built it, 
estate and my own earnings for five 
And now he makes plain that he is seizing 
the opportunity to travel away in search of 
having found a manager in rags 
who ean afford to live on the dividends of 


“We are not engaged; far from it,”’ he 


**In the morning she goes to work, and back 
and some day she may be 
at noon for the sake of the 
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exercise which is to be had on the B. S. 
car.’ He gives Tim this time ecard and the 
key to the box which the nickels are 
dropped in. ‘‘Good-by; I can trust you.” 
He points up to the sky, “ Do not leave her 
walk; you solemnly promise! Good-by!” 

And having turned his coat wrong side 
out he twists a red handkerchief round his 
neck and is gone. And as he becomes 
smaller with distance Timothy feels his 
own body swell larger with importance; 
having tried the key in the fare box he 
leaves the nickel there as a come-on, and 
kicks the horse to his feet as he has seen the 
truckmen do in the city slums. 

After a bit the lime burners arrive from 
the kiln half a mile away, and Tim drives 
them to Barlow. All the way he thinks 
of the smoky yards with the groan of toil 


‘rising from them, where all have dwelt so 


long, afraid of Regan. 

“Myself will rise up to be big boss,” he 
says. 

Well the gossoon understands, with the 
sear on his temple and body still marked 
from the drunkard’s blows, that no one 
can rule except by fear, so he speeds up 
Charley with slaps of the reins, and after 
unhitching at the terminal chases him up 
the incline and into the stall with a stick. 
“Never let me see you staggering or sitting 
down on the job,”’ he warns in kindly cau- 
tion, so that Charley may save himself 
some of the beatings 

With a smolder in his eyes and drumbeat 
in his bony little breast Tim sits on his 
pallet below a lantern hung to a beam, 
listening whilst the old building rolls and 
pitches to the passing trains and loose 
shingles hoot in the blast above. And ‘tis 
worthy of note that spiders swing down 
from cobwebbed rafters to glare at him with 
interest as a comrade weaving a web of his 
own; and the mice do not come out at 
present, but scurry all to set their nests in 
order and be ready for the part they are to 
play in the history of Tim the messenger. 
*Tis little we know. 

In a few days Tim has made a study of 
the Suburban’s affairs; six or seven of the 
lime burners ride with him on weekdays, 
and also Katy O’Hare; but on Sunday he 
has no passengers, the kiln being closed 
down so that the burners may convalesce 
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from riding on the Suburban, and Katy 
choosing to walk along the path by the 
rosebush with sidelong glance and tlush 
lest the elegant young gentleman with whom 
she is not acquainted be on the car plat- 
form. In the evening Tim dines at the 
lunch wagon across the track for a dime, 
and morning and noon munches a loaf with 
indignation of Charley, who draws a hatful 
of oats three times a day. 

But soon after he has cut the ration to 
two hatfuls Charley sits down on the track, 
indifferent to the gadfly and all the beat- 
ings, till they compromise on two and a 
half hatfuls, Tim rubbing his sear with 
remembrance. 

“Sure, the horse is like I used to be with 
my old man; when I was hungry I was 
afraid of being starved and kicked; but 
after I had been starved and kicked I was 
not afraid of going hungry or of the old 
man either.” 

*Tis live and let live we must, so he feeds 
Charley just little enough to keep him 
afraid of getting still less, which is the 
secret of all contented relations between 
employer and employed, y’understand. 

Only a short time afterward Tim raises 
the car fare to ten cents, recking little of 
the lime burners’ wrath and the high 
glances of Katy O’Hare at the hard little 
face and hunched ragged body as he drives 
on, clenching the reins in his fists. Divil a 
bit does he seek their goodwill, or anybody’s 
knowing that there is profit to be made 
only from the fear that people have of him 
as they have of Regan. 

At evening when he makes bold to stroll 
through the yards among the roadmen 
some tale of Regan will send him scurrying 
back light-hearted to the old terminal to 
count his money, hidden in a can behind 
some loose bricks in the wall. 

“Buy and sell and trample them all, I 
will, some day,”’ he says, and dances a 
banshee dance with shuffling feet and fling 
ingarms. The spiders—who are all misers 
glare down on him with a poison joy, and 
hasten to spin a web over the cranny where 
the can of treasure is buried. “No thief 
will suspect what is hidden there now,” 
says Tim; and opens another deposit in 
another cranny, where a spider with golden 
spots mounts guard. But the mice having 
set their nests in order only 
look on at all this, so as 











not to take their part in his 
history before it is time. 

Drafty and echoing and 
chill the old terminal is tha 
same night, and for the first 
time the boy sitting cross 
legged with his tattered toga 
of old sacks wrapped round 
him is aware of the lone- 
liness. In a sort of vision a 
cozy room with sparkling 
hearth rises to mind, and 
the old woman welcoming 
him on the snowy door- 
step; the hard lines at the 
corners of his mouth melt 
away, a dimple coming into 
the brown cheek, which had 
never known dimple before, 
and he curses softly with a 
gleam of white teeth. 

“Sure, the old dame had 
a message to send, and | 
could have carried it,” he 
muses; “because,” he ad- 
mits uneasily, “‘’twas a 
promise.” 

And hereupon by the ar- 
rangement of Destiny the 
mice having all in order take 
their cue and come out 
boldly into his history. In 
the corner along of Tim is a 
rubbish of oid records upon 
which he has thrown the 
package brought from 
Molly’s cottage—thrown i 
the first evening of his 
coming, with no thought of 
it since, being preoccupied 
with the business of pull- 
down and trample-under 
But now the mice gnawing 
at the string open the pack- 
age, and the little bottle of 
ink comes rolling across the 
floor directly before his eyes. 
And this appearance of the 
ink bottle being so timed to 
his mood the boy reaches 
for the rest of the package 
and laying aside the pen 
unfolds the sheets of paper 








“Beckon They Do, Mother," He Says Steadily, ‘to the Job of Trainmaster and Superintendent"’ 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Centinued from Page 46) 
One of them he examines curiously, plac- 
it between his elbows under the lantern 
e stretches flat on the floor. He knows 
well ‘tis Molly's beginning of the 
age of the Farthest Lantern, and 
though he is not an educated person—often 
cursing the printing in books which makes 
them so hard to understand—it is certain 
that Tim C ll the world can 
read what is The eagerness 
f things beyond, which had been Moll 
tegan's, the falter of disappointment when 
overing that she could not reveal them 
Dan, the fierce bitterness of her rebel- 
re written plainly in the cramped 
d broad hideous 
| blot were threats and 
eS of ath, struck from the 
and iby a Providence impatient of 
her tings rin 
Che vagabond raises hi ye body 
flat and motionl “All she wanted,” he 
ullenly, “‘was to 4 page ‘cause 
it was duty.”” It was another duty which 
had made her take him in that freezing 
night. He is resentful toward thing 
or power he doe not know t 
Molly was prevented 
! age 
I might have stayed till I learned how 
it for her,”” he say and all at 
ly sorry that it is too late to 
to knock on the 
and be welcomed by the old dame to 
the cheerful room; to show he 
} promise: late to leave pull 
| trample-under behind him and beg 
over again 
Just this fa 
lead him; 
own musings 
it a while, cro 
ly the untamable 
and listening, a 
memories, which 
purpose of bei 


annon alone of a 


vritten here 


cratches 


pen 


im her 


write 


ome 
what—tha 
writing 


this 


from 


to write once 
is tremendous 
do this; too late cottage 
qoor 
would keep 


too down 


Tim C 
then fiercely, 
ar d lone liness, 
legged, darting deliber 
blue eye to the darl 
if daring all these 
would lure him 
ng boss like Regan, 
to come out in the open and halt him 
Presently in cold defiance of them he 
tears across the page of yellowed writing; 
» doubt, remembering Dan, a spirit looks 
wistfully down upon the vagabond with 
the scroll in his fist Again and again he 
tears deliberately. The very seratches of 
Molly's message are tatters. Tim Cannon 
is himself again 
And the great 


innon lets his mus 
in a scorn of 
rouse up 


corners, 
bright 
from his 


door at the end of the 
building rolls back and a towering figure 
tands whipping in the storm; slowly he 
comes up to the lantern: the visitor is 
Regan 
Where is C 
line?”’ he asks 
Iie is gone; I 
Tim, rising And 
No matter,”’ nods 
At the great man 


raney, who owns the car 
am the manager,”’ says 
after he has explained, 
Regan 

s feet lies his mother’ 
message, and as he with resentment 
and wonder that should 
e him here to parley with a ragged boy 
highway of his destiny the last 
drift away on the draft which has 
him in from the storm. "Tis a 
ate has with things neglected 
‘ould be made to pay,” 
and I might ri 


muse 
circumstances 
ari 
on the 
tatter 
followed 
ghostly way | 
“The ear line 
begins Regan craftily, “ 
few dollars to buy it in 
“Craney 
the boy 
‘No matter: ye 
deal as his manager 
for yourself. Perhay dollars,”’ says 
Regan, careful not and make 
Tim think the deal of too great importance. 
Chere is a tone and movement to the air 
round Regan which electrifies his com- 
panion, and at they are conspiring 
together 


would sell if he is by,” replies 
put through the 


ing all the mone Vv 


mu can 
mak 

filty 
oOo ove rbid 


once 
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“You will abandon the run; suspend the 
service,” says Regan, deliberating; ‘“‘and 
because your regular passengers might take 
hold and operate it themselves you shall 
drive the horse away into the woods with 
one trace broken and his side plastered over 
with clay as if he has been in an acc ident— 
having first wrec ked the car.’ 

Tim nods, his own eyes glitte ring red, as 
Regan makes plain how it is to be done 
From the top of the high hill at the end of 
the line the car is to be turned loose with 
brakes unset, so that it will leave the track 
where it curves at the bottom. 

‘There it will take the plunge of thirty 
feet into the creek bed,”’ he says; “and 
when it lies in splinters at the bottom you 
will be handed the money.” 

‘And how will wrecking the car make 

the road belong to you?” asks Tim. 
The man of power smiles at his shrewd- 
and is frank with information so that 
he will not be tempted to ask someone else. 
The Barlow Suburban has an agreem nt 
with the state which is called a charter, he 
explains, which will be forfeited if cars are 
not run for a certain number of days. “So 
I can buy in the property from the state 
officials that I know,” he adds, “and oper- 
ate it with new cars.” He does not say 
with steam cars, though by the foresight 
of old Craney the builder this is permitted 
by the charter 


The conspiracy 
Regan puts on 
bold to tell him: 
like yourself, Mr. Regan.” 

“So you may,” nods the other with rare 
good humor, and departs for his car. 

And Dan can afford to be good-humored 
this night, having found a way of escape 
from difficulties which have threatened to 
ruin his new career at its very beginning. 
For a line of the P. D. building into this 
territory has been held up by the Great 
Southwest, which warns openly that it will 
bankrupt and destroy the town of Barlow 
if its competitor is granted right of way or 
terminals. To avoid long delay in the 
courts Regan himself, with the prestige of 
old command in this territory, has been 
sent to open the way. But never a friend 
has he found in his old headquarters town; 
the politicians whom he once ruled with a 
rod of iron are in fact rejoiced to break one 
of their own across the head of him. Not 
a loophole is left ope n to the P. D. 

“'Tis a wall of China,” thinks Regan, 
“and what will my new directors say of a 
manager who cannot persuade or bribe his 
old fellow citizens to receive him with a 
new railroad in his hands?” 

“Our new line will be the fortunes of 
Barlow,” he has argued, but the citizens 
in control laugh at him. 

‘The G. S. will do better by us, with 
new machine shops, and even build a branch 
into your own territory,”’ is the answer he 
has taken back to his car from the final 
conference this very night. 

As his first repulse the man of pull-down 
and trample-under has not known how to 
take it, pacing his car like a madman who 
mistakes his own fits for the destruction 
of the world. The lanterns which beckoned 
from a boy at Turntable blinked now in 
mockery; suddenly the yards his 
eye, as dark as the stormy sky, steadied to 
a single spark—the beam of Tim Cannon's 
lantern through the dingy window. 

*Tis in the old freight house, leased to 
the Barlow Suburban,” he thought aloud. 
“The Barlow Suburban!” And already 
he was into his stormcoat and on his way 
to parley with the ragged boy posted like a 
sentry on the highway of his destiny. So 
Regan discovered the only unguarded 
gateway into Barlow. 


ness, 


is now complete and as 
raincoat Tim makes 
**Some day I will be boss 


his 


across 
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Now the scheme is brewed and Tim 
settles down to count the gain in mone, 
and in the interest he will make with Regen; 
the old building reels and shingles whir 
away like bats in the gale, but he only 
laughs dourly, the scrawny little breast 
hurting and straining with the ambition to 
be mounting on bigger storms than this. 
By dawn he is as drunk with scheming as 
ever his old grandfather with whisky, and 
yet his nerves do not tremble as he goes 
about the business of the day, kicking 
Charley to his feet and hitching with a 
scowl to the limekiln crew 

With deliberation he drives into the 
sheeted rain, and his look into the gulch at 
the bottom of the last hill, where the wreck 
will presently lie, is calculating and steady. 
In action Tim does honor to himself and to 
the great men who are of his company this 
day; the horse is plastered with clay and 
stoned far out into some woods, the brake 
thrown off for the plunge from the crest of 
the hill—and then as the car starts rolling 
and Tim grins boldly up into the black 
tumbling sky a dazzle of light strikes 
through his plotting little brain. 

And in this instant the little vagabond 
who has arrived at Barlow and his tre- 
mendous partnership with Dan Regan by 
the route leading through Molly’s cottage 
on a stormy night—in this instant with 
the car rumbling on its way to wreck itself 
and the Suburban, Tim Cannon wunder- 
stands that the thing will not do at all. 
The tremendous partnership is not, nor 
ever can be. 

Such a revelation has come to many an 
ambitious man about to commit a crime or 
betray a trust. Cowardice or conscience 
may unnerve him; or on the other hand 
he may be fearless and willing, and yet not 
able to go on, realizing suddenly the thing 
will not do at all. It is not destined. And 
then remorse or dread seizes on the coward, 
and disappointment on the bold who 
would have gone on if it had been so 
destined. 

But divil a bit does remorse seize on 
Tim Cannon, being a person of no moral 
convictions whatever; and as for dread and 
disappointment—one moment he steadies 
his darkling blue eyes on the aspect of 
them, and the next is racing after the car, 
swinging aboard, and setting the brakes, 
though the wheels lock and coast on down 
the rails, slippery with rain. For it is not 
the nature of him to falter or to parley with 
fortune—when she declares against him he 
takes his loss though it be that of life or 
limb, and quits the game. 

Y’understand that perhaps his knees 
quake and buckle and a yelp of terror is 
driven out of his bony breast—beating so 
high with ambition but a moment before— 
but the spirit does not quail as he releases 
the brake, sets it again slowly, carefully; 
the wheels revolve and begin to feel the 
grip of the brake shoe. Still the car seems 
streaking to such a wreck as will mangle 
him with broken rods and torn sheet steel 
at the bottom of the gulch. Instead, by a 
miracle it takes the curve with only a roar 
and crash of glass. Tim Cannon has held 
the car to the rails and the Barlow Sub- 
urban to its charter. 

The storm deepens and darkens round 
the lonely little car and its driver, who 
stands erect and still with hands on the 
brake considering his treason to Regan’s 
ambitions and his own. The cause “does 
not have to be searched for. 

“Sure, I had promised Craney 
age this railroad till he got back,” 
Tim Cannon as a matter of course. 

He has it in mind to hasten and explain 
to Regan, but lingers a moment in musing, 
unusual for hin when business is to be done. 


to man- 
says 
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“"T was a wise old dame,” he says; and 
recalls what Molly had stated as a matter 
of fact. “‘If you promise—then ‘tis a 
duty.”’ She had said that; and: “Through 
storm and hardship and fear you would 
go—because you promised.” 

“Sure!” agrees Tim, disgusted that he 
has not remembered this before making 
the deal with Regan. “I will explain to 
him,”’ says Tim, “‘that I promised Craney.” 

All of a sudden a vast respect fills him 
not reverence, for he has none, but a re- 
spect for this wise woman who knew what 

was in a man so much better than he knew 
himself. 

Then stepping down he plunges into the 
depths of storm on his way back to Barlow. 

The great man laughs at his tale that 
the job is not done. 

“You are a boy of brains, and I 
surprised at the news you bring,” 

‘How much is the price risen, you little 
robber? A hundred? Go,” he says, “‘and 
finish quickly. I am not the man to haggle, 
be it five hundred and a job on my rail- 
road to boot.”’ 

And as Tim shakes his head: 
now, I ask you?” 

“After starting the car down to the 
wreck I won't let it get away from me, but 
catch it and set the brakes and ride it wild 
to the bottom.” 

“Why be such a fool as that?” 
Regan. 

“'Tis on account of 
Craney to manage the Suburban 
gets back,”’ explains Tim. 

It strikes home to Regan that this is the 
crisis of his life, and Tim feels his wrath 
as the toss of tempest. ’Twould be an 
easy matter to kidnap the boy here an’ 
now, and send his own agent to wreck the 
car, but even then the scheme is blocked 
Tim must be accounted for afterward. 
The boy must see his passengers and tell 
of the accident or there will be search made 
for him under the wreckage, and talk in 
the papers, reminding the town of the 
Suburban’s existence, and Regan’s enemies 
that a charter is about to be forfeited. 

‘Hold!”’ says Regan to Tim at the door. 
“My word I'll not touch you again,” and 
the boy drips his hands from his neck, all 
but wrung by a shake of the madman 
pacing the car. Yet his gaze lies level and 
clear and there is a steadiness to the be- 
draggled front which baffles Regan, such 
assurance being beyond nature in a boy. 

**Whist!" he says warily, understanding 
somehow that nothing is to be gained here 
by argument or threats; ‘“‘since you were 
fool enough to bind yourself with a 
promise, hold your tongue till I can find 
Craney.” 

Twill hold,”’ promises Tim. 

Down past the terminal and out the 
Suburban track, bedraggled and undaunted, 
stalks the vagabond along the way of 
knowledge. Nor does he look up till com- 
ing on faithful old Charley, who has found 
his way back to the ear and stands waiting 
to be hi-ched. Tim halts, surveying him 
kn »wingly. 

“Faith, 
he says. 

From that hour he takes up the plod of 
duty, keening in that little minor whistle 
which all car drivers pick up from the wind 
and drumming of hoofbeats on frozen 
ground. And he is always on time in every 
weather, so that presently the lime burners 
relent and joke him, and Katy in pity for 
the outcast would pat his cheek friendlily 
but never an encouragement do they re- 
ceive from Tim standing at his brake and 
speaking sternly to Charley, meager and 
windbitten but unconquerable by humor 

(Concluded on Page 50) 
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N cramped quarters, through the 

most congested places the F-W-D, with 

its short wheelbase, easy teering, small 
turning radius and positive brake action on 
all four wheels, makes its way with eas 
and safety. 


The power and load equally distrib- 
uted on four wheels prevents concentration 
of stress, reducing liability of breakage, 
lowering upkeep costs (sreater results 
from an equal amount of power cut down 
fuel consumption, lowering Operation cost 


The F-W-D tire equipment costs 
one-third less than rear-drive trucks of 
equal capacity. On account of the perfect 
track, with fifty-six-inch standard road tread 
front and rear, and each tire bearing an 
equal share of the drive and load, they 
wear much longer. 


Made by a great, permanent organi 
zation with an international reputation. 


The Four Wheel Drive Auto Company 
Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 
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Cenctuded from Page 48 
kindness as he has been by threat and 
bright rage chars the bony 
smolders as if having 
in the wasted body. Yet Tim 

legged with old sacks folded 
im, staring unwaveringly into the 
And from his boyhood’s ashes 
will and fearless- 
had been born 
n fact he craves and will have 
no company but them, torment him as they 
will He reflects with derision that the lime 
burners and Katy do not understand what 
goes on withir But Regan would 
understand! How the great things in that 
raged if he had 
h a promise 


day a 
breast; at evening it 
no more fuel 


with terrific 
+} 


‘surrects 
‘ the 


within him; 


great ings which 


him 


bound 


Regan 


would have 
tight and fast wit 
not such a fool 
‘Never 
says Tim 

The 
that what a persor 
do, but a fool he 
the warning 

Even in his ignorance the vagabond 

ands much of Molly In his first 

musings on these ibjects the night of 
Dan's coming to bargain with him for the 
wreck of the car he had foolishly torn up 
the page she had written over 

He had torn up th 
because the 
hearth fire had tempted hi 
from these hardships and loneliness 
resented Molly 
attempt to lure him 
bition, much as the pity 
humor of the lime 


man 
them 
was 
again do | promise the duty,” 
him 
must he 


old woman had warned 
es that 


Wise 
promi 


like had not profited by 


underst 


at fragment of message 


and 
thoughts away 


memory of the cozy room 


mile and welcome 


from the way 

of Katy and good 
burners would do. Now 
he understood that Molly offered no such 
that to herself the fire and 
were as nothing; far away and 
beyond had dwelt her thoughts in 
ome place a lonely i as the old 
terminal. There in sorrow she 
had pondered her duty; 
promise had made ‘Dam’ luck, she 
had,”” Tim Cannon swears roundly Of 
course had also been a fool to bind het 
self with a promise; but to die before she 
had found a way to keep it was harder still, 


temptation; 
comforts 
these 
hoing 
and 
how to keep the 


ind e 
visdom 


she 


44 mehow 

As for 
manage ( 
After that 


let loose, 


himself—his only duty is to 
‘raney road till he returns 
the things within him can be 
and many exploits be expected 
of them 

F And 
Sure,’ sneers 
“T'll be 
who died on the 
One day Katy 


if Craney does not come 
Tim to the dark and 


no worse than the old dame 


bac k 
lone li- 
ness 
job! 

speaks of returning to 
town for the winter, and he tells her sternly 
that the road is run for her convenience 
and she is expected to ride on it 

And so she continues to do, without 
further argument about returning to town; 
and he is mildly interested in the journeys 
she makes after that, on Sunday afternoons 
To the old Craney homestead she journeys 
and sits on the doorstep, sometimes speak 
ing of the young man who has left his rail 
road to be run for her sake, and then wan 
dered away with his coat wrong side out 
in search of fortune 

‘Never a bit of encouragement did I 
give him,”’ she will always with 
blushes but when he come 
not be the offer a 


conclude, 
returns his wel 
will ame | would 
tranger.”’ 

Once thanks Tim for attending his 
so faithfull y, but he dos not reply. 
It is not worth while; she could not under- 
stand —that he does thi it is 
promised and inevitable, not 


she 
trust 


thing because 
because he 
relishes it 

As Craney’s 
Sunday schedule 
sits erect on 
tance till she 
things within him burn 
keep him company; he will not let them 
go or even quiet them by promises of what 
he will achieve when this duty is done and 
off his hands instead he holds them at 
bay, coldly 

rill one 
mutters out of 


arrange the 
to Katy's convenience he 
watching from a dis 
ear, The 
and torment, and 


orders are to 
a atone, 
toward the 


starts 


Sunday afternoon a 
the northern sky 
Regan it comes, shaking the very 
which the vagabond, as if understanding 
it, grips in his nervous fingers. ‘“"Tis 
the guns in battle,” he and that 
night strolling among the men up the yard 
learns that the roar is that of dyna 
where the construction gangs of Regan’'s 
new line are breaching the distant hills for 
entrance into Great Southwest territory 
Regan is undaunted by the 
refusal of Barlow to let him 


message 
from 


ground 


ike 


Says, 


mite 


coming on 


th rol gt ; day 
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by day the iron rumor swells in the north- 
ern sky, and Tim sleeping or waking 
presses close after the vision of a giant of 
bronze with half-lidded smoldering eyes 
who juggles men and steel in the burning 
dusk beyond the construction camps. 
Defiant of the winter winds, even to 
refusing the jacket which Katy buys for 
him, he shivers with the chill of exhaustion, 
for now he must struggle the more fiercely 
with ambition, night and day. Yet on he 
plods, keening in that strange little whistle. 
All this bleak stretch of his history he 
crosses, in a sort of delirium loading the 
battered old car with company of the make- 
kind has watched the 
children in the city parks playing with long 
ago. The ghost of a jack-in-the-box which 
he had dragged away from a play- 
ground and murdered with a stick in his 
den appears by night in the terminal 
building It smiles forgivingly and he 
frowns back 
When the 
of Charley, a 
ing the drifts 


believe whom he 


once 


falls he marches ahead 
shovel on his shoulder, storm- 

A rope round his body keeps 
the whipping rags together, and he wears 
an old sack for a waistcoat. The limekiln 
closes down and there is no passenger left 
but Katy, so Tim breaks into the treasure 
holes in the wall to buy oats and bread. 
Once again the Barlow Suburban is devour- 
And now the rumble of 
dynamite sinks lower and lower like the 
death rattle of Regan’s destiny and one 
afternoon away entirely 

That night Tim sits cross-legged on his 
pallet by his rusty little stove, awe-stricken, 
as if somehow a battle waite d on him. And 
out of that dread stillness under the north- 
ern sky Regan comes to him, streaked red 
with the clay of the camps 

“Craney is lost or dead,” 
searched high and low; 
to you.” 

The boy listening intently agrees with 
Regan. ‘Tis too bad I promised Craney 
and have the duty 

‘You are far from a fool,” 
“look out of the window 
And as they 
with the colored 


snow 


ing its master 


dies 


he says. “I 


have now it is up 


says Regan; 
here with me.” 
the yards, awink 
lamps of the switch 
tands: “Do you see the giant black 
engines and cars, and the shops beyond 
with their roaring mountains of machinery; 
the tracks stretching thousands of miles, 
all swarming with trains and men? Such 
are the playthings of me; have you a game 
which can beat that? Listen.”” He holds 
up his hand, and out of the simmering 
dusk rises the groan of iron and steam and 
toil. “It is marching music like the bands of 
armies,” says Regan. “ D’you understand? 
You must; you can feel it! Such armies I 
command and will bring you up in the way 
of commanding if you but keep the bargain 
you made.” 

‘Is it walk off the 
asks Tim, astonished. 

‘But listen again, as man to man,” says 
Regan, patient and crafty and desperate. 
“I have no way into Barlow, bold as I have 
been in building to its very walls. A few 
crooks who run the town keep me out. My 
end of track is now a mile from the Barlow 
limits on the north, and there as if I had 
given up hope I have bought land for 
depots and set engineers to work laying out 
yards, and masons raising foundations 
By building in from the north I have not 
called my enemies’ attention to the Sub- 
urban, which enters from the southeast; 
nobody has even thought of it as my means 
of breaking in. But if you will carry out 
the deal you made with me,” says Regan, 
‘I will own the Suburban and throw my 
rails from the present end of track to the 
Suburban right of way and into this town 
in a single night! Think over it well: .on 
this spot where you sit among tumbledown 
walls you will raise up’’—the man’ 
thrilled like a prophecy—‘‘you will raise 
up a station of stone and glass. The sounds 
in here, instead of running mice and the 
pawing of the old and your own 
curses on poverty, will be the footsteps of 
hurrying people, their laughs and cries 
of welcome and godspeed Timothy,” 
breathes Regan, “think well!” 

But Timothy, wilder and gaunter than 
ever, sets his teeth *Twould be walkin’ 
off the duty.” 

Dan Regan grinds out the word after 
him. “Duty! What is this, I ask of you, 
but duty? The duty to thousands of people 
who want this road in Barlow, instead of 
duty to one man, Craney, who has set you 
to gus “* . thing he does not want and has 
deserted himself? He will never come back. 
Now ask what you want of me. The price, 


stare up 


duty, you mean?” 


s tones 


horse 
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whatever it is! And where do you come by 
this false notion of duty?” he demands 
with an inspiration. 

“*Twas an old woman— she was the wise 
one,”’ says Tim, and explains, as in confi- 
dence, about his visit to the cottage on that 
snowy night. “She was putting it into a 
message,”’ he says, “but her hand was too 
old and shaky—and I did not know my 
letters to write it for her. She had a be- 
ginning all blotted andscratched—I brought 
it away, and tore it up the first night you 
came here. The Farthest Lantern, it was. 
Here is the pen she broke by stabbing into 
the table, she was that mad!” 

The Farthest Lantern! 

Remotely Dan Regan hears the word, 
with a little shock, as a challenge whispered 
in darkness; he shrugs his shoulders. 

“Come, Timothy,” he urges. 

Now memory has seized on the word, 
sending it echoing through his brain; but 
he goes on, impatient of the start which 
Tim has given him, and not yet realizing 
how it was done. 

“Will you help those crooks of Barlow 
against myself and all the good people of 
the town? Will you cheat Craney of the 
price of his road in case he ever comes back? 
Is this duty? I tell you, no!” And ina 
flash of afterthought: “The wise old 
woman herself would ery ‘No’ from the 
grave of her. I tell you as one who knows. 
For she was Regan’s mother, and her 
message of the things she saw beyond the 
day's work at Turntable— was to me!” 

With terrible fascination Tim gazes at 
the man racked by the old powers of pull- 
down and trample-under, which Tim him- 
self holds imprisoned in Regan’s breast. 
And as the last words drive Sena the vaga- 
bond answers, high and clear: ‘‘Sure, you 
must know then. Tell me true, Mr. 
Regan—'twill not be breaking the prom- 
ise?”’ 

Through the dingy panes in the corner 
wink the lights as did those of Turntable 
long ago; but they do not beckon. 

“IT will ditch the car now,” says Tim. 

“T might be mistaken " Regan’s 
voice is hollow; the memories of a lifetime 
cloud his vision. ‘ Perhaps you would do 
well not to trust me,”’ he says; the warning 
of a hypocrite to satisfy his startled con- 
science as once more his gaze lifts bold and 
far along the road which lies through the 
corner guarded by this scarecrow of a boy. 

“Sure, I trust you,”’ answers Tim in that 
singing voice the likes of which was never 
heard out of him before, and ties his tatters 
round him against the cold outside. The 
promise has been kept, the duty done, he is 
at last on the road with Regan. 

The man holds the pen in his hand—the 
pen his mother had tried to write her last, 
her life’s message with, and failed. Fear- 
fully he gazes on this gaunt campaigner of 
destiny, delivering his unspoken message 
by deed and bearing and duty done, 
through storm and danger, indifferent to 
bribe and threat. 

But now this Tim Cannon nods and is 
on his way like any credulous boy to clear 
the highway of fortune for Regan, by the 
wreck of the Suburban car. 

“Hold!” Regan’s head is bowed and he 
is listening. ‘“‘No, I cannot pass here,” he 
answers in thought, and in a strained, 
quiet voice tells Tim: “You trust me too 
late.”’ 

The miracle of Molly’s messenger has 
not been worked in vain. 

Light had broken in flashes from the 
vagabond’s countenance since the great 
things within him were set free to join this 
mighty partnership. Halted now in his 
tracks he listens too, gloomily, wrathfully 
hearing in fagt what Regan does not—a 
quickening footfall, the tug at the latch, 
the rumble of the door. Craney comes in. 

He is almost as gaunt as Tim and cov- 
ered with the grime on the road. 

Vhat? Are you not yet swallowed up 
by the cursed Suburban?” he asks, aston- 
ished. “*Then you will give me word of 
Katy O’Hare, and I am gone by the 
through freight. Fortune was not in the 
direction I took,” he adds by way of ex- 
plaining; “so | am beating up west and 
south; ‘tis afar se arc h and leaves me little 
time between trains. 

“There is time enough!”’ Regan has him 
by the arm. a ou are Craney of the Sub- 
urban. Come 

And so terrible is the grip he is fallen 
into that Mr. Craney is dragged out and 
through the dark with hardly perceptible 
struggle. 

Tim Cannon 
ghastly nonchalance; 


watches them out with 
once more fortune 
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has declared against him and he takes his 
loss, biding only Craney’s return to throw 
up his job and be gone. 

The night passes and a faint iron rumor 
drifts down from the northern sky where 
the P. D. construction gangs are breaking 
camp; then a boom of dynamite. The 
campaign is on again; no need of conceal- 
ment now, the Suburban has passed safely 
into Regan’s hands. 

The red coal in the rusty stove crumbles, 
the lantern smokes out. 

“T was just too late; 
thinks Tim Cannon. 

A burly battered man enters the door 
and leads out the horse; the gang at his 
heels attack the old building with pick and 
bar; to a ripping of shingles the dawn 
twinkles through; the battle which the 
outcast had halted so long is passing over 
his body 

The battered man shakes the iron bar 
in his hand, pointing it significantly at 
walls and roof tumbling about; Tim looks 
at himfscornfully, and the gang tear at the 
flooring with picks and axes. 

Why it is so, I cannot say, who make no 
pretense of sorcery, but ‘tis certain that 
the mice linger and spiders swing low from 
the rafters with presentiment of tragedy as 
Tim Cannon stands his last guard in the 
corner of the doomed old terminal. Twice 
he catches glimpses of Regan without, 
compelling this storm of men and steel. 

The floor is now torn up to his very feet; 
the far end of the building, roof and walls, 
has been scattered like chaff. Indifferently 
Tim watches the battered man point to him 
with the iron bar and waits calmly to be 
dragged away by the gang. 

Mr. Craney running lightly along the 
last remaining girder to Tim’s corner 
presses some folded bills and a paper into 
his hand. 

“Salary and honorable discharge,” he 
explains; “and invitation to the wed——”’ 

And his voice being smothered by a 
great crash within and without he signals 
with his hands that not a moment is to be 
lost in saving themselves alive. 

Above all the uproar is a shriller yell, a 
rush of staggering men past the end of the 
terminal, a heavy clang of steel; fighting. 
“Regan is crossing the Great Southwest 
main!” shrieks Mr. Craney over his 
shoulder. 

In fact the P. D. frog for the main-line 
crossing is set in only after a sharp skirmish 
with a G. S. force rushed up to prevent it. 
And then Regan, threatened with police 
and military by his gathering enemies, 
passes them the court order obtained 
during the night. By this order they are 
enjoined from tearing up the frog, even 
before it has been laid down! Such is the 
forethought of genius. 

Regan’s special, ordered out since mid- 
night, stands drumming up the line, and 
Tim lurking in his corner sees the signal 
he gives as he crosses the track. The special 
glides down between them, and once more 
the vagabond watches through the flying 
dust clouds the flash of Regan’s car, signal- 
ing farewell. 

Now he is free to pick and choose where 
he will, but Tim Cannon girds his rags with 
fierce regret; the great things within him 
cling to this spot; he cannot break away, 
and he curses in a cold agony of disappoint- 
ment. 

“IT was too late. 
promise the duty.” 

“You gang boss!” 
hind him; “breach me the wall at 
corner.” 

And the battered man and his crew fly 
at it with pick and bar. 

With twisted face and hand clenched on 
his breast the boy stares at Regan, who has 
just sent his car home without boarding 
it at all. 

“My path lies through this corner; last 
night you blocked it; to-day I will pass.” 

"Tis a poor sort of triumph over the 
vagabond, whose body straightens and 
stiffens proudly. 

“Which I never could do with you on 
guard! Come; first through the breach, 
Timothy! ’Tis your right. Now we are 
through—catch stride here in fortune’s 
highway. You are on duty with Dan 
Regan!” 

This queer sentimental thing the man 
does in honor of his mother’s messenger, 
and never again through all the years is 
the spell broken which draws the man of 
pull-down and trample-under away and 
upward to the things which the pretty 
colleen of long agone saw beyond the day’s 
work at Turntable. 'Tis little we know. 


*tis little I know,” 


Never again will I 


crashes a voice be- 
the 
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Brown Shaping Lasts are 
designed to gradually develop 
the sturdiness of the feet. 


Think first of your children’s 
future—their health and efficiency. 


The right shoes will insure them 
sturdy, serviceable feet. The wrong 
shoes will cause endless suffering 
from tortured bones, broken arches, 
weak ankles and other annoying 
foot ailments. 


The right shoes can only be made 
upon correctly shaped lasts. The 
Brown Shaping Lasts give the scien- 
tifically correct shape to Buster 
Brown Shoes—because they accu- 
rately reproduce nature’ lines of grace 
and beauty in each succeeding size. 


Keep the Growing Feet Healthy 


The growing boy or girl who wears 
Buster Brown Shoes will be blessed 
with perfectly developed feet—the 
necessary foundation for health and 
efficiency. 


Buster Brown Shoes are made in 
many styles—all from dependable 
leathers—by skilled shoemakers— 
and are sold by good stores every- 
where at $3.00, $4.09, $5.00 and up. 


Write today for a free copy of 
“Training the Growing Feet’’—the 
book that shows the dire need for 
the proper care of the feet in child- 
hood, and tells how to secure it. 


Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of White House Shoes for Men, 
Maxine Shoes for Women, Buster Brown Shoes for 
Boys and for Giris, and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes 


For Boys 


Buster Brown SHOES 
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it 
le, he 
; our own little boug! 
egy or two, dearie! 

that, all communistic souls to the 
a deep-rooted prejudice in favor of 
ad under his own roof, “Just scramble ar 
egg or two at home, dearie!”’ is still the plea of the café 
worn man. But after the egg is scrambled and eater 
Dearie is too tired to wash the skillet. And this brings 
us to the real problem of family life to-day 

It i hould be settled by the law of 
supply and demand. ipply and demand 
n't always keep office hours. Thousands of girls 
are out of employment; thousands of women want to 
employ them. Ordinarily thi itisfactory 
That it doesn't the problem in the av- 
erage American household 


an ostr h 


his merely mean 


eramble 
mtrary, man ha 
eating br 


a problem that 
tut the law of 


doe 


would make a 
equation form 
Long before the war added its burden the problem was 
Daughter 
not willing to be servants 


who were willing to 
‘ These 
at the mangle in a steaming 
hunch all day over a factory 
all day with the waspish note of the telephone 
boring into their ears. They preferred, in fact, any kind 
of work, no matter how poorly paid, how unwholesome, 
to the higher wage and healthful life of domestic service. 
They still do 


acute enough of mother 
be hired girl 
daughters would toil all day 


laundry; 


were 
would machine; 
would sit 


Larger Demand and Smaller Supply 


NTO this ebbing tide of American housemaids poured 
Selma and Minna from one corner of Europe; from the 
other, Molly and Bridget. The Old World tradition of 
caste supplied what the New World, in its young inde- 
For Selma's mother was a peasant who 

never hoped to be anything else, and Selma herself was 
so glad to touch the freer shores of America that domestic 


pendence, refused 


service over here was for her not servitude but liberty. 
And Molly's 
lady's maid, and Molly herself would carry on the family 
honor 

But Jenny! 
for a different 
hired girl, but 
household. No 
goes into a factory 
English, follows her there 
after a fore yrner ha 
ervant 


mother in the old country was proud to be a 


American forefathers had fought 
Jenny's mother may 
a respected member of a farm 
She 


Ie nny A 
idea have been a 
she was 

Jenny will never become a servant 
Selma, as soon as she learns to speak 
And Molly follows her. For 
been a while in America she, too, 
refuses to be a 

Suddenly 


Selma can't 


ceases to flow into American 
get a passport and Molly is needed 
the Front. Ellis Island, 
which used to be pac ked with slant eyed, ashy haired girls 
from the fields of Norway and rosy, bright colleens from 
Ireland — Ellis Island is almost empty. Where there used 
to be thousands ir in the last four years less than 


the foreign tide 
kitchen 


iy 


at nome to for 


release a mal 


one vear 
hundred immigrant women have 
Island! 


then, 


five 
to Ellis 

While 
immigrant stream that f 


come from Europe 
with one hand the war was diking up the 
lled our kitchens, it was creating 
upply on hand. It 
Girls who, though 
social stigma of housework, had yet 
remained in it for the good wages—these girls could now 
make a still higher wage in wartime industry. The servant 
problem was more than ever a problem. 

This problem was parried in various ways. Women who 
for years had not done their own housework returned 
broiler. This housework, 
it may in a more simplified form than 
the duties expected of a maid. Usually there were one or 
more meals out each day and a cleaning woman in for an 
hour or two each day. Meals out, women in—by such 
aids did light housekeeping meet the exigencies of war 


with the other a serious leakage in the 


was munition factories 


dissatisfied under the 


opening up 


once more to the broom and the 
be said here, was 


Another aid born of the situation was the community 
kitchen. Through this medium, robust meals are delivered 
at one’s door; and all one has to do is to set the table, lift 
the steaming dishes from the brazier of coals, and intro- 
duce such airy graces as one wants, to relieve the solid 
front of calories. 
however, were not solutions—they were 

adjustments. The problem itself was 
During the war the number of 
women in industry increased approximately five per cent, 
bringing up the women workers to nearly nine millions 
Of the five per cent who had never before been wage 
earners a few made munitions for patriotic reasons; others 
who needed work but had never felt sufficient push found 
here their chance to make the plunge; others whose sup- 
port was removed by the war were forced for the first time 
to make their living. Whatever their motive in becoming 
self-supporting, few of the five per cent want to go back 
to the bread of dependence. Indeed, most of them cannot 
Though many of them marry, marriage does not often 
take a wage-earner for long out of the industrial market; 
to meet the increasing cost of living the head of the family 
usually needs help from wife or daughter. Moreover, it is 
doubtless a fact that many women industrial workers 
now have to work because of disabled soldiers in the 
family 

So much for the new wage-earners. The other women in 
wartime industries were experienced factory hands, who 
could earn more making munitions or airplane 
parts; country teachers or librarians, who could thus 
increase their salary of five hundred or six hundred dollars 
a year; and housemaids, who, as we have said, found 
greater freedom and higher social standing in a factory 
than in a kitchen 

The experienced factory hands have their very 
individual and very complicated problems. were 
fortunate enough to be in factories which, as they closed 
up war industries, immediately turned over their full forces 
to peacetime products 

The majority were less fortunate. A few, voluntarily 
or perforce, gave up*their positions to returning soldiers 
whose places they had taken. 

It may be said here, however, that the woman worker 
versus the returning soldier is not of sufficient ;mportance 
numerically in any given industry to count as a phase of 
the industrial situation. The majority were simply women 
who either could not go back to old jobs because they had 
been filled by oncoming workers, or who did not want to 
go back to old jobs because their scale of living had 
increased with the higher wage of wartime. 

Of the housemaids who went into munitions work some 
have married and do not want to leave their own homes 
to live again in the homes of their employers. Others, 
after the shorter hours and personal freedom of factory 
life, will not again take up domestic service. 

Here, then, in the troublous peace that follows the war 
so prospering for industry, here is the equation which 
ought to prove so satisfactory: thousands of women out 
of work; thousands of housewives out of help. But they 
refuse to meet on the fence. 


These aids, 
only temporary 


more acute than ever 


money 


own 
Some 


By Ruth Dunbar 
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General 


Of the six hundred 
thousand workingwomen 
in New York City one- 
third are listed in do- 
mestic employment. At 
one employment bureau 
alone there are four hun- 
dred calls a week for 
housemaids. For every 
two hundred girls who 
will go into domestic 
work there are four hun- 
dred places waiting. This 
situation, in proportion 
to the size of the city, is 
repeated from Mobile to 
Missoula, Montana. As 
the number of places in- 
the number of 

housemaids decreases. Now if women are out of work, 

and work is out of women, there is some reason why 
the law of supply and demand isn’t enforced. Why 
won’t employer and employee meet on the fence? 

It is a fact we have to face that unless domestic serv- 

ice in America is a standardized occupation it is a 

perishing occupation. There is no such tradition in this 

country as there is in England. There are no mothers 
here bringing up their daughters to be cooks or chamber- 
maids. It is America’s vanishing race. The girl for gen- 
eral housework will soon become as extinct as the dodo. 

Only one thing will preserve her. This one thing, let 

it be said, comes near to realization in the homes of the 
rich. Here there never was a girl for general housework. 
Here there is a whole little world below stairs, with the 
social aspirations, the snubs, the failures and the successes 
that make up the drama above stairs. If Forbes, the 
lady’s maid, and Fenton, the parlor maid, both aspire 
to the hand of Hawkins, the butler, they are all on the 
ground. Both can see him every day; both have an equal 
chance to press their suit upon the coy charmer. 


creases, 


Society Below Stairs 


HERE is, of course, in these great houses of millionaires 

plenty of room; so Forbes or Fenton may entertain 
Hawkins in a reception room maintained for that purpose. 
There is tea every afternoon and supper at ten every night, 
besides, of course, the three regular meals in the servants’ 
dining room; so Hawkins has the opportunity of seeing 
with what grace Forbes presides at the tea urn and with 
what graciousness Fenton passes the cake. The loneliness 
of service in the one-maid household and the vague out- 
line of duties for the girl for general housework are here 
averted by numbers. In this world of their own, too, the 
sting of social inferiority is somewhat healed by numbers. 
So, in a large establishment the three chief drawbacks to 
domestic service are more or less obviated. 

**In all my experience,”’ said a famous social secretary, 
who has engaged hundreds of employees, “I have known 
but one girl who objected to being called a servant. Most 
of the employees in the houses of the rich come from the 
British Isles or from France, where there is a definite 
serving class. This girl, a descendant of Brian Boru, had 
left Ireland because of family misfortunes. She looked, 
too, as if there were kingly blood in her veins—tall and 
beautiful, with sea-blue eyes and a proudly cut profile. 
‘You can’t imagine,’ she said to me once, ‘how it goes 
through me like a knife whenever I hear the word servant!’ 

**Most of the foreigners in big American establishments, 
however, have no such sensitiveness. As long as their 
wages are good, which they are sometimes in the homes of 
the newly rich, to the point of extravagance; as long as 
their quarters are cAmfortable, which they are sometimes, 
to the point of luxury; and especially as long as they are 
not disturbed at tea—then they are contented. The second 
house man may envy the first house man. But he is no 
more bothered by his subservience to the master of the 
house than a talented young portrait painter is bothered 
by the fact that he’s not on speaking terms with Vincent 
Astor.” 

“Did the war affect the management of wealthy 
houses?"’ the social secretary was asked. 

“Oh, not particularly,”’ she replied. ‘‘Of course the 
draft took a good many menservants, who were, however, 
replaced by girls. I remember one young multimillionaire 
begging that his mother should be allowed to retain at 
least one man. He felt that the old name would be dis- 
honored if his ancestral home did not have a liveried 
butler to preside over it. 

“The demand for laborers of all kinds, of course, made 
it possible for the employees in millionaire households 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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} to Build or Repair? 0 


with Neponset Board 





Truly, ‘‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody Neponset Twin Shingles ‘rt v7 ohne! 
good.’”’ War has taught this country a wonder- ga ee Gil ee ek oe eee oe 
ful lesson in thrift, in prudence, in conservation. couched ain cadets daliee tne cad onnt. Ther ae dalle, nck 
Men and women have stopped wasting. They strong. They are fire-safe. They are weather-proof impregnated 

are exercising a new kind of patriotism by con- ee tate me 

servation. They must do it for years to come, and anil halen, Menanect Twin Shinaies ave weed on dietinctive hea 
that we may rebuild the national economic is well as those of moderate cost. Same material as Neponset Paroid 
resources that war has strained. settee 

If you are going to build a new home, be sure ' , . er ad 

to roof it with enentas Twin Shingles. Do Neponset Paroid Roofing > 
that and you'll profit, because Neponset Roofs n residences and other buildings. For twenty years, rail gfa 
have stood the test of twenty years’ continuous rg age eas perc g aah Ay es ie “ra 
use without repairs; this at the lowest possible poultry-houses, pens, aad ceils. it isfre-safe. Ie defies: w, su 
cost per year. You'll be using practical economy It has done it for twenty years without renewal. It ng, star 
and getting the very last cent of value out of pa a : : 

your investment. 
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) If your old wooden shingle roof needs a new Neponset Board (Quartered Oak Finish) 

one,’’ lay Neponset Paroid red or green slate Se ee eee et eee 
surfaced, or our pattern roofing right over worn- - saicinalil, called te ape a teagellt ge song blag gesting 
out shingles. It’s done quickly, at half the cost, Needs no decoration ‘ 

with half the labor and without the added ex- 
pense of ripping off the old roof—to say nothing Neponset Building Paper ‘<< "' 
of being saved the annoyance of the litter. Se Wa ae Wi ce 

)| Thousands of owners have used this Neponset Se ee ae ee we 

f economy method with complete satisfaction. out draughts, damy I cold 


Keep times good by building NOW. There’s a Neponset Roof for every purpose and every purse 


Write us today for all the facts about this money-saving, thrift method of roofing and name of nearest Neponset distributor 


BIRD & SON, Inc. “35? 280 Neponset St., East Walpole, Massachusetts 


New York Washington, D. C. 1472 West 76th Street, Chicago, Ill. Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont 
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ne a ndependent as the were ever 
here else A woma vho skimped the 
vance of tea in the afternoor for ir 
tance. might just a ell give up hope f 
vetting competent maids. Otherwise, the 
ir had ttle effect upo r employes 
But ean the usual American household 
ipanhie of emp ng one oman, or two 
he most, hope to make that s tar 
le lonely? Can it. without that 
orld be \A ur give her a ” 
‘ ited tead of aspread day? Can it 
U it that same little world of « jua 
r a social stand 4 
\\ Jenny has loads of time to her 
i Mr Johnsor There are Cy 
‘ ! ir every afternoon and evening 
en she hasn't a thing on earth to do.” 
hut Jenr has to he there mu tne 
ime! The movie all seductively, but she 
not free to go. The one young man i 
the world bids her to a dance, but she 
t mind the bell She worl alone 
imong peoy le as alien to her tastes a he 
to theirs Above a hie in outcast 
ind cant see why A man is not dl 
graced if she makes mince pie for herself 
! | he disgraced if she employed to 
decorate a nursery for another womar 
But there is something in the combinatior 
of mince pie and employment that is di 
graceful 
Jenny doesn’t understand the reasoning 
I'he deplorable fact is, he’ a human 
heing who wants public respect and con 
panionship, love and a home Since she 
an't get these things in housework, she 
prefers to stoop in factories and steam in 


That is why the girl for general 


& vanishing race 


aundries 


Nous work is 


It was six years ago or more since the 
Young Women's Christian Associatior 
through its employment bureau, first tried 


to preserve her. A hundred times a day 
the following dialogue would take place 
Mrs. Housewire: I can’t keep a maid 
Miss Y. W. C. A.: If you want to keep 
your maids you'll have to treat them 
differently 
Mrs. Housewirt I can’t treat them 


differently until they're a different cla 
Miss Y. W. C. A.: They'll never be that 
until you treat them differently 
As this vicious circle was helping neither 


housemaid nor housewives, the ISSOCIA 
tion began to mobilize for a big fight Ir 
one Western city, for instance thev or 


“This 


ganized a club for domestic worker 





lub was to meet every Thursday after 
noon, which was supposed to be the uni 
ersal “‘day out” in that city. The draw 
back was that when Thursday came only 
one or two members answered roll call 
Mrs. Johnson’s bridge club was meeting and 
he'd like to have Jenny take ome other 
day off this week, please! 

Questions and Answers 

The association then tried another ay 
roach Chev organized the housewives 
This club, according to its constitutior 
vas formed for the purpose of studying the 
problem of domestic service The only 
drawback to it was that the housewives 
would talk about their wrong instead of 
the wrongs of housemaid What those 
women had suffered at the hands of bold 


marauding creatures who didn’t want to 


give up their Thursday afternoor vho 
didn't want to work from six A. M. t 
ten P. M who didn’t even want to be 
called servants! 

“But what good do it do Jenny to 


Martha has Thursday 
sday? You can’t er 


have Friday off if 
and Mary Wedne 
au holiday alone.”’ 

Jenny's champion woul 
lo which Jenny's « mploye r would re} 


1 point this out 


* But T never know when | want to go 
out myself; and Jenny will have to adjust 
her plans to mine.” 

The ¥. W. C. A. had advanced ideas or 
the subject, but the time had not come for 
urging them. So, for the present, they did 
nothing more radical than try to persuade 
the housewives of the justice of Thursday 


off, regardless, and to keep hammering away 


at the public mind 
Among other steps they sent out a que 
tionnaire to the girls themselv« rhe 


question on which the girls talked the 

most feelingly was 
“Can you suggest 

more fine girls can be persuaded 


domestic 


any way in whicl 
| to enter 
service?’ 

The following were some of the answer 
‘Systematize the work and place it on 


basis with other occupations 


an equal 





Jecoming interested in domestic science 


teaches the dignity of housework Call a 
girl Miss; joss of individuality hurts a girl.” 

Have regular hours and go to one’s 
domestic work as to an office.”’ 


“Demand as much education for domes- 
for business.”’ 
training school 
ladies how to keep house.” 
‘The majority of girls prefer a business 
their own. If this 


tic work as 
start a 


for teaching 


life, as their evenings are 


plan were applied to domestic work it 
would become more popular as the work 
is healthy.”’ 

She should be made to feel that her 
work was just as important to keep the 


of her household in perfect rur 
ning order as the man in business feels it 
at his post of duty 

One young woman who points out that 
at present maids are entertain 
their friends on the 

“A room should be arranged for in every 
home where a maid can entertain a friend 
More consideration on the part of the 
mistress Treating their maids as they 
vould like to be treated had their lots 
cast in the same place Arrange for shorter 
hours. Have an hour set for meals, and be 
prompt. If women desire efficient help in 
their homes it is in their power to have it. 
Treat them as human beings, not machines.” 


necessary to be 


forced to 


street concludes 


been 


Johnson's Experiment 


Not in one of these answers was there 
any objection to the work itself; in fact, 
healthful conditions, good wages and prep 
for her own after marriage 
pointed out as advantages. Almost 
tions were too long and 
loneliness, lack of oppor 
to entertain their men friends, so- 
tigma. Almost invariably the answer 
immed up was 

“Treat us like fine girls and fine girls will 


aration home 
were 
invariably the obje« 
uncertain hours, 


fur ‘ 





(lal 


go into domestic service In other words, 


put housework upon a ss basis.”’ 
How can housework be put upon a bu 
ness basis? How would a business man run 
a house? How would Mr. Johnson manage 
the problem of domestic service 
Suppose the maid had gone. Mrs. Joh 
son, coming home from her club, and Mr 
Johnson, home from his office, 
cover their loss It is 
Maids in the John 
santly and go 
Johnson has tried to 


busine 


coming 

imultaneously di 

not a new experience 
j 


son househol 
Mostly they go 


ince 


Mr 


come 


reconcile himself to a disheveled home; 
but his irritation is like a seratchy pin, 
pressing in deeper, until to-night it seems 


unbearable 
After the 


ettles down in 


proverbial scrambled egg he 
front of the library 
with the evening | but he lacks the 
contented look of the tired business 


well-fed 


fire 
aper 
man 
an settle down 
the 


and who 


quotations with 


who 18 


to the stock memory 


When his 


therefore, 


of a good dinner behind him 
fe follows him 
he throws 


nto the library, 
down his paper 


Why did Anna leave today?” he asks 
iddenly 
Mrs. Johnson glances up from her book 


‘IL asked her to take to-morrow off in 
tead of to-day 
Did you ever asl 

her day off?” 
“Why, yes; last 


then: but I never dre 
ne 


her before to change 


sulked even 
umed she'd leave me 


week. She 





lurch like this 
Was that why Minnie left too?” 

Finding an unwonted listener, Mrs. John- 

mn closes her book and gives herself up com 


in the 


} | ely to the joys of her favorite theme: 
Oh, no; Minnie went into a munitions 
factory I warned her that munitions 
wouldn't last forever; but she said she 
didn’t care She said she'd never do house- 
work again— it was too lonely 
This idea amuses Mrs. Johnson Mr. 


Johnson seems unable to grasp the humor. 
And what wasthe matter with Emma?” 

he pe rsists 

“Oh, Emma had a beau who seemed to 
think our kitchen wasn't good enough for 
him. There's no telling what became of 
Emma.” 

‘And who was the one before Emma? 


oh, Hannah. She seemed a nice little in- 
telligent thing.” 

Oh, she was nice enough at first: but 
she got to going to night school, and that 
spoiled her. She wasn't contented with 


housework. She wanted to get into office 


work. And, of course, I couldn't let her 
off every night in the week.” 

Mr. Johnson meditates a moment. Then 
he says slowly: “When I can’t keep 
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When I 


employees I look for a reason 
find the reason I look for the cure 

“My employees,” says his wife, “are 
in a different class from yours.” 

“They seem to have the same ambitions 
as the girls in my office. Self-improvement, 
companionship, a home—these are pretty 
universal longings. And it’s only by the 
gratification of those longings that you're 
going to get a different class.” 

“I wish,” says his wife pityingly, “that 
you'd try to run this house for a month!” 

‘By Jove,” says he, jumping to his feet, 
“T will!” 

Mr. Johnson, by the way, is manager of 
the city office of a great shipping company. 
He is said by the home office in London 
to have the most efficient staff for the least 
expenditure in any of the branches, from 
Seattle to Shanghai. 

Next day he interviews a young woman 
who gives her name as Miss Smith and her 
business that of household assistant. Re- 
linquishing without a struggle the familiar 
use of the first name and the title of serv- 
ant, Mr. Johnson asks her terms. They 
are the right to live where she chooses and, 
in order to accomplish this, a ten-hour day 
and twelve dollars a week. These revolu- 
tionary demands make Mr. Johnson pause 
for a moment of clear thinking. 

“Well,” he says finally, “I pay an inex- 
perienced stenographer twelve dollars a 
week for an eight-hour day. My home is 
as important as my busines in fact, an 
ordered home is essential to a successful 
I don’t know w hy you shouldn't 
be paid as much as astenographer. As for 
hours, I could easily keep my office force 
busy till ten P. M.; but it isn’t done and I 
don't know why it should be done at home. 
So live where you choose and we'll try it 





business 


out 

Chere has to be some adjustment of time- 
house hold routine to the new 
ystem. But the adjustment is made, and 
at the end of the month Mr. Johnson 
regards himself as the prize housekeeper. 

“In my housekeeping I simply use the 
same methods I use in my office,”’ says he. 

“In the first place, what’s in a name? 
Everything! Call a stenographer a secre- 
tary, call a clerk an agent, call a maid a 
household assistant, and you get double 
service. It costs nothing but a title; and 
titles are cheap. 

“In the second place, if you take the 
attitude of a taskmaster you the 
unwilling service of a slave. But make a 
man responsible and he rises to his responsi- 
bility. Make a girl feel that a house is her 
ob and she'll work her fingers off. More- 
as Miss Flannigan doesn’t want to 
be called Mamie just because she takes my 
letters in shorthand, neither does Miss 
Jones want to be called Jenny just because 
she fries my eggs. In other words, in an 
office or in a household there’s a big com- 
mercial value to self-respect. If you refuse 
to allow for self-respect you have to make 
up for it in cold cash. 

In the third place, the business man 
who won't adjust himself to changing con- 
ditions will soon find his income as much 
a thing of the past as his methods. There 
was a time when workmen all lived under 
the roof of their master; but they don’t 
do so any more. There was a time when a 
trained nurse was a startling innovation. 
Is home making the only work not worthy 
of training? Is a home to be the only ar- 
institution?” 


honored 


get 


over, 


chai 


Two Business Secrets 


* Adjustment on the part of the employer, 
self-respect on the part of the employee 
here are the two secrets of successful busi- 
ness, whether it’s the business of making 
money or the business of making a home. 
After all, business is nothing but good house- 
keeping in an office; and housekeeping is 
nothing but good business in a home.” 

Imagine that Mr. Johnson, however, is 
not just plain Mr. Johnson. Imagine that 
he is no other than Uncle Sam. For Uncle 
Sam has taken a hand in housekeeping at 
last! Taking up the work the Young 
Women's Christian Association began 
years ago, the United States Labor Bureau 
has tackled the servant problem. It is 
working along the same lines as the organi- 
zation that pioneered in them. Between 
the two, it begins to look as though the 
home might still be preserved. 

They have been given, it is true, a power- 
ful helping hand. The great war, shaking 
monarchs from their thrones, has left its 
imprint in humbler realms. During the 
war shortage many housewives reorganized 
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their homes on the basis of work by the day 
or the hour. Hours varied from one to 
eight a day. This custom has been accen- 
tuated by the studio apartment. Young 
Mr. and Mrs. Dauber, of Morningside 
Heights, for instance, can’t have a maid 
alw ays under foot in their eighty-inch flat; 
but they can have a woman in from eight 
A. M. to one P. M. Then the Daubers go 
out for dinner, or Mrs. Dauber gets dinner 
and leaves the dishes for the woman next 
morning. 

That women are always available for 
work on this basis shows the shortage of 
houseworkers is caused by the conditions 
surrounding employment on the old basis, 
and not by the work itself! 

This gradual growth of a new system is 
one result of the war. Another, as has been 
said, is the lack of immigrants who, having 
no homes here of their own, are willing to 
live under the roofs of their employers. 
Both of these conditions play exactly into 
Uncle Sam’s hands. 

In his Labor Bureau is a domestic em- 
ployment agency like the one at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Outside 
the rail where his young women agents sit 
are dozens and dozens of women. Thread- 
ing her way between these lines of patiently 
waiting figures comes Mrs. Brown, puffing 
from her climb up the stairs. As she is 
ushered in to the secretary she looks with 
relief at those waiting women outside the 
rail. They are all poorly dressed and 
anxious-eyed. It is obvious the y need work. 

“IT want a girl for general housework,” 
says Mrs. Brown, with a complacent glance 
at the crowd of applicants. 


A Flexible Plan 


says the secretary, taking 
her name and scanning the pages behind 
the entry. “I'll do what I can for you; but 
there are just two hundred and thirty 
no, thirty-three—calls ahead of you. We 
have so few girls now, you know, who are 
willing to live where they work.” 

Mrs. Brown’s face falls. 

“Those women," says 
following her glance at 
rail, “will take work only by the hour or 
day. They can’t live away from home. I 
can get you one of those. There’s Mr 
Harrigan; she will work from eight A. M 
till one Pp. M. for eight dollars a week.” 

Mrs. Brown looks discontented. 

‘““Or,”’ goes on the secretary, “I can give 


Let me see ye 


the 


those outside the 


secretary, 


you a household assistant. There’s Miss 
White. She is a trained girl. She, of 
course, will live outside. She will work 


nine hours a day for ten dollars a week and 
two meals daily—that is, the practical 
equivalent of fifteen dollars a week.” 

Mrs. Brown hesitates. 

“It’s a flexible plan,’’ continues Miss 
Uncle Sam. ‘There are all kinds of com- 
binations, adjusted to the needs and de- 


sires of different employers—five to nine 
P.M five to seven P. M ten A. M. to seven 
p.M. Then, of course, as I say, there are a 


few girls who prefer the old way; but they 
are so few compared to the demand that | 
am afraid you don’t stand much chance 

“Well,” says Mrs. Brown slowly, “| 
suppose I'll have to try Miss What's 
her first name?” 

“Her name is Miss White,” 
Uncle Sam suavely. 
work to-morrow.” 

It was this same young employment ex 
pert who, the other day, for the sake of 
experiment, put an ad in the paper ask- 
ing for an intelligent woman to do house- 
work. It was worded in such a way that 

bore no relation to the familiar old ad: 
‘*Wanted—girl for general housework.” 

Next morning, when the secretary 
reached her desk at the United States Em- 
ployment Bureau, there were fifty responses 
to the one ad. There was not one response 
to the general column of ads: ‘‘ Wanted 
girl for general housework.”’ Here, again, 
is proof that it is not the work itself but 
the medieval condition of the work which 
has driven girls away from it. 

“‘On this new basis,” said the employ- 
ment expert, ‘“‘we can take care of all the 
women thrown out of work by the closing 
down of munition factories. As housework 
was until recently, there was no use in 
trying to get a certain type of woman into 
it. They preferred twelve dollars a week 
and freedom in a factory to the higher 
wage of housework; for board, with a 
salary of from twenty-five to forty dollars 
a month, made a higher wage. But under 
the improving conditions we can swing 

(Concluded on Page 91) 


says Miss 
**T’ll send her to begin 
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TANDARD EIGHT 


A Powerful Car 
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: . | OWER, plus the construction throughout to sup i 
fa | port that power, is what you want in a motor car | | 
| and that’s what you get in the Standard Eight. | | 
Power in the Standard Eight means: The ability 
to climb any hill without effort and without change | | 
of gears—the capacity to go slowly, stop and start 
| without changing from high—the quick, smooth 
pick-up without choking or knocking. Power, then, ) 
is flexibility— flexibility is Driving Comfort. | | y 
é ' 4 
\ ; - The construction to support power means: Smooth | 
riding, lack of vibration, absolute security, strength | 
| and durability. | ‘4 


This is Riding Comfort. Standard Eight Power 
gives you Driving Comfort and Riding Comfort 
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Four times around the earth on a quart of oil 


IDDEN away in the axle-lighting generator of a rail 
way passenger coach, a ball bearing travels one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand miles, more than four times around 


the earth, on a single quart of oil. 


Yet lubrication is a small part of the ball-bearing story. In 


countless locations, ball bearings are defeating friction at 


Fafnir Ball Bearing Co 
Gurney Bal! Bearing Co, 


vital points of wear, lengthening the effective life of machin- 
ery and postponing indefinitely costly bearing renewals. 


In automobile or truck, in loom or motor, in quality ma- 
chinery of every kind—the ball bearing, bitter opponent of 
friction, minimizes waste, cuts the cost of production and 


not indirectly reduces the cost of living. 


Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co 


U.S. Ball Bearing (Strom) Manufacturing Co 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY BALL BEARINGS 
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HE absurdity of going motoring at four o’clock in the 

morning, merely because she could not sleep, did not 

occur to Julia. Mrs. Garrett-Welden’s diamonds had 
got on her nerves. Nobody seemed able to talk of anything 
else since Mrs. Garrett-Welden had appeared a week ago 
to challenge the brilliance of the summer sun. She was 
Visiting at the Ireland place, next tothe Monarchy’, at which 
Julia Sinclair was a guest—out Great River way on Long 
Island. And having a propensity for the stones that 
amounted to mania she fairly radiated diamonds—hair, 
ears, neck, arms, hands and—yes, feet; her slipper buckles 
alone contained gems enough to satisfy any one person, 
but she went further than that—she had diamond-studded 
heels. 

These heels were what had carried off Julia’s goat and 
kept her tumbling restlessly until finally, about three 
o'clock, she had sprung wide awake. For a while she had 
lain, hoping that the shr-r-r-sh of the wavelets lapping 
on the beach would lull her back to sleep. When it did not 
she spun a coin to decide whether she would swim or 
motor. She had a trick of letting Chance dictate, as she 
had of obeying her impulses. Chance was the breeder of 
Opportunity, and Julia Sinclair had at times demonstrated 
that Opportunity could be turned to her own profit. 

So it came about that, dressed in short rough tweed 
skirt and Norfolk jacket, a cap on her head, she went 
quietly down through the sleeping house and let her- 
self out. 

The garage was in a clump of woods a hundred yards 
away in the opposite direction from the Ireland house. 
In a couple of minutes she had her roadster out and, en- 
gine throttled down, was under way. 

To reach the highway she had to pass between the two 
houses. Originally built for branches of the same family, 
the Monarch and Ireland places stood comparatively close 
together and made use of a common driveway, which on 
the ocean side split into the runways leading past the 
verandas and on to the garages. Julia had gone only as 
far as the junction of these runways when a woman’s voice, 
pitched in highest note, caused her to halt abruptly. 
While she paused to determine the location of the sound 
it echoed again—from the Ireland house. 

The strident penetrating quality of the note puzzled her 
at first impression more than she was startled by what its 
introduction into the dead quiet portended. It was not 
exactly a shriek— there was an odd, rising, vibrant flexi- 
bility that seemed to rob it of that classification, And it 
contained a vague familiarity, a ringing timbre, that Julia 
felt she should instantly identify. 

In the time that it took the thought to cross her mind 
the cry rose again, to break off short as though choked 
in the middle. Five seconds more and a pistol cracked! 
Then the woman’s voice skirling twice in quick succession, 
And silence. 

In that moment Julia Sinclair comprehended what had 
called her from her bed: Opportunity! Whatever had 
taken place or was taking place to cause that wild alarm 
concerned Mrs. Garrett-Welden’s diamonds of course. 

Yet as she jumped from her machine and ran along a 
flagged walk through the informal garden that lay be- 
tween the drive and the Ireland place Julia could not 
reconcile these tones to Mrs. Garrett-Welden. The voice 
that had rung through the night had been too striking; 
Mrs. Garrett-Welden was throaty. 

Lights began to dot the house as Julia ran toward it 
along a curving walk. The baby automatic that usually 
was somewhere about her—it had paid to be prepared 
when Opportunity beckoned !—was in her hand. She was 
at the corner of the veranda when the idea suggested itself 
that perhaps she would be of more service in her car than 
afoot. If someone had been shot, and she judged that a 
woman had been, she could save time in getting a doctor 
possibly she could head off the assailant. 

Turning her steps she cut across the flower beds to her 
car instead of going back over the winding path. She 
would pull round to the door and find what assistance she 
could render. The whole place was awake now, and lights 
were showing too over at the Monarchs’, from which she 
had come. 

Climbing back to her seat she found that in her hasty 
stop she had stalled the engine. She stepped on the 





f — 


starter. In exasperation she jabbed again and again. But, 
humanlike, it had chosen that critical moment to balk! 


i 


NSIDE the Ireland house there was confusion, uncer- 

tainty, fright. But none ran out precipitately to investi- 
gate. A revolver shot, especially in the night, from an 
unknown source and in an undetermined location inspires 
caution even in the brave. The household, it so happened, 
was not overweighted with bravery. 

The hostess having switched on the electrics in her 
room waited tremulously for a further manifestation. Mrs. 
Ireland was a fluttering indecisive person. She wanted 
to scream but couldn’t. The vision of Mrs. Garrett- 
Welden, dead, of the slayer fleeing with her diamonds, 
was too vivid! Crouching at her door she listened 
breathlessly for some movement to apprise her that it 
was safe to emerge. 

Besides the servants there were only two men in the 
house— Mrs. Ireland’s husband and Weston Hilary. From 
Ireland, undersized, retiring and docile, no help was to be 
exper ted; his wife did not even think of looking into his 
room to see if he had been roused. The butler, she knew, 
would be about as useful; he had bulk but nothing more. 
Of the chauffeur she had no idea; he was a recent addition. 

Hilary was a different proposition. In considering him 
Mrs. Ireland took comfort. She reassured herself, 
Hilary—she knew instinctively though the question never 


had been raised—was the kind of man that could be 
depended upon in an emergency; he must already be 
searching out the explanation of the shooting. 

Consequently a few minutes elapsed before Mrs. Ireland 
opened her door. As she peered through the narrow aper- 
ture she dared, the lights in the hall were turned on. Re- 
volver in hand the chauffeur was standing at the stairs 
leading from the third floor. Seeing Mrs. Ireland’s door 
move he swung the weapon sharply that way. With a cry 
she slammed the door and locked it. Even in her terror 
she had noted that the man was partly dressed. Her lips 
were parting to shout for help, to shout until help came, 
when Hilary ’s voice reached her ears. She shuddered close 
to the door in agonizing expectation of another shot, 
Instead: 

“Call Mrs. Ireland, Joe.” 

It was Hilary speaking, and despite her agitation Mrs. 
Ireland discerned that his tones were forced and strange, 
She hung on the next words 

They came from the chauffeur: 

“Mr. Hilary, you're all blood! Was it you 

““Yes.”” Hilary was more distinct as he neared her door. 
She regained some composure when the chauffeur did not 
molest him. ‘‘It isn’t much but—confound it, I’m bleeding 
like a stuck pig!” 

Amazed out of her approaching hysteria and relieved 
by the knowledge that it was not Mrs. Garrett-Welden 
who had been shot—that no one was dead!— Mrs. Ireland 





drew her negligée about her and 
ran intothe hall. She appeared 
as Hilary answered the chauf- 
feur’s question: 

“By a burglar, I suppose 
A woman burglar!” He said 
that very clearly and repeated it, “‘A woman burglar!” 
but Mrs. Ireland was too shaken by sight of him to grasp 
immediately the import of his words. For the moment 
even Mrs. Garrett-Welden and her diamonds were drive: 
from her mind. 

Hilary was standing in the middle of the floor, hi 
dressing gown hanging free of the left arm. Through the 


fingers of his right hand, pressed close to the left shoulder 





blood was oozing. Already the sleeve of his pyjamas wa 
reddened by a growing stain that extended down past the 
elbow, 

The injury, however, did not prevent him from address 
ing her soothingly. It was nothing, he said. At his example 
of calmne though he was the victim of attack she recov 


ered her voice; such courageous stoicism was what she 
would have looked for in Hilary! 
“What— what ’’ she was stammering when with a 


gesture of his bloody hand he interrupted. 

‘Better call the sheriff or constable or whatever they 
have out here,”’ he advised. ‘*The woman who shot m« 
went out the window. She can’t be far away. I'd have 
followed but He made a wry face and put his hand 
to the wounded shoulder again. “‘She droppe d her gun,” 
he added hopefully. ‘‘That’s a souvenir that may help 
catch her.’’ 

“And a doctor—you need a doctor,” breathed Mr 
Ireland. She observed the butler reconnoitering down the 
stairs with the maids bringing up the rear. ‘‘Phone for a 
doctor,” she ordered him. “Tell him to hurry—hurry! 
Then call the police!” 

With a sigh of thankfulness that matters were no wor 
he moved to Hilary’s side and in her helple ness she 
laid tender fingers on his injured arm. He glanced 
the hall, in which two of the three women guest ! 


ab 


appeared. Smiling gravely at Mrs. Ireland he conti: 
to lead. 

‘Mrs. Garrett-Welden—she is not. here, Frances,” he 
reminded her softly. His good arm went out gallantly a 
surely as Mrs. Ireland swayed. ‘*Come, come! Be brave! 
There was only one shot—and I got that! She probab 
is not hurt. Which 

Dumb with renewed dread Mrs. Ireland pointed. The 
gasps that rose from the other women magnified her fear 
that Mrs. Garrett-Welden had come to serious harm after 
all. Ther 


, »” 
her room! 


was reason for attacking her! She had taker 


her jewels to her leeping hamber because the safe on tt 
ground tloor had been deemed too insecurs 

“Put that gun away and get out a car,” Hilary i 
structed the chauffeur. “It may be needed in a hurry.” 


He was rapping on Mrs, Garrett-Welden’s door wher 
Mrs. Ireland's husband edged over beside her. 
“Can I do anything, ! dear?”’ he inquired meekly 
7 might 
**No, no!” 
She waved him away. An exclamation of dismay broke 
from her when Mrs. Garrett-Welden did not respond and 














Hila ( ( ile that he a fearful of 
the worst he } ed gratef the smelling salts that 
i capable maid pped into her hand 

Hilary f i the door unlocked. Hesitating, he stilled 
Mr Ireland rote wi t } further endangering 
himself Ihe y he affirmed. ‘“‘ The woman 
ent the ‘ } ting me 

While he empha ed that tatement he hoved the 
( pen And the light streaming in from the hall 

ealed Mrs. Garrett-Welden quite reposefully in bed! 

« rested apparently in uninterrupted slumber! 

On} first step into the room Hilary stopped. The air 

is hea with chloroform The closed windows ac 


inted for the istained pungency of the fumes. On the 


vr lay a small standard eight-ounce can that had con 
ned the anaesthetic and an equally noncommittal wad 
f cotton 

Mrs. Garrett-Welden was breathing a bit unevenly but 


far from being dead! The ¢ mpty cases on the 


i very 


toilet table testified that her gems were gone—all except 
the diamond-heeled slipper 

While someone opened the windows Hilary bent over 
the uncor ious woman, studying her breathing and taking 


her pulse ‘She'll come to very soon,” he pronounced, 


ind commended the maid who was bathing Mrs. Garrett 
Welden's head with cologne 

Upon Mrs. Ireland’s insistence he consented at last 
to sit down and bare his shoulder. The wound had almost 


ceased bleeding. Once the blood had been washed away 


it did not look so frightful. It was a ragged tear throug! 
the muscles high on the upper arm. About it the flesh wa 
| tted wit! powder and the pyjama leeve was burned, 
howing that the shot had been fired at close range. That 
ecalled | part in the adventure 

I didn’t have much chance to observe the lady who 
hot me,”” he regretted he fought like aw ldeat! Good 
Lord! J never was so surprised in my life! A woman 
burglar! He laughed frankly and watched his host« 
yent! vab the wound with tepid water. “If it hadn't 


been a woman | shouldn't have been shot and the burglar 


wouldn't have got awa 


It was not said boastfully. They murmured applause 
over the chivalry wl h they inferred had restrained him 
from exercising | full strength in the contest 

“There isn't much to my end,” he continued, “A sound 
awoke me he bumped into a chair in the dark, I thinl 
I made out a figure and jumped for it The throat wa 
what I went after but | never took hold, for the ery my 


attack drew out told me right away that it was a woman! 
| threw my) rm round her then and” he chuckled 
afresh ‘‘she certainly did fight! | was bending her bac! 
ird whet he screamed hen there was an explosior 
ind | thought my wt e shoulder had been torn off! My 
yrip relaxed I'm not used to being shot, you know! 


and before | could gather my wit 
roof of the 
this « 


he had disappeared 
veranda. [I 1’ he 
ion of we 


out the window onto the 


is shamefaced 
| fainted then, I gue 


in making onfe ake 


Mrs. Ireland and the others were murmuring again when 
her husband interjected apologetically 

The hauffeur is asking for help my dear He is out 
on the lawn and say he ha a prisoner | believe he is 


holding her with a revolver 
Hilary's eyes distended Astoni 
forw 


hment in every line he 


leaned ird, twisting | head the better to see the 


peaker 


A woman prisoner! You don’t mean that!” 

Che bobbing head emphasized the mild reply She 
ah refuses to be brought in, he ud That is why he 
on help.” 

‘Couldn't you Mr Ireland broke off and turned 
contemptuous from him ell him to make her come 
in or keep her where she is until the police arrive 

No! Wait!” Hilary’ brow furrowed and his eyes 
were very thoughtful. They fastened on Ireland. ‘ What 
is she like Where did he catch her?” 

| don’t know | ah heard them talking, and he 


asked me to let you know 


Mrs. Ireland stamped impatiently and restimed sym 
pathizing with Hilary. He, however, was frowning in a 
puzzled way, wholly wrapped in his own thoughts He 


iderable doubt about something 
‘*How soon after the shooting did the 


the house?”’ he led 


unt med In con 
chauffeur leave 
demat “Il want a pointer on how long 
1 was in a faint 

ngth of time varied from five to 


according to the excitability of the 


Opinions on the I 


twenty-five minute 

guesser. Hilary took the lowest estimate 
“Then | only 

minutes,” 


toh 


must have been senseless a couple of 


narrowed in great perplexity. He got 


regardless of his injury. 


His eye 


feet with a jerk, 


I'll take a look at her,”’ he announced; and nothing 
Mrs. Ireland could say could deter him from hurrying out 
to see the woman. 

m1 
several minutes to locate the 


a* TOOK Julia Sinclair 


connection that interfered with the fun 


She had just tightened it and got 


hoose wire 


{ the 


tarter 
SUarie 
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her when the chauffeur left the Ireland 
house to get the car Hilary had ordered. 

The hum of her engine arrested his steps. Running to 
the corner of the house he saw the lights of the machine 
not seventy-five yards away. Sprinting noiselessly over the 
lawn he leaped to the running board as Julia pedaled 
in the clutch. 

His revolver prodded her in the back. 

““Stop!”’ he commanded crisply. 

Shoving up the spark Julia accelerated. 


back into seat 


The motor 
roared and jumped into speed. She did not look round but 
gripped the wheel harder for a sharp turn right ahead of 
her 

“*We'll keep going,”’ she retorted, ‘‘unless you choose to 
jump and break your neck!”’ Julia believed she had as a 
passenger the person responsible for the shooting! 

sefore the of her mouth 


} 


quickly 


he reached 
The burst of speed 


words were out 
past her and killed the engine 
had lasted about a hundred feet. 


The revolver muzzle he shifted to her head, shoving it 


forward so that she could not see her course. The car 
swerved and stopped 
““Now get out,” said the chauffeur. He congratulated 


himself that he had the burglar! 
Julia’s thoughts revolved rapidly. With every reason 
to assume that this was a desperate man there would be no 


sense in courting injury herself. In an automobile that was 


known he could not get far. 

‘Ease up that revolver and I'll get out,”’ she said 
evenly 

Her heart beat faster but mentally she was unper- 
turbed. A dangerous moment fraught with problem was 


a spur to her keen brain. In a hair-trigger situation she 
she could not have molded Opportunity to 
And 
might be able to turn the tables on this man 

The chauffeur 
armed 


lled; else 


benefit 


exXct 


her there was always a chance that she 
the mistake of thinking her un 
ked 


up in Hiiary’s room. He removed his we apon from Julia’s 
head and motioned her from the car 


made 
He remembered that a revolver had been pi 


The automatic which she had drawn when the first 
alarm occurred was on the seat beside her, where she had 
dropped it upon returning to the auto Her hand was 
stealing toward it when the chauffeur noticed They 


eized it together but the menace of his revolver com 
pelled Julia to let go 

Julia then received the first hint that this 
comedy of misunderstanding in which she was participat 


Was a trag! 


ing, when the chauffeur ordered her to the house 

As he prepared to follow her instead of fleeing In the 
she asked in **Aren’t going? 
after 
After me! He laughed, but his follow-up made her 
‘*Where are the diamonds?” 
That revealed to Julia the situation in its 


machine 
[he 


surprise you 


ll be you!” 
jump 


she 


true light 


did not see that she was likely to become seriously em 
broiled. She asked about the shooting 
‘“‘Get a move on~— to the house,”’ he retorted ‘Are the 


He pointed to the car 
“You're an idiot!" stated Julia impatiently 


diamonds in there 
with vigor 


“I know nothing about the diamonds. I thought you were 


the fugitive. Let’s start covering the roads. Go get an 
other car—or take this and I'll get one.” 

“Hey, you!”’ He poked the gun ungentiemanly into 
her ribs, for he likewise was losing patience “You might 


Hilary wasn't 
© dead asleep that he didn't 
the trick! And we all heard you yell!” 

the that a 
woman had committed the crime the note of finality in her 


as well get this now the gent you shot! 


know it was a woman did 


Combined with astounding information 
captor’s voice warned Julia that perhaps she had stumbled 


into a predicament A dangerous complexion could be 
given her presence on the scene unless Hilary could state 
not She had met 
the woman's 


She spoke her 


positively that she was his assailant 
Hilary and though she did not like his type 
man undoubtedly he would acquit her 
thoughts aloud: 

“Did Mr. Hilary see the woman? In the light, I mean?”’ 

The chauffeur would not tell. ‘You'll find that out at 
the house,”’ he grinned. ‘‘ Forward march, Miss Burglar!"’ 

“Not 

Julia backed against the machine. From the, direction 
of the Monarch house she heard voices. She judged cor 
that her hosts were coming to inquire about the 
commotion. She decided to wait for them before accepting 


rectly 


the invitation to go and be identified as a burglar guilty 
also of felonious assault! 

‘*Here are my friends,”’ she explained. “I’m stopping 
at the Monarchs’. Wait till She struck down the 
chauffeur’s arm as he grasped her shoulder; and respecting 
the strength of that blow he stood back. 

It was at this juncture that Mrs. Ireland’s husband 
nigh. When he refused to help drag Julia to the 
house he was told to summon assistance. As he departed 
Fay and Billy Monarch arrived in answer to Julia’s hail. 

Recognizing the newcomers the chauffeur remained in 
doubtful silence while Julia recounted how he had held her 
up and accused her. He had no interest except so far as 


drew 
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anyone would be interested in arresting a criminal. Unrea- 
sonable though it might seem that a guest of the Monarchs 
should be that criminal the chauffeur considered that the 
circumstances justified his holding her. Had she not been 
in flight? 

The recital amused Billy Monarch. He was not uncon- 
versant with the into which Julia Sinclair 
sometimes injected herself in pursuit of the fruits of 
Opportunity. Here the tables were turned on her! 

“You’re mired this time, Jewel!’’ he chortled. 
trek over to Ireland’s and end the comedy. Hello 
they are coming to save us the trouble.” 

His wife joined in his laughter and joked as she put ar 
arm about Julia while they went to meet the party, headed 
by Hilary. But somehow Julia had a foreshadowing of 
trouble. The way matters were developing caused her to 
recall more particularly that hint of familiarity in the 
voice that had preceded and followed the shooting. To 
whom did it belong? Subconsciously she knew; it wa 
right there in the archives of her memory — if she could but 
place it. The chauffeur had advised her that it was the 
burglar who had screamed. Let her identify the voice, 
then, and she would have the burglar. 

Hilary walked stiffly, gladiatorial-looking, with the 
dressing gown still hanging off his wounded arm. Mrs 
Ireland was at his side; her husband trotted a few feet in 
the rear. The other guests had been assigned to stand by 
Mrs. Garrett-Welden and ameliorate her awakening! 

Billy Monarch’s hearty laugh opened the conversation 
He regarded the mix-up as a rare joke on Julia. 

“‘Here’s your prisoner, Hilary,”’ he began facetiously. 
“You're not badly hit, I hear. That right?” 

“No; Hilary spoke abstractedly. 
He was devoting himself unrestrictedly to Julia Sinclair, 
sizing up her shadowy outline in the darkness. 

There was a long pause during which Mrs. Ireland 
giggled without reason when Billy Monarch attempted to 
talk. Even he became subdued at the intensity wit! 
which Hilary concentrated on Julia. 

As for Miss Sinclair, she waited without a word for the 
vindication that was her due. Until the previous night, 
when she had gone with the Monarchs to see Mrs. Garrett 
Welden’s diamonds, Hilary had been a stranger to her. He 
had impressed her as of no higher quality than he actually 
was — something of a showpiece, like the diamonds; a lik 
able enough decoration for those who could tolerate his 
sort; she would have called him a parasite. At best he was 
a rounder who, she did not deny, had the faculty of being 
While she had played with a tabby cat after 
earning Mrs. Garrett-Welden’s displeasure by her sparing 
enthusiasm over the sparkling gems Julia had marked 
Hilary and categorized him as a—a professional cavalier 
That was as well as she in her brief study had bothered to 
place him. 

But now a feeling akin to foreboding came over her 
when this panderer stood silent so long, his gaze searching 
her out in the darkness. She remembered an oddness in 
his expression a drawling way his eyes had of roving, with 
a suggestion of absorbing everything they touched. 

“Well, Mr. Hilary?”’ She tested the thought without 
any real notion of what to expect. 

He replied with an attitude of admirable restraint as 
would one who hesitated to make a grievous charg 

**1—don’t know.’ 

Billy Monarch laughed whole-heartedly. With her 
woman’s intuition Fay read a part of what was in the wind 
and took hold of his arm as a signal for quiet. 

“You can’t mean to suggest that Miss Sinclair 

Gravely Hilary interrupted her: ‘‘ You see how I hesi 
tate, Mrs. Monarch? You—realize my position.’’ He ges 
tured and swung away a couple of paces, to come back and 
face them. “If I could say No! I would do so—gladly. 
Since I cannot do that He stopped as with embar- 
rassment and regret, merely putting off the performance 
of an unpleasant duty. 

Billy Monarch’s mirth gave way to indignation. 

‘You're crazy, Hilary!” he burst out. “Of all the 
damn fool fa 

“*What if we let Miss Sinclair speak for herself?” said 
Hilary suavely. ‘‘l have made no accusation but —frankly 
I can only say that she resembles in a general way the 
woman who invaded my room and shot me when I grap- 
pled with her. Perhaps Miss Sinclair,’’ he bowed to her, 
“ean explain?” 

Julia recalled her thoughts from the genesis of the 
thing, those sudden strident cries with their familiar note. 
She had understood perfectly the trend of talk during the 
last minute but she had been less concerned in that than in 
trying to make out why the voice she had heard ringing 
through the night had struck a chord in her own memory. 

At the direct question she addressed herself to Hilary. 

*‘Naturally I would deny any such insinuation,” 
said dryly. ‘Do you make it seriously, Mr. Hilary?” 

She was completely unruffled, for if he persisted she 
assuredly was confronted by a situation that called for 
cool judgment. She hushed her friends who protested at 
the asininity of attempting to brand her as a burglar 

Centinued on Page 60) 
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turned ‘ m and linked 


inbecoming 
omberne plump face 
comprehend | ’ 
poised and cheer il i hocked 
Hilary's attitude ised to stressful 
complications, ¢ road 
ihead 
palpable fact of J 
just whi 
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waited for her to fu 

As they moved off 
heard Mrs. Ireland’ 
he and the ch@utle 
machine without 
humming in 
laughed SOrtly 

“Keep your 
he whispered buoy 
Billy Cling to 
But” he 
none Was wi 
a good morning 

‘I'm 
grunted billy 
kne Ww . r d iring 
friends he feare 
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aren't really in th where, Jewel 

*You bet Lam!” ippily 
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of being eep still 
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regardles , 
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glad 
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1 good or like a 


pair of dears Julia want t 

And while she though 
little scraps that 
podge of disjointed me 
located the 
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to think 
t she hummed 
veritable hodge 


and discord 


made a 
lody 
she had proper pigeonhole in 
her brain and was busy 
Here, she was tood Opportunity 
flirting for admission All she 
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content 


orting it 
certain, 


iv 

DALE and fretful Mrs. 

Garrett-Welden was to 
ng on her pillows when the 
procession entered her 
The anwsthetk 
a headache and miserably nau 

The news that he 
had di sa pPpe ared had 
her wretched 


room 


had given her 


eated her 
diamonds 
accentuated 

state 
With heavy gazed 
over the line-up—at Hilary’ 
thoughtful face; at Julia, se 
and smiling, bearing no 
imprint of a person grossly ac 
cused at Mrs. Ireland 
fidgeted in a harassed way; at 
Fay and Billy Monarch, who 
were able without the least ef 
fort to look mournful as Julia 
had requested. Her brain was 
still somewhat woozy, but for 
each she had an appraising 
ma sed pre 


their 
development In the back- 
ground she noted Mrs. Ireland's husband 
and the chauffeur, then her eyes rested on 
Hilary; his bloody testified that 
he was a pivot in the 

“Well?” she inquired tartly 

Hilary squinted at Julia and smiled 
Mrs. Garrett giwner: 

“You and | appes to | “ 
badly handled,” | 
vou ”’— his fa 


eyes he 


rene 


who 


} 


bet 


glance, since ence O- 


kened some 


shoulder 


scene 


been pretty 


ympat ed “Did 
§ turned to Julia again 
“did you by any el or hear any 
thing of the woman that robbed you?” 

Uneconsciously responding to his sug 
influence she scrutinized Julia while 
she shook her head wearily She already 
had been told that Hilary had been shot by 
a woman fleeing from the house 

‘L saw nothing, heard not 
nothing,” she asserted, her a: 
Her baubles 1, but 


ance see 


gestive 


hing feli 


were imsured, Du 
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take long to replace her pet designs. Be- 
she realized what a ridiculous picture 
she made in bed before all these people, 
with her make-up off and the half of her 
hair that’ was attached to her trailing in a 
pair of scrawny pigtails. “ Any trace of the 
burglar?’ 

‘I thought you would be able to help 
on that,” said Hilary. He continued to 
display a commendable hesitancy in chi: arg- 
ing Julia outright. ‘You see, we—that is, 
the chauffeur there caught this young 
lady departing in an automobile immedi- 
ately after | shot by the burglar. 
She—has not yet explained where she was 
going.” 

Mrs. Garrett-Welden contemplated Julia, 
and a glacial smile came upon her. 

“‘T remember Miss Sinclair,”’ she nodded, 
who was very, very much disinter- 
ested in my trifles last night! She turned 

er back on them, I think, to fuss with a 
Yes?” 

‘I noticed 
‘Unfortunate ly 
general way —as 
the dark—the 
with a bullet!” 

“You make that charge positively now?” 

julia’s brown were unworried as 
they held his. An outsider unaware of the 
progre events would have considered 
her in a agreeable mood, without a 
cloud in her sky. But beneath her velvet 
calm could have been found a tenseness of 
forces that might be unleashed. 

Hilary bit his lip, frowning. 
surance was discomposing. 

Mrs. Garrett-Welden raised herself on 
I She was ready to believe that 
as the thief She waited expect- 

for Hilary *s answer 
a? ; | make that charge,” he said 
slowly. “The woman I struggled with had 
freedom of ham- 
pered by skirts he looked at Julia’s 

hort skirt are far from being what 
could be called restricted The woman 
wore a cap-—I felt it. You have on a cap. 
She was about my height-—and strong. So 
are you. I’m sorry,” he concluded quietly, 
‘but the choice is not mine.” 

Watching Julia with a trace of malice 
she could not forgive Julia’s slighting of 
her treasures—Mrs. Garrett-Welden lay 
back on her pillows She sighed in relief 
With the thief apprehended so promptly 
her diamonds would be restored 
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Fay Monarch exclaimed in defense of 
her friend. She appealed to Mrs. Ireland, 
who selected the moment for a reaction to 
tears— Hilary might have been killed! She 
appealed to Julia herself to confound them 
with a denial. But Julia only smiled and 
kept her eyes on Hilary—endlessly, as a 
cat watches a mouse. 

“When the time comes, Fay,” she said 
complacently, “I reckon this will bestraight- 
ened out. Meanwhile - And, Mrs. 
Garrett-Welden’’—her confidence was su- 
preme—‘“‘I think I can guarantee the re- 
turn of your diamonds before long.” 

The owner of the missing jewels gasped 
at such effrontery. 

That’s kind of you—really!”” She was 
sarcastic, and seeing that her loss was no 
more than temporary she was entertained. 
‘*Has she been searched?” 

Julia’s face hardened and she 
herself, incisively: 

“She has not! She won't be, 
until the proper authorities do it. 

Hil ary a red an opinion, diffidently. 

‘Appi re ently there was an accomplice,” 
he said, ‘“‘to whom the loot already has 
been passed. Even without the cases your 
jewels as I remember them are too bulky 
to be readily concealed on the person. 
Why”’—his tone was kindly as he turned 
to Julia—‘‘why did you delay so long in 
getting started? I confess I don’t under- 
stand that.” 

There was ge nuine merriment and mock- 
ery in Julia’s laughter. Her examination of 
that pigeonhole in her brain had just borne 
fruit! She was willing to take oath re- 
garding the identity of the voice that had 
shrilled so in the night! A few hours, and 
more would capitalize Oppor- 


replied 


either, 


she once 
tunity! 

She stayed Fay Monarch’s indignation 
as Hilary delivered himself of a thought 
related to her own. He was telling Mrs. 
Garrett-Welden who she was. 

“Miss Sinclair has a reputation for her 
exploits, you know,” he was saying. ‘The 
newspapers not so long ago characterized 
her as The Opportunist. That was when 
she became—mixed up in a murder. You 
may remember: The man she convicted 
her testimony did it—swore he had bought 
her silence for twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. She said—I’m right, am I not, Miss 
Sinclair?—that he gave her five thousand: 
she returned that amount after—having 
double crossed him wy 
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“A splendid résumé, Mr. Hilary; and 
accurate,” agreed Julia. ‘‘You doubtless 
recall also out of the lurid details of that 
incide ont that I am in the habit of going 
armed? 

Hilary moved uneasily under her steady 
eyes. His own gaze fell away. 

“You're not threatening me?” 
ied sharply. 

“No; oh, no!” She mocked him again, 
and there was more of a threat in her suc- 
ceeding words: “‘ That is not necessary!” 

The chauffeur volunteered an addition 
to the indictment. 

“She tried to pull a gun on me,” he 
said. 

Julia acknowledged that. 
on me.” 

“See! 


he quer- 


“You had one 


” 


Hilary emphasized her ad- 
mission. 

“By which it is clear that I’m a des- 
perate ¢ haracter,” added Julia sweetly, 

‘who carries two guns! I left one here, 
didn’t 1?” 

The maid was patting Mrs. Garrett- 
Welden’s pillows into place when that lady 
brought an end to the interview: 

“This discussion isn’t accomplishing 
anything. I'd like to rest after that hor- 
rible drug. Will you please all go and let 
me have quiet?” She adopted her best 
grande dame air and applied herself to 
Julia: “‘You realize, of course, that the 
police will be here shortly? That they will 
take you? If in the meantime you can see 
things in the proper light’—this gener- 
ously—‘‘and return to me my gems I 
promise not to be too harsh in the prosecu- 
tion.” 

And you, Mr. Hilary?” Julia looked at 
him gayly. ‘‘ Would you promise as much 
if | were to restore the diamonds?” 

Instead of answering Hilary regarded 
her again with doubt. She was too con- 
fident. 

““We-ell! I’m disappointed!” 

She pouted and her rounded eyes twin- 
kled. In an instant they changed, contract- 
ing and glittering hard as they appraised 
Mrs. Garrett-Welden. Gone also was the 
pleasing softness of voice that had marked 
Juliafso far. She knew that within a few 
minutes she would be in the hands of the 
police, accused of burglary and larceny 
and shooting with intent to kill. Somebody 
had to pay for that. She was tempted 
then to force the game to a conclusion—to 
demonstrate what fools they all were! The 
cold insight and the necessity of looking 
out for Julia, above all else, when anything 
resembling Opportunity came nigh, held 
that temptation in check. She would dem- 
onstrate anyhow in the very near future, 
and while she did so she would turn a trick 
for herself. For whatever satisfaction lay 
in having her arrested they would pay 
especially Mrs. Garrett-Welden. 

“Here’s a proposition for you to think 
over,” she proclaimed: ‘Ten per cent is 
not too much to pay for the return of what 
you have lost, is it? Tush, my dear madam, 
don’t get excited! I’m only giving you a 
hint. If you offer a reward approximating 

ten per cent of your loss—that will be, 

say, fifteen thousand dollars, won’t it? 

you'll have your diamonds back by 

nightfall. If you don’t make such an 
offer—formally, I mean, so that 
it will stand in law—I can’t 
guarantee anything.” 

Mrs. Garrett-Welden boiled 
over! Julia listened in patience 
to asputtering denunciation of 

burglars and would-be mur- 
derers and pointed reference 
to herself as being within 
both classifications. 

Her voice was soothing again 
when Mrs. Garrett-Welden 
stopped for breath. 

““Never mind that,” she ad- 
jured, “‘but think over what I 
said. A tenth of the value 
that’s the price, and it’s cheap 
With the understanding, nat- 
urally—which, alas, it is so 
difficult to make you grasp! 
that the diamonds are not now 
in my possession or control and 
never have been.” 

There was the rush of amotor 
outside. The engine throbbed 
with the car at rest. 

‘The sheriff, I guess,’”’ said 
Julia unconcernedly. ‘I'll leave 
you now and run along with 
him. But take my advice and 
post that reward. I’m going to 
claim it!’ 

Continued on Page 63) 
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Thus does the Gruen Guild gi 
examples of American and 
with complete standardize: 
Remember, however not every 
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At Madre-Biel, Switzerland, Gruen gathered a group 
t oO sons of world famous watchmakers. 
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th the most modern machinery, operating 
iple of standardization, these master Write for the Gruen Guild Exhibit 
the Gruen movements, and then do 
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Continued from Page 60) 

From the bewildered Mrs. Garrett-Welden 
she turned on her heel to Hilary. Thirty 
seconds, perhaps, she looked at him ex- 
pre: daabinie. enigmatic ally; and then she 
laughed deep in her throat. She stepped 
to his right side and crooked her arm, invit- 
ng his. 

“Won’t you escort me to prison, Mr. 
Hilary?’’ she requested blithely. He did 
not move. “‘Please! At least you will in- 
troduce me to the sheriff—since you are 
making the charge!” 

Hilary flushed. He knew that for the 
moment he and not she was the cynosure; 
that he cut a ridiculous figure in pyjamas 
that had one sleeve crusted with blood and 
a dressing gown that was but half about 
him. More than that, he comprehended 
at this girl was making sport of him. 
When he had related that a woman had 
shot him he had had no expectation that a 
woman would be captured apparently in 
flight. Sufficient time had elapsed to per- 
mit the assumption that the assailant had 
got away. That Julia had been caught 
virtually on the scene and in process of 
leaving had been a complete surprise to 
him. That she was so completely at ease 
under distressing circumstances, and so—he 
fished for the word—so dangerously effi- 
cient, gave Hilary much food for thought. 

Forcing a smile he gave her his arm. 

‘*Would that it were for a more pleasant 
journey,” he murmured with a return of the 
gallantry that had endeared him to Mrs. 
Ireland—and others. His professionalism 
in that art carried him above the handicap 
of his garb. 

“Maybe” 
him only 





Julia’s voice was low, for 
started from the room 
do as much for you later on!”’ 
Slantwise he looked at her. But inno- 
cent of face an d happy, Julia was gazing 
dreamily ahead while she hummed an in- 


able tune. 





s they 


‘maybe 


distinguish 
Vv 
HROUGH the intercession of Billy Mon 
arch, Julia escaped the indignity of even 
brief incarceration in the county jail. He 
appealed to the sheriff, who knew him as a 
ibstantial citiz to let her remain until 
arrangements could be made for bail. Mag- 
nanimously Hil: iry offered no objection. 
“Of course, sheriff,’”’ added Hilary, ‘you 
will make sure that she is amply bonded. 
My own wound does not matter, but the 
Vi i ie of the diamonds is great.”” 
‘I’ll sign for any amount,” 
Billy 
Behind Hilary’s show of reluctance in 
accusing Julia he imagined there was an 
anxiety to see her locked up. Hilary’s un- 
easiness under the several shafts that had 
been hurled by Julia suggested that. Judg- 
ing by his thoughtful eying of her Hilary 
apparently had a wholesome respect, to 
say the least, for the surprising capabilities 
of Miss Sinclair. There was a growing but 
ungrounded suspicion in Monarch’s mind 


snapped 


as he ph oned a judge with whom he was 
well acquainted and fixed things to have 
bail a ‘cepted without delay at the jurist’s 
home. 

Daylight came before Hilary’s arm had 





been dressed by , the doctor and they were 
ready to meta for the judge’s. The sheriff, 
Julia, Hilary and Billy Monarch were get- 
ting into an automol when a deputy 
hurried up to his chief. Since dawn he had 
been scouri g the grounds about the house 
and he had discovered the footprints made 
y Julia when she had run back to her car. 

Without demur she allowed the sheriff to 
lead her over there and fit he shoes into 
the imprints. She joked at the pains he 
took over the measureme oa nw his calling 
upon witnesses to observe that the pattern 
matched pe rfectly her blunt-toed footgear. 

Hilary’s eyes gliste ned at that. He took 
the sheriff aside. 

‘You notice that the stone walk she left 
to cross the flower beds comes from the 
rear of the house—from the end of the 
veranda onto the roof of which my assail- 
ant escaped?” he pointed out. ‘The walk 
curves—she made a bee line in her haste.”’ 

Confirmative circumstantial evidence 
the sheriff granted, tending to make a good 
case more conclusive, but—where were the 
diamonds? 

‘She slipped them to someone who kept 
on the walks,” reiterated Hilary; ‘‘that’s 
the only explanation. She’s a smart young 
woman, sheriff. When she was forced to 








ile 








’ 


shoot she knew that the pursuit would be 
immediate. She took a chance on being 
captured while 
tered upon her 


all attention being cen- 
her accomplice got away. 


THE SATURDAY 


You are sure everything possible has been 
done to close the roads from here?”’ 

The sheriff was sure, and said so. 

Ending a whispered conversation with 
her friends, in which she had given part ex- 
planation of what she was about, Julia cut 
in on the sheriff and Hilary. 

‘Let's get started, if you please,” she 
said. “I’m ina hurry.” 

As the machine sped through the green 
countryside in the bright cool of the morn- 
ing Julia gossiped with the sheriff in ironic 
flavor over the extensive machinery he had 
set in motion throughout the island and in 
New York City to prevent the escape of a 
fugitive that did not exist— her suspected 
confederate. Hilary did not talk much. Hi 
injured arm made it necessary for him to 
sit stiffly and he found it convenient to 
make the most of the frequent twinges of 
pain. These provided an excuse for his di 
inclination to converse and for the wrinkles 
in his forehead, which really belonged to his 
thoughts. 

As a matter of cold fact Hilary was not 
satisfied, though it would seem that affairs 
had broken all his way. He had placed him- 
self on record with the statement that 
Julia Sinclair coincided in build with = 
woman who had shot him—coincided as far 
as anyone could determine while struggling 
in the dark. She had been arrested depart- 
ing in an automobile and could give no ade- 
quate reason for going. Her footprints had 
been found traveling from the house—only 
from the house; not to it—the distance be- 
tween them proving that she had been run- 
ning. In addition, there was the lesser but 
not entirely insignificant consideration that 
she wore a skirt which permitted free move- 
ment. There was all that, plus her attempt 
to use a pistol on the chauffeur who had cap- 
tured her. Plus, furthermore, her studious 
indifference and disinterestedness when the 
diamonds had been exhibited the previous 
evening; upon which item a ay ns 
could lay telling stress in addressing a jury 

A strong chain of circumstan tial evi- 
dence, truly, though the diamonds never 
should be recovered. Hilary saw that. 
Yet as he conned it over, link by link, he was 
not satisfied 

Knowing the reputation of Julia Sinclair 
for converting a difficult happening to her 
own account Hilary was troubled. The 

tle that the newspapers had given her 
Th Opportunist!—kept buzzing in his 
brain. Often as the car swept on he cast a 
clouded glance at her. She was so bafflingly 
unflurried and collected. And almost un 
failingly whenever he looked her eyes met 
his derisively. 


By eight o’clock Julia, Hilary and Billy 
Monarch returned. At her own request 
Julia was to appear in court at three o’clock 
that afternoon for preliminary examination 

The machine halted first at the Ireland 
house and Hilary got out. A foot on the 
running board he paused and looked so- 
be rly at Julia 

‘You never can understand how sorry I 
am that this has happened, Mi 

He fumbled with thecar door. Hismouth 
was drawn, new lines at its corners. He 
hope d to entice her into Saying s 
definite. She only inclined her he: 
politely. 

‘I’m not sure’’—he gave her a thin 
smile as he fished again ‘not 
myse If understand it altogether. 

“*But you will, Mr. Hilary!”’ She bent 
forward earnestly, and for a second Hilary 
saw her eyes lose their laughter to contract 
into glittering pinpoints. “I can ure | 
that you will! To tell the truth’’—she re 
laxed and lazily, impudently inspected 
him—‘‘I could make a whole lot clear to 
you right now. But I’d rather do it in my 
own way. When a person has an idea it’s 
fun to work it out, don’t you think?” 

Before Hilary could reply she ordered the 
chauffeur to go ahead. She waved him an 
airy good-by. 

‘T’ll be back to let you in on the ground 
floor,”’ she called. *‘And—Mr. H t 
mind Mrs. Garrett-Welden to have the re- 
ward ready!” 

Swearing audibly Hilary looked after 
her. The gods had conspired to throw her 
into the web in corroboration of his story; 
nevertheless she was light-hearted and 
carried a manner of being sorry for him 
him, the victim who had been shot! He 
swore again when he heard his name and 
turned to face Mrs. Ireland. With admi 
rable forbearance he listened to her sym- 
pathy and adulation; she declared n¢ 
that he had saved the whole household 
from being murdered. But this was one 


, ” 
sinclair 
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time that he regretted that the exigencies 
of living without labor had made him a 
cavalier. His thoughts were too much 
occupied with Julia Sinclair. He wanted to 
sit down and ponder upon her—to decide 
whether she was bluffing. 

Again he took refuge in his wounded 
shoulder. He became a picture of agony. 

“I’m going into the city, Frances,”’ he 
announced between gasps. ‘This pains 
horribly I'll see a specialist. There's no 
sense in fooling with an injury when there 
may be blood poisoning or some 
complication.” 


other 


“That was a mistake!” Julia wrinkled 
her nose as they left Hilary. 

“What?” asked Billy Monarch 

“Telling him that I could provide the 
solution now. I said too much. I don't 
know but what I ought to pull the trap 
from under him without further fooling 
But no! I want to see his face when the 
whole thing is reconstructed. Also’’—she 
laughed once more—‘“‘to let Mrs. Garrett- 
Welden worry a while before she 
across!”’ 

Fay Monarch, her chubby face beaming, 
hugged them indiscriminately as they 
alighted. 

“What next, Jewel?” Fay was looking 
forward with excitement to the dénoue- 
ment. 

Sulit i’s rep ily took Billy off his feet: 

“Billy 's going to cling to Mr. Hilary if he 
leaves here. He'll take along that gun he 
used on the Huns, and if Hilary stops any- 
where Billy has to see that he does not 
dispose of Mrs. Garrett-Welden’s dia 
monds! I don't believe he 
after court but he may. If he makes any 
move at all, Billy, stay to him! If he takes 
a package stop him—get it! Otherwise, let 
him go. I'm going to New York to get the 
props to give Hi ilary the shock of his life!”’ 

Half an hour after Julia’s departure 
Hilary entered a closed automobile. Billy 
Monarch had a machine in readiness for 
such a contingency and followed Hilary, 
who made good speed into New York 
There the pursuer was disappointed, for 
Hilary went to the home of a noted surgeon. 
While Monarch debated whether to follow 
him in there—it was madness to believe 
that a thief could dispose of his spoils in 
that house!—Hilary reappeared and with- 


out stopping elsewhere went back to Great 
River. 


comes 


‘Il try to go until 


vi 

ER cheeks \ whipped to a fetching glow 

by her rapid trip from New Yor 
Julia Sinclair swirled up t 
house at just one-forty o'clock 


too with the prospect of assured 





minent victory she jumped from 
while yet it skidded to a standstill. She 
hummed a tune again as she ran to meet 


Fay and Billy Monarch, who at her advent 
quit their post of observatior upon the 
Ireland place. She frowned a little wher 
informed that Hila 

but was cheered by 
had gone and that he had been empty- 


had been into the city 


th 


ie news of where he 











hande 
“N ind,”’ she said; “it can’t make 
a great deal of difference anyway. The 


trail can be picked up there if necessary. 
Have you got the sheriff here? 


by the arm and 


Good!” She aught Fa 

tarted for the house. “‘Gather that grip 
out of my car, Billy, and bring it along, 
please Run, Fay run if you're not too 





i they trippe 1 indoors she hummed 
for Fay the tune she wanted played 
Te n minutes later with Bil ly carrying the 
suitcase she had brought, and with the 
mystified sheriff in attendance Jul 
over to the Ireland house. 
From a window where Hilary | 
exercising a sort of counter-surveillance in 
company with Mrs. Ireland the approact 
g party was seen. Mrs. Garrett-We 
er having passed the forenoon recovering 
from the effects of the chloroform had just 
gone up to her room to prepare for the visit 
to court at three o'clock. She had talked of 
falling in witl Julia’s demand for a reward, 
since absolutely no trace had been found of 
he diamonds, but Hilary had discouraged 
that By doing so, he had said, Mrs 
Garrett-Welden would be contributing to 
the thief, who when disaster had overtaken 
her had adopted this audacious means of 
gett ing something out of the crime Also, 
pointed out, the proposal const 
tuted extortion, though an adroit person like 
Julia Sinclair likely would take steps to 
escape that charge; and furthermore tt 


1 went 











en 





he had 


63 


stipulation had been laid down that pay 
ment of the reward would absolve Julia 
Sinclair of the theft 

The thing to do, he had advised, was to 
force the prisoner into a cell and promise 
that if she made restitution of the loot its 
owner would intercede with the district 
attorney. 

Having more or less convinced Mrs 
Garrett-Welden that that was her proper 
course Hilary then was listening absently 
to his hostess’ lionization when Julia and 
the others hove in view. With a start he 
recognized the man she was in animated 
conference with as the sheriff. His jaw set 
hard and for once his restless eyes became 
fixed. He no a heard Mrs. Ireland 
What he had id of Julia Sinclair— The 
! pane his mind, Until 
to-day if in fact he ever had given her any 
thought he had smiled on Julia as a news 
paper heroine—no more than that. Now 
matching wits with her he was more and 
more beset by doubt, disposed to revise hi 
estimate 

‘Let’s see what they want.”” Without 
apology he broke into a soft speech by Mrs 
Ireland: ‘‘ You go meet them, Frances; I’ i 
follow along.’ 

“I know how you feel, Weston,"’ she 
declared gently; which she did not. “It i 
terrible to have to accuse a woman as you 
are doing, but’’—righteously—“ justic 
must be upheld and the guilty punished 
She shot you—you cannot allow your owr 
feelings of sympathy to sw: ay you from your 
duty to soc lety. She 

“Yes, yes!”” Hilary turned away irri 
tably. “‘Let’s see what they want.” 

Mrs [re] and therefore received her visi 
tors on the veranda. She 
the Monarchs, 





( Ipportunist 


smiled coldly at 
bowed to the sheriff and 
ignored Julia. Without specific reason she 
resented this intrusion Vaguely she 
sensed that it was inimical to Hilary. Over 
her shoulder she glanced at him standing ir 
the doorway. Poor weunded hero! And 
this woman, this Sinclair woman 
had been so reluctant to accuse — instead o 
being grateful she had come with the object 
of bedeviling him 

At the heriff Mrs. Ireland looked he 
inquiry, but it was Julia Sinclair who spoke 

‘| want to see Mrs. Garrett-Welder 
No, no!” “% stilled Mrs. Ireland 
haughty refusal. ‘ Don't say she is unabk 
to see me — must! How are you, Mr 
Hilary?" She gave him a sprightly nod 
‘You'll be interested in a trifling experi 
ment I’m going to make 


whom he 


} 


Hilary summoned a_ wintry smile 
Schooled as he was for some ordeal at the 
hands of this self-reliant young woman hi 


heart nevertheless quickened now that the 
trial was near Hi eyes rested on the bag 
that Monarch carried Because of h 
pecial knowledge of what actually had 
taken place the bag was ominously ug 
gestive owing to what he knew it probably 
mnitained 
Withal, howeve r, he held his nerve Wa 
: her too much credit? Con 


ce 
he not ¢ 
ceding that she had read the mystery aright 
vuld he not weather the storm? He had 
had his chance when he got away in the 
automobile, and he had not wasted it. If 
only he had da = a package out of the 
house; the possibility that an inquisitive 
deputy sheriff salght want to inspect 


had deterred |} 


“Will you call Mrs. Garrett-Weld 
Julia wa istent, ‘or shall I have to f 
her n There is not much time, M 





‘ Lyset 
Ireland I ha ve to be in court in an ho 
I'm sure Mr Garrett-Welden does not 
vish to see you,” said Mrs. Ireland frostil) 
She was looking appealingly at Hilary for a 


further cue when the heriff interjected 





‘Miss Sinclair has volunteered to 
duce evidence in this crime he tate 
ponderously. He had expectations th 
Ju lia hoped to negot ite, preparat 
t she ants.”’ 

With resignati Mr Ireland led ther 
inside ind sent a maid f he imor 
queer J t pered Fa ! 
flushed and i iting, I ed ur tr 
8 throug ia vt ! e kre wave 
open a no she began to play the duet 
fror e< 1 of st act of Li , ioe 

As the melody reflecting the new-bor 
pa odolfo swelled to 
ts he hort in the middle 
of a sentence he was addressing to Mr 
Irelar His teeth ground the blood from 

wer lip ») that, taut and pasty, it 
ecame ad irement His eyes gaped 


Concluded on Page 8! 
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Let This Fine Big Jack 


Carry Your Worries 


— you need a jack you need it—déad/y. Nothing is 


more exasperating than a jack that ought to, but won’t. 
\nd nothing more comforting than knowing that down in your 
tool-kit is this handsome, clean-lined, sturdy jack which makes a 
large manufacturer proud to rest his reputation upon it. So you 
are glad for the rest of your life that you listened to common 
sense and got a rea/ jack—a 


COE-STAPLEY 
Peieley 


AUTO JACK 


The dealer knew what he was talking quick-lifting strokes, your car 1s raised 
about when he said that the Coe- with little effort. 
Stapley Peteler Jack was the best he When finished, vou throw down the 
could give you, lever and the action is reversed. The JZ. 

: . load is lowered as it was raised, step by eo E 
he Coe-Stapley Peteler Jack sure is a wie w a - pag? ogy . tt the a Coe-Stapley Whirlwind Tire Pump 
jack, the lifting-bar automatically drops. let egy | 

















powerful jack. Has 3000 Ibs. capacity, g mate for the Coe-Stapley 
Peteler Jack which does the name 

Get your dealer to show you a Coe “Coe-Stapley” credit. And it is just 

\nd you don't have to crawl under the Stapley Peteler. See for yourself its is well thought of by your dealer. 

? The beauty of the Coe Stapl y Whirl 


wind is that every time you use it, an 
, i 


which is a half-ton more than you need. 


, 
car or soil your clothes to place it. You marvelous strength, its simplicity of 


}] 
just pull out the long collapsible handle construction and how easily it operates. tutomatic oiling-device lubricates the 


and ship the jack under. With short, Only $6. In the West, slightly higher. leather “buckets.” ult: your 
pump’s always in good shape. It 

works well and lives longer. 
nade by Coe-Stapley. Phat’s proof 
lealer to show 


Dealers —/f your jobbe 

write direct for profitable information on ou 
enough. Ask your « 
you this pump. Only $3. In the 


COE-STAPLEY MANUFACTURING CORP. y\\" st, slightly higher. 
Sales Office, 136 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 
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EAR HARVEY: There isn’t anything new about 

your discovery that a twenty-four-hour day isn’t 

long enough, and you’re not the first man by a long 
way who has wanted the sun to stand still. The struggle 
to discover some method of making more time is as old as 
business itself. What I did find surprising, when your 
S OS signal struck me a couple of days ago, was your 
crude ideas as to how a few extra minutes a day might be 
manufactured. What you propose would only tickle the 
real trouble, and your trouble is like a trout 
being tic kled. 

You are only experiencing what every man at the head 
of a rapidly increasing business has to encounter and over 
come. When a business grows quickly from a small start 
there usually comes a time when the head of it find 
himself hopelessly swamped by work, simply because he 
persists in clinging tenaciously to a lot of the things he 
formed a habit of handling in the early days. A man, not 
being a member of the mushroom family, is seldom able 
to grow at the same rate as a successful modern busine 
That’s been my experience anyhow. 

There are a lot of proverbs and many recipes for can- 
ning time for use when required; but I don’t think that 
decorating your private office with ‘‘ Do it now”’ signs will 
remedy your trouble. You need to attack the root, and if 
you start digging for that where will you find it? In the 
fact that you didn’t realize when you began to turn out 
the Daymer starting-and-lighting outfi’ that half the car 
makers in the country would immediately set up a how! for 

You never dreamed that to-day the Harvey Daymer 
Company would be three times as big as it was then. So 
t} al cause of your present trouble is a long way back, 
g nothing more nor ess than failure to look ahead 


it enjoys 
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months ago. 


Is it Worth a Hundred an Hour? 


HAT being so, what kind of a knot are you likely to find 
yourself in twelve months hence if you don’t look for- 
ward now? Every business that is forging ahead requires 
at least one man on the bridge with his eye on the future; 
which brings me to the point that what I suspect you really 
need at the present time is for someone to whisper in your 
ear that the captain’s place is on the bridge, apparently 
not down below helping to shovel coal to 
Get me? 


doing nothing 
the furnaces. 

What you've got to do is to dig out your real job from 
umongst the mass of stuff you’ve covered it up with. No 
business man in your class should be hopelessly snowed 
under by mere detail work. If you’re not always comfort- 
ably ahead of your job then you’ve got no time to plan and 
you're not managing your business. It’s managing you and 
your train is booked right through to Disaster. 

Better have a quiet talk with yourself at once and find 
out what kind of a man you are. Don’t forget that you’re 
employing yourself and that you should get value for your 
How much per annum are you actually hauling 
down? If I remember correctly you told me that you 
made round about $250,000 last year. Reckoning fifty 
weeks to a year and fifty working hours to a week this 
runs out at $100 an hour. Is the work you are at present 
doing worth that figure? Would you pay another man 
$100 an hour to do it? If not you’re not earning the 
money you’re connecting with, which is a mighty serious 
matter. You must either climb into your own class or 
fire yourself. 

No man ever born can earn $100 an hour doing detail 
work. To collect that amount every sixty minutes with an 


money. 


easy conscience you've got to be a creator. Follow that 
signpost and you’re on the right road. Doing too much 
work of the wrong kind is even more disastrous than not 
doing enough of the right kind. And be careful you don't 
develop an infinite capacity for wasting valuable time over 
trifling details. That’s the root of a lot of the real business 
evils and most of the bankruptcies. I’ve known capable 
men who were making $100,000 a year to muddle round 
doing the work that any ordinary, common or garden type 
of clerk would have done much better for $25 a week. 

So don’t let the idea invade your cranium that you're the 
only man on the planet who can do anything. The world’s 
just bursting with excellent men who can be hired to help 
look after and count up the money your brains and energy 
are making. Also it is well to remember that while you're 
sweating with your coat off in the front office trying to 
plug up a leak through which $100 is threatening to get 
away it is quite probable that $1000 is escaping with a 
satisfied chuckle at the back door of the factory. You can’t 
be everywhere performing this leak-stopping stunt. So 
why try to be anywhere? Especially when you can hire 
expert leak-stoppers who enjoy that part of the great 
game of business. 

As you know, I take more than a passing interest in you 
and your concern. One reason is because I'm going to 
build a hundred thousand of your starting-and-lighting 
sets into the same number of Lyon cars this year. So I 
don’t want anything to happen to you or your factory. 
Not that I imagine it will but I might as well say straight 
out that even before I got your recent yelp for help L had 
begun to think your business was getting out of hand. For 
instance, over in the works last week I heard Morton using 
real hard words about you. He had been hung up for day 
because you had been two thousand batteries short in your 
deliveries for the month. How’s that? You know I've 
got to get out practically 8500 self-starting Lyons every 
month this year, and yet you fail to come along with 
your part of the contract. No doubt y ou' ve got an exce | 
lent excuse but I don’t want to hear it. I want the 
batteries So your confession that you're hort of time is 
doubly interesting and exasperating. 

I never like to hear a business man wailing that he hasn't 
It always give me the feeling that 
And I haven't got any 
admiration to spare for the man who hits his office at seven 


got time to do things. 
he isn’t a business man at all. 


in the morning and sticks there until the same hour at 
night. Anyone can do that and be a stranger to his family. 
Then as to actual systems for making time— well, the world 
is simply full of them. There's the famous Edison method 
that consists of sleeping onl) four hours in every twenty- 
four. It reads all right but I have a notion that even 
Thomas A. doesn’t work twenty hours a day. If he does 
he sure must have a tame genius somewhere about the 
premises to do the necessary daydreaming; for nearly 
everything Edison has hoisted out is merely a materialized 
daydream. 

Arnold Bennett even wrote a book on this fascinating 
subject. But then, there isn’t anything on earth, or any- 
where else, that Arnold Bennett eouldn’t write a book on. 
This one is called How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a 
Day. Sounds interesting, doesn’t it? But it didn’t solve 
the problem. Arnold Bennett never does. He merely 
suggests that the twenty-four hours should be used; but 
that’s little good when you're already doing it and finding 
them much too short. Let's see why your day is too short. 

You complain about the valuable time you are forced to 
waste through being chained to your desk by correspond- 
ence. Well, I sure rubbed my eyes when I read that. I've 





DECORATIONS BY 


GUERNSEY MOORE 





got a bigger business behind me than you ever dreamed 
of —a business the selling side of which is world wide, and 
yet last year I cleaned up nearly ten millions as my share 
without wasting any time on correspondence. Just you 
ask yourself this question and answer it honestly: How 
many letters a day, even in the biggest business, demand 
the president's personal attention and reply? Not more 
than half a dozen, and very seldom that many. 

I only handle the letters that no one else can handle, and 
I let the men who are responsible for the other corre 
spondence that goes out sign it. I never sign anything | 
don’t write. If you can’t trust your staff to do this kind of 
work get a new staff. You need it sure enough. I have no 
time for all the ancient tricks that are supposed to impre 
your correspondents and make them think that the pre 
dent is right behind every note that goes into the outward 
mail. What's the sense of scrawling your name at the 
bottom of a letter you haven't got time to read? Also 
don't adopt the “‘Dictated but not read” subterfugs 
When I receive a letter bearing that brand I take the hint 
and do the same. It’s a threadbare old lie anyhow. Don't 
get mixed up with any of these boob trap Hand the 
correspondence department along to someone else. You're 
You're responsible for the strategy. Your job 
is to think and plan and dream; and the greatest of these 
is to dream. You're not supposed to get down in a trench 
and work a machine gun. 


the general 


Eric Layton’s Fatal System 





B T there are certain things that you must do. For 
instance, there are people whom you must see. You 
ay your time is wasted by callers and that persons of no 
importance are continually getting into your office and 
that you find it difficult to get them out again. Well, 
you're the only man who can solve that problem; but your 
Every real business man has to wrestle 
ing. Your threat to build a special private 
office for yourself up near the roof far from the madding 
crowd and to intrench yourself there behind a mass of daily 
returns and reports merely makes me smile. Evident! 

you want to reduce business to being a matter of a few 
fixed rules. You can’t do it, old son. Yeu can no mor 
play the great game of business according to a few fixed 
rules than you can play a game of football successfully on a 
definite preconceived system or fight a modern battle 


case is not unique 


with the same t 


the lines laid down in a drill book. A busine a live 
thing with a soul and a character. It isn’t merely a ma 
of figures and so much machinery and money \ busines 


is like a wife—it’s got to be humored and petted, but it 
needs to be controlled by a firm hand that isn’t too much 
in evidence, 

The best way to get rid of the « 
who persist in wasting your time is not to let them get in 
Have them thoroughly sifted before they 
Surely, if I suggest that mucl 

But there are innumerable sy 
minds me of two entirely differe of handling 
callers. No doubt you remember ton. He wa 
almost a perfect type of the excessively clever young men 


» importance 
get as far as you 


ir trouble re 





who want to run everything on the planet by machiner; 
Pulling innumerable levers was his idea of managing a 
business. Also he was aggressively positive that he had 


] 


discovered the final answer to eve rything. Ten years ago 


he stepped right into a big ready-made business built up 
and left to him by his father. He had everything necessary 
to success behind him—capital, a fine business and ar 


efficient factor The Layton Company was a concern to 
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he respected and it had a big grip on the builders’ hard- 
ure trade. But to-day it is merely a name. Eric man- 
wed it right out of existence inside of five years. 
Here is one of the tricks that he fondly imagined showed 
; destined to become a captain of industry. Being 
lacking in business capacity he naturally had 
with callers. So he invented an elaborate scheme 
r getting rid of them. He had a bell push fitted under his 
where he could easily press it, unseen, with his knee. 
; was connected to a special bell above the desk of a 
This clerk was a rather striking 
uth who had been picked for the job. He was about 
and been on the stage. His name 
This youth was drilled thoroughly in his special 
juties in connection with the bell, and when Eric got a 
istomer in his room that he couldn't shift he secretly 
pressed the bell push, probably while in the midst of an 
endless discussion about nothing in particular. When the 
bell tinkled Leslie would glance at the clock, and if it was, 
ay, twenty-five after two he would dash breathlessly into 


rk in the main office 


ghteen should have 


vas Leslie 


the chief's office and exclaim: 

“Don’t forget that appointment with the Wood Mason 
people at two-thirty!” or some imaginary stuff of that 
type. Being something of an actor Leslie always got the 
tale he had just concocted off his chest in good style. 
Of course the customer would glance at the clock, note 
the time and get out. 

Ingenious? Oh, it was ingenious all right; but it always 
reminded me of the man who had an open well in the back 
yard and who instead of making it safe by covering it with 
a cheap lid had an expensive iron ladder built into it so 
that he could climb out if he fell in 


The Personal Touch System 


vY WAY of contrast let us examine the methods of an 
) other man— Harold Eaton, of the Eaton Manufacturing 
Company. He's made a gigantic success of the same class 
of business that Layton failed at — builders’ hardware—and 
he started in opposition to Layton just about the time 
that Erie stepped into his ready-made business. But 
Eaton began right on scratch. He had little capital, and 
hat he did have wasn’t his. Also he had no factory and 
But he had ability, and, by the Eternal, he 
id ideas about keeping in close touch with customers 
Hie didn’t build himself an office up near the roof and go 
i hide, Not on your life. As 

» develop he got his outside men to send in special in 
formation regularly concerning customers. A clever girl 
Each customer had a 


business 


oon as his business began 


vas dug up and given charge of this. 
ird, and on it was epitomized in a few pregnant words 
me peculiarity possessed by him or particulars of some 
Personal stuff 
Say John Jones, a big con 


thing in which he was deeply interested 
was what Eaton went after 
tractor across in Los Angeles, was a good customer and 
had a son at college, who was a prominent athlete and of 
whom Jones was inordinately proud; his card would con 
tain the 

‘Very 


ithletics.”’ 


inter« ollege quarter in 19 sex 


information 

proud of son, Roy, at Yale. Prominent ir 
Perhaps a more recent note would add: ‘ Won 
* for the records were kept 


thoroughly up to date 

Say Jones came East on a business trip and called to see 
In the reception room the girl would tactfully get 
on a little printed form. 
hen unknown to Jones she would consult her card cabinet 
to see if she had him listed. On finding she had, his card 
would be taken out and would be sent in to Eaton along 
with the slip giving the caller's Then 
when ready to deal with this man all Eaton had to do was 
first of all to glance at the card, and in one instant he was 
right on the tender side of the customer. 

So when Jones was ushered into the chief’s room instead 


Raton 
his name, address and business 


name and address, 


of being met with some dry-as-dust, hackneyed business 


commonplace like: ‘I see Steel's shooting skyward ~ it 


ought to be good buying just now,”’ he was welcomed with 
a smile, a handshake and some such hearty remark as: 
“*I’m very glad to meet you, Mr. Jones. By the way, how’s 
that boy of yours doing at Yale? Ran the quarter in 
forty-nine the other day, didn’t he?”’ 

Now put yourself in the place of Jones. Say you had 
visited half a dozen factories with which you did business 
and had been treated with the usual dull formality and 
had had the usual stock things said to you. Then when 
you were dog-tired, for making business calls is the most 
tiring job on earth, and were wishing you were back home 
you called on a man like Eaton, who took you right to his 
heart in the first sentence by sweeping business aside and 
starting to talk intelligently about the boy you doted on. 
Gee-whiz! Wouldn’t you warm toward him? Wouldn't 
you reckon you’d struck a real man instead of the usual 
automaton? 

And when you got back to Los Angeles what kind of a 
reception would you give to his representatives when they 
called, and to whom would your thoughts be likely to 
turn when you had an order to hand out? 

You can decide for yourself which was the better busi- 
ness man—Layton or Eaton. The world decided long ago. 
Layton’s a dim memory while to-day Eaton at forty owns 
half a dozen factories, employs thousands of work people 
and is many times a millionaire. 

Now the point I wish to emphasize is that this keen, 
brainy young man of thirty was only making use of the 
great truth that there’s a mighty lot of human nature 
mixed up in business. He got close to his customers and 
bound them to him and to his concern with the strongest 
ties in the world. He made system his slave. He used it 
intelligently, with the result that it cost him no time per- 
sonally and practically no effort to get right next to every 
customer. 

I happen to know that you’ve got gray matter where a 
lot of people have a vacuum, so I don’t think it necessary 
to drive this lesson home with a club. Make time by all 
means, but don’t try to do it at the expense of business. 
Don’t lose sight of the fact that batteries and starting sets 
aren't the whole of your world. To keep your big concern 
going you've got to sell a lot of electrical devices like irons, 
toasters and fans. So you've got to do what Eaton has 
done— you've got to keep close to your customers. Don’t 
imagine you're going to do it by squeezing a little extra 
time for yourself by hiding up where the pigeons ought 
to be, 

Besides, an inaccessible man isn’t necessarily a good 
business man. Usually he’s a poor fool who’s trying to 
boil down human nature and pour it into a mold to suit 
himself and his own special ideas. And generally he’s so 
tied up with a lot of useless rope that he calls system that 
half the time he’s in danger of getting hung and the other 
half he’s busy trying to untie himself. 


How to Make Time 


AKE time by keeping yourself free. Unload every- 
Remember that a great 
He shows the way and he 


thing you can on to others, 
leader leads he doesn’t work. 
is instantly recognizable because of his ability to transfer 
responsibility. Don’t cling to a lot of routine work that 
any man with a 1'9 h. p. brain can do. Besides, it isn’t 
fair to do a man with only a 1 '4 h. p. motor in his cranium 
out of his rightful job. Don’t get tangled up with a lot of 
things that bear the name of system but which are nothing 
more than very involved methods of wasting valuable 
time. When you get down to bed rock you'll discover that 
just about the surest means of manufacturing time is not 
to waste it. 

With these words of wisdom to guide you no doubt 
you'll soon hit the right trail. It isn’t a question of how 
many hours a day you spend at the office; but how many 
hours you spend doing things that you have no need to do 
Turn the searchlight in your own direction and find out, 
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Better do it right away too; for if you don’t soon come 
across with those extra batteries I’ll sure head toward your 
benighted village as fast as one of the new eights will take 
me, and the few rough words in this epistle will seem to 
carry four shock absorbers apiece when placed alongside 
the choice assortment I’ll hand out personally. 

Yours as usual, UNCLE JOHN. 


A Regulating Board 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the United States proposes 

a thorough overhauling of antitrust laws at the next 
session of Congress. That is highly desirable. Under war’s 
imperative need of maximum production the whole un- 
profitable jumble of half-baked antitrust laws was practi- 
cally swept into the wastebasket for the time being because 
it was in the way at every turn. But we need maximum 
production in peace, too, and the same jumble is in the 
way. The Sherman Law has been on the statute book 
nearly a generation, scores of suits have been brought 
under it, and to this day nobody knows what it means. 
Various supplementary statutes are in the same mess. But 
everybody knows their disadvantages. We got approxi- 
mafe maximum production during the war by intelligent 
coérdination, which the antitrust laws propose to prevent. 
The Government proposed to increase railroad efficiency 
merely by logical coérdination, which the antitrust laws 
forbade. 

On the other hand restraints on combination are neces- 
sary. We want no orgy of trust promoting, as in 1900, with 
stock watering, huge rake-offs to promoters and under- 
writers and scandalous stock-market manipulation. Our 
antitrust laws did not in the least prevent that debauch. 
But we want laws that will prevent it and stop merely 
arbitrary attempts at monopoly without preventing sound 
and beneficial industrial coéperation. 


Neither Judicial Nor Judicious 


T IS impossible to frame a statute which by exact legal 

definitions will draw the line between restraints on com- 
petition that are good and those that are bad. Colonel 
Roosevelt was unquestionably right in saying there are 
good combinations and bad combinations; but a statute 
cannot say simply that good men shall be let alone and bad 
men locked up. There must be somebody to examine the 
facts in each particular concrete case and pass intelligent 
judgment on them. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States pro- 
poses that this general regulatory power shal! be put in the 
hands of the Federal Trade Commission, after its member- 
ship has been increased to nine. 

And there’s the rub. The present Federal Trade Com- 
mission is not a body that ought to be intrusted with any 
such delicate and important powers. It is not ajudicial nor 
judicious body. 

It exemplifies President Wilson’s failings in the exercise 
of his appointive powers. Increasing its membership to 
nine, if it were still characterized by the same bent to- 
ward supplying sensations, would not help it any. Setting 
it up, as now constituted, as a supreme court of last resort 
with powers of life and death over the nation’s industrial 
organization would be folly. 

Alongside it is another body exercising very important 
discretionary powers over business—the Federal Reserve 
Board; sober, balanced, experienced and leaning upon 
experience, doing its work competently, seeking solider 
results than a day’s sensation; consequently enjoying the 
confidence of the country without regard to partisan divi- 
sion along political and economic lines. 

Supervising and regulating power must b@lodged some- 
where. It must be in the hands of a body constituted and 
animated like the Federal Reserve Board if we are to get a 
real profit out of overhauling the antitrust laws. 





Why Powdered Milk 


is used 1n the best candies 


ERHAPS you do not know it, 
but for years the best cream can- 
dies, caramels and milk chocolates 
have been made with powdered milk. 


‘The appreciation that the public has 
for good candy has been an incentive 
to confectioners, not to cheapen their 
product, but to improve the quality 
and to produce the richest, creamiest 
candies, it has been found that milk in 
powdered form gives the best results. 


In the first place, it improves the 
Havor, because the milk powder is put 
in when the batch is nearly cooked, 
so the milk flavor is not lost by being 
boiled with the candy. 

This fe ature is particularly valuable in milk 
chocolate, when the milk flavor is important 
caramels made of powdered milk are lighter in 


color and smoother—not stringy or tough. 


Your favorite candies are made with pow 
dered milk and owe much of their goodness to 
this tact 

Powdered milk is not a substitute for milk 
it is milk with the water removed. 

Milk is 7¢ water and 1¢ solids. There are 
several methods of removing the water from 
milk. Some of these methods require so much 
heat that the nature of the solids is changed and 
the natural milk flavor is destroyed by cooking. 


\ method by which the milk iS not cooked 
and no change takes place is the Merrell-Soul 
method, which produces a milk powder without 
ooking and without changing the flavor. This 

done by forcing the milk through a tiny pinhok 
under tremendous pressure. It comes out in th 
form of a spray into currents of warm air which 
iry the spray, and the milk falls like snow in the 
torm of powder. This powder is called 


Spell it Backwards 


KLI 


BRAND 


POWDERED MI — 


M-I-L-K—with the water removed 
K-L-I-M—with the water replaced is Milk 


It is fresh milk the moment you replace th 





} ] } 
water —milk with flavor unchanged k you 


can drink and enjoy. You can make such things 
s cheese and buttermilk of it 1f you want to 
why not?—it is regular milk 

Conk fi E akers, ( ; nak 

uld investigate f 

It will pay those who are not already using 


} 


Merrell-Soule Powdered Milk to write for book 
lets explaining how their product can be im 
proved, time saved, and shortage prevented 
4 demonstration by an expert can be arranged 
t 
at your own plant 


Merrell-Soule Company 
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Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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“(leman QuicicLite « 


Most Brillt int Light in the World 





“The Light of aThousand Uses” 


GOOD lamp and lantern are necessities at any sum- 

mer camp. The Coleman Quick-Lite either lamp or lantern, 

is the most brilhant light in the world. It is truly the “light of a thousand 
uses’? on farm, ranch, camp and country place. Lamps are ideal for cot 

tage use. Lanterns are used everywhere —by Hotel and Liverymen, 

Night Watchmen, Garagemen, Plumbers, Sportsmen, Hunters, Campers, 
lishermen—by everybody needing a strong, dependable light for outdoor us 


Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns are used by Railroads, 
Steamship Lines, Mining and Ditching Companies, Contractors, etc. Used on Government 
work and all kinds of construction having need for dependable artificial light. Used in U. S. 
lorestry Service, Agricultural and other Experiment Stations and many Government Insti 
tution The handy light for emergency use in Mills, Elevators, Factories, Public Schools, 
Colleges, State Institutions, etc. Unequaled for Tent Shows, Carnivals, Camp Meetings, etc. 


for summer nights— 


and all the Rest of the Year 


On your outing this summer, have the light others enjoy. se the COLEMAN 
IMPROVED MATCH-LIGHTING LAMPS AND i. AN’ TERNS —the most 
powerful portable lights ever developed for general household and farm use. Then 
take the lamps and lanterns home for use throughout the year. 


Light With Matches These Lamps and Lanterns give a strong, white, brilliant light which 
Before invention of the Ouick-Lite  /!ke daylight, is easy on the eyes. A common wick lamp gives but 12 to 
Burner, all gas generating lamps = 15 candle power of yellow light; mantle lamps, 50 to@100 candle power 
and lanterns were lighted with an) ‘The Quick-Lite gives 300 candle power—the most brilliant light known. 
alcohol torch. Many attempts were 
made to produce a gasoline burner S f E i | C | 

: . « 
that could be lighted with a match, ate — conomica “= ean 
but all were failures until Mr. W. C. . 
Coleman perfected the Quick-Lite. . ( ol man Qu uick Li ite Lamp or Lantern can be tipped over with 
No torch needed. Exclusive Cole- lutely no ‘(plosion is possible because the fount is tight 
man product. Imitators beware of — fuel cannot spill n irns its own gas from common gasoline burt 
infringement. #8 hours on one ga ost to u mar r one cent per night for three 


The Quick-Lite has no chimney to get dirty. No wick to trim. No odor. No cleaning 
necessary. Fill once a week. Always ready. Turn off valve to extinguish. Made throughout 
of heavy gauge brass and steel. Will last for many years. Many thousands now in use on 
farms and in city homes, after more than ten years of service to the purchasers. 


Dealers everywhere sell Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps, Lanterns and Lighting Plants. If your 
aler can’t supply, write nearest kactory Branch. 


The Coleman Lamp Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Gasoline Lamps in the World 


Wichita St. Paul Chicago Toledo Dallas 





PIINIK PIETERS 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 
I 


HE DEIGNS TO BE HERO-WORSHIPED 


INK PETERS says he ain’t a-scared 

Of anything, ’cause he’s red-haired, 
And that means somethin’. 

Why, one day, 

When him and me was out to play, 
A great big p’leeceman passed and Pink 
Stuck out his tongue, as quick’s a wink, 
Right at the p'leeceman’s back; and he 
Pretended like he didn’t see. 


Pink Peters says he bet I never 
Made faces at a p’leeceman ever. 


Pink Peters says back in Dubuque, 
Where he lived once, his pa’s a duke 
And has a castle on a hill 


And ever’thin’. 

And Uncle Bill— 
His Uncle Bill—he says is just 
So full of bad he’s fit to bust, 
And almost always lives in jail, 
Exceptin’ when he's out on bail. 


Pink Peters says he bets that I 
Never even saw so tough a guy. 


Pink Peters says he wouldn’t ride 

In autymobiles—not inside; 

But sometimes when they're whizzin’ by 
He jumps ‘em just to see 'em shy. 

He says a autymobile car 

Is commoner than codfish are, 

And anyone can own a Packer; 

But his dog—it can chew tobacker. 


Pink Peters says he'll bet a cat 
Our autymobile can’t do that. 


Pink Peters gives the door a slam 
And says he doesn’t care a wham 
For what his mother says. 
And when 
I ast him say that word again, 
He says, ‘‘Oh, shucks! "’ he knows a word 
The worst that no one ever heard; 
And if I’m good to him he bet 
He'll learn it to me some day yet. 


Pink Peters is more good to me 
Than scarcely any boy could be. 


i 
HE FORMS A ROBBERS’ RING 


INK PETERS says the only way 

For boys to git their rights to play, 
Instead of goin’ to school all day, 
Is just to join his Robbers’ Ring, 
With oaths and swears, and everything. 


And then he’d show us how, he said, 
lo make real bullets out of lead. 
You take some clay and make a mold 
With marbles in it, like he told; 
And then you cut a piece of lead, 
Down cellar somewheres, like he said, 
And melt it down, just like he does, 
And pour it where the marbles wuz; 
And there’s your bullets! 

Or, he said, 
That gold might do instead of lead. 


And then you find someone that’s caught 
The asthma, like your grandpa’s got, 
And hook the medicine he smokes, 
"Cause it’s saltpeter. Then when folks 
Is makin’ medicine for spring 
You swipe some sulphur and you bring 
Both of them to the Robbers’ Ring 
And mix them up like anything! 
And there’s your powder. 

Then you're done. 
Then all you need is just a gun 
To shoot ‘em with. 


And then you save 
Your plunder in the Robbers’ Cave; 
And then if any of the gang 
Betray each other they shall hang! 





‘Well, blam!”’ he says. ‘‘ They call me Red 


“Yes, sir,’ Pink Peters says; ‘‘and s’pose 
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Hang like a dog, until they're dead. 

Just like a dog! Pink Peters said. 
Pink Peters said that maybe he 
Would let me join, so’s I could see! 


Mm 
HE DEPRECATES A SOFT PEACE 
INK PETERS heard my ma say “ Dear!" 
She said: “I want you. Please come 
here.”’ 
And then when I come back he said, 


The Patent 
Ss rout 
makes il 
easy to 


And Brick Top, Ginger, Old Mahog, 
And Sorrel Top and Setter Dog, 

And Ruby Light and Danger Rag, 

And Ripe Tomat and Fiery Flag, 

And Auction Sale Each Day This Week, 
And Banner of the Bolsheveek, 

And Squirrel Tail. But, heavenly gee! 
If anyone done that to me— 

What your ma did—I tell you right, 
Next kid I met would haf to fight. 


You even get a bloody nose, 

It shows you're brave and not a coward. 
And whyn’t I fight Eugene or Howard ? 
‘Cause they'd be soft as pie for me; 

And if I licked ‘em, then I'd be 

The champeen of our block and show 

I wasn't a baby, even though 

My ma did think I was, and bawled 

Me out ‘most every time she called. 

Why don’t you show ’em that you're sore 
And won't be teased by them no more?” 
And when I said, ‘‘ Who's teasin’?’’ he 
Jumped up and says. ‘‘ Don’t you sass me! 
‘Cause my ma never heaped disgrace 

On my head right before my face; 

And I can kill kids, just about, 

By fightin’ with one knuckle out!”’ 


Pink Peters says he'd chaw his ear 
If anyone should call him ‘“ Dear! ”’ 
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HE COMES OF FIGHTING STOCK - 
-YINK PETERS says that he can fight 


&. 


SSL GSR IR TI 






Most anybody, day or night. af “im 
He says that Germans, p'leecemen, bears, s % 
Or nothin’ like that ever scares Af. > 
Him or his folks, and get him, Stephen; yy t/ 
He ain't afraid of teachers, even! ¢ e 

. ? 

He says that any teacher takes iv, Le 
Her life in her own hands that shakes Bs oa 
Him by the shoulders right before - — , — & 

The whole blame’ school. It makes him sore s< g ¢ * 
To be shook like an ornery kid; % Bates 4 P 3 

Though, ‘course, no teacher ever did, 4 SOE P me! 

He says, for teachers know, you bet, of +/ ten 

If they shook him just what they'd get! = to : he 
say s 

Pink Peters says he’s hard’s a rock, ge, ty 

Because he comes of fightin’ stock. MP ap 
He says his pa’s a D. A. R., She $1 Me 

Like all the Peters always are, xs UF} 

He says, and tells me get him right! t oy 

He hopes my pa and his won't fight, aS Rk 

‘Cause when his pa fights he’s so worse yi pas : , 4. 

You often have to hire a hearse x XFORDS are men’s most pe »pular footwear w 

To find the whittlin’s and the bites * hi é C h. thing tod itl ot 4 

Of other people which he fights. 5 lis Season. ost . rey oe tO owith 3 
tie it, in these days of expensive leather ople s Increasing re 
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HOW DREAMS C 


- By VICTOR SHAWE 


r HOUGHTS! ‘They are a strange power, 
definable And yet they are material thing 
real; masters of the destinies of men. 
the trend of their thoughts that men are held 
gish bayous and backwaters of life; it is by the 
eir thoughts that men are carried to the desired 
ife, to places of power and pomp and luxury. 
thoughts are uncontrolled, unguided, is a 
a vessel without power and without worth. He 
plaything of adverse tides, the sport of chance and 


tangible 


whose 


imstance 
He who has a definite objective, a goal toward which he 
es, i sed of psychic, dynamic. His 
, the stranger upon the street, the tides of circum- 
very winds of chance, all the elements of life 


posse power 
riend 
tance, the 
unite to make his goal attainable. 

Attesting these truths are the careers of Harold Bailey 
ind Ed Brennan. The story of the career of Thomas Stone 

but a background for the story of the careers of these 
other men, 
erved his apprenticeship in the machine shops 
foundries of Moline. His was the talent of a Tubal- 
cain. He became famed as a master worker in metals. 
‘killed journeymen came to tend his furnaces and hearths. 
Even as he built 


Stone 


and 


From the beginning he was ambitious. 
his first small shop he was planning a larger one. Indus- 
trial power was his objective, and toward this goal his 
thoughts flo trong current. 

In the beginning he superintended the work of his shop, 
that the product of his furnaces and hearths might be 
finished flawless for his customers, And because he gave 
honest values for an honest price he and his workmen were 


wed ina 


never idle, 
He employed Harold Bailey to keep his accounts and to 
relieve him of the lesser details of the management of 
the 
Stone worked, and while he worked 


hop 
he dreamed and 
desired and planned. Industrial greatness was his goal. 
More furnaces, more workmen, wealth—these were the 
things to make his goal attainable. Such were his thoughts. 
By the trend of them he shaped his career. By the power 
of them he achieved the goal of his desire. 

For a time Harold Bailey was his employer's confidant. 
He listened to Stone’s plans, considered them critically, 
pointed out their weaknesses and strength—and wondered 
why a man should want to spend his life in such endeavor. 

Bailey was twenty then. His dreams were of the girl 
who had promised to marry him. His desire was a home 
where he could enjoy the books he loved, where children 
would be weleomed 

He was twenty-two when he married. He bought a 
place of several acres at the edge of the town. He bor 
rowed with which to build. He and the girl he 
married took joy in flower gardens. They,set out a few 
shade They started a hedge such as 
English folk delight in to shelter them from the gaze of 
ers-by 


money 
trees and an orchard 


curious pa ' 

Stone realized that Bailey’s young wife possessed an 
attractiveness and intelligence above that of the average 
run of womankind. But a wife was a handicap to a man 
just starting in life. Stone had thought this thing out for 
himself. To win in a large way in business a man must 
take chances A family a constant drag to a 
Then, too, instead of being able to put 
back into the 3 there 
clothes to buy, children perhaps, 


would be 
man’s courage 
would be the home to 
and 


money busines 


pay for, the wife’ 
doctors’ bills 

It came as Stone had expected. Within three 
years there were two ¢ hildre n And Bailey spent more and 
of his spare time round his home, puttering with hi 
and shrubbery; 


about 


more 
flowers reading books and magazines that 
taught nothing of business methods. 

The time came when Stone's business had outgrown the 
small shop, New buildings were being constructed. And 
tone was planning to buy control of a competing plant in 
another city. His time was taken with financial details 
He decided to employ a manager for the Moline plant 
He knew had complete mastery of the details of 
But he had no financial interest in the 


B bey 
the organization. 
hHusines 

Stone increased Bailey's salary and gave him a private 
and the title He took Fred Holme 
hop and gave him the management of the entire 
plant He already owned a con- 
siderable number of shares in the company. 

Stone bought the competing plant as he had planned. 
Later he obtained control of another. One by one he 
bought others until at last he controlled an industry inter 
national in its scope. This was the thing he had dreamed 
of, had desired and labored for. Thought was the power 
that made the achievement possible. 


office office manager 
from the 


Holmes was unmarried 


For twenty-five years Bailey remained in the employ of 
Thomas Stone. For twenty-five years he remained con- 
tented with his position. For twenty-five years he re- 
mained contented with his books and flowers. The unpre- 
tentious house in which he lived had become the home he 
had dreamed of and desired as a youth. He had lived as 
he had planned to live. He had educated his children as 
he had planned to educate them. The unambitious things 
that had been the goal of his desires he had attained. 

Then came a shifting in the affairs of nations and of men. 
In the months that followed the beginning of the war Stone 
was one of the few who foresaw a prolonged struggle. He 
called together the managers and superintendents of his 
mills and factories. He pictured to them new profit pos- 
sibilities. Then he indicated the manager of the Moline 
plant. 

‘Mr. Holmes is to be manager of all our properties,” he 
said. ‘‘And you, Jackson,” he continued, speaking to the 
superintendent of one of the smaller factories, ‘you know 
the record Mr. Holmes has made. See if you can better 
it during the next twelve months.” 

Jackson was not yet thirty. Like Stone he had worked 
up from the ranks. He had not been in Moline a week 
before he clashed with Bailey. He was an impatient man, 
quick of thought and action. When he gave a suggestion 
he wanted it acted upon immediately. He had not learned 
to accept suggestions from a subordinate 

Bailey was past forty, deliberate of thought and action. 
He resented Jackson’s effort to change methods of opera- 
tion that had been evolved through years of planning and 
experimenting 

The result was inevitable 
told Jackson to find someone else for his place. 

**Don’t be a fool,”” Jackson had said. ‘‘I am responsible 
for results here. Why, man, you've been here all your life! 
If you quit it will not be long until you will be on the 
toboggan. Think it over. We shall get along all right 
when we are better acquainted.” 

But Bailey weighed the opinion of under thirty against 
the experience of past forty and knew that he and Jackson 
could never work together harmoniously, that they would 
always antagonize each other. He did not worry about the 
future. For several years he had been drawing three hun- 
dred dollars each month. His home was paid for. His 
children had finished college and were earning their own 
living. He had more than two thousand dollars in the 
bank. He discussed the matter with his wife, as he had 
discussed all the problems they had faced together. 

‘You are more valuable to Stone than to anyone else,” 
his wife had declared. ‘“‘For years you and Mr. Holmes 
worked together without friction. Why not go to New 
York and see if he can make a place for you there?”’ 

A few days later Bailey called at the New York office. 
Holmes greeted him warmly. ‘‘ You are here just in time,” 
he said, when Bailey explained the situation. ‘‘We are 
You are just the 


There came a day when he 


going to reorganize our office methods. 
man to handle the job.”’ 

Then he hesitated a moment. ‘To tell you the truth, 
Mr. Stone has been favoring the younger men lately,”’ he 
qualified. “‘I am to meet him at his club to-night. I'll 
take you with me and we will arrange the matter so there 
can be no comeback.” 

That evening Bailey accompanied Holmes. The club 
where Stone spent much of his time was such a place as 
Bailey had never before seen. He was taken through 
spacious rooms, deep and wide, paneled with soft-toned 
walnut, hung with tapestries of golden colors and browns. 
Heavily upholste red chairs invited repose. Bailey glimpsed 
pictures he would have liked to stop and study. He passed 
and dainty bits of marble statuary. As he walked 
silently over the deep plush of the carpets a new desire 
He realized that these were 
the things to which Stone had become accustomed. The 
him—not clearly defined as it later 
that these things might also have been his if in 
the beginning he had been willing to work with Stone 
instead of for him; to put aside his desire for a cottage 
furnished with installment-paid furniture. 

, grown fleshy and bald, greeted Bailey from the 
‘* Hello, Harold,” he called. ‘‘It 
How is the home 


bronzes 
was born in his consciousness, 


thought came to 


became 


stone 
depth 
has been 


of an easy-chair. 
six years since I last saw you. 
town and the wife and children?”’ 

Bailey answered easily, unembarrassed. 
been held in awe of Stone as others had. 

Then Holmes explained why Bailey had come to New 
York and suggested the position that might be given him. 
Stone negated the idea. 

“There is nothing against you or the work you have 
been doing,”’ he told Bailey. ‘‘ But this is a young man’s 


He had never 
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OME TRUE 


job. It has been our experience that the young 
men are more willing to seek new methods, to try 
untried ideas. The older men are content to im- 
prove the proved methods. They make fewer mistakes 
than the young men, but in the end the young men with 
their initiative accomplish more. 

“*We will find something for you as good as you had in 
Moline,”” he continued. ‘‘And we will keep you on the 
pay roll as long as I have anything to say in the matter.” 

Stone smiled in a friendly way and offered his hand. 
The matter was closed so far as he was concerned. 

Bailey had spent most of that day with Holmes. From 
Holmes he had caught something of Stone’s vision of the 
business possibilities of the war. Instead of returning 
immediately to Moline he spent the following days idling 
in the best hotels of the city. Most of the men to whom 
he talked spoke of the war in terms of months. A few spoke 
in terms of years and in the same breath spoke of new 
business possibilities. 

Bailey had spent his life without desire for wealth simply 

because he had never known wealth or the things made 
possible by wealth. In these hotels he watched with a 
feeling of envy the people who seemed so accustomed to 
luxury. He studied the appearance of the women, and for 
the first time appreciated the difference between a dress 
and a gown. The memory of a remark Stone had made 
more than twenty-five years before troubled him. 
I do not care how fine a girl she is’’—this is what Stone 
had said —‘‘if you marry her now you will be tied to your 
salary and your job for the rest of your life. For you I am 
not concerned. But you are not being fair to the girl.” 

Now, watching the women who passed in the wide 
corridors, Bailey wondered if he had been unfair to the 
woman he had married. He spent but little time in idle 
dreaming. Soon his new desire took form in thoughts and 
his thoughts crystallized into a definite plan. 
its possibilities, considered its weaknesses and its wisdom; 
he criticized it impersonally, changed and added to it. 

The plan at length seemed reasonable to him. He tele 
phoned to Holmes and said he intended to take a vacation 
of several months before he began work again. Then he 
returned to Moline. He compared the cheapness of his 
home with the luxury he had so suddenly come to desire 

“If we could have such furniture and such carpets,” he 
said to his wife, ‘‘and if we could have a home where they 


He weighed 


would not seem out of place 

“And our flowers and trees,”’ his wife suggested. 

‘*And our flowers and trees,” he added. 

Then he told her his plan. 

‘‘Dear,”” he concluded earnestly, ‘‘are you willing to 
have me gamble with the money we have saved?” 

may first buy two of just the kind of dresses I 
have always wanted,” she said. 

**Gowns, dear,” he corrected. 

The business opportunities of the war would be in the 
commodities of war. Bailey had decided to engage in the 
production of some one of these commodities. From Stone 
he had learned the principles of finance. His first problem 
was to decide upon the thing he wanted to produce. His 
experience had made him familiar with the processes of 
transforming smelted ore into the manufactured products 
of commerce. He knew that already there existed a short 
age of copper. At one time he had bought a few shares of 
stock in a copper-mining venture. He knew that the 
majority of the stock of the mining company was owned 
by the business men of Moline. He decided as a first 
venture to investigate the worth of this property. He 
talked with the men who controlled the mine and found 
them eager to have him take hold of the business. He was 
told that a large body of copper had been opened, but that 
for some reason the ore had never been mined profitably. 

He went to the Western state where the property was 
located. In a town not far from the mine he talked with 
an engineer who at one time had made an independent 
‘investigation of the worth of it. 

“There is plenty of ore there,”’ this mining engineer said, 
“‘and it is located less than three miles from the railroad.” 
These were facts that had been emphasized when Bailey 
bought his shares of stock. ‘‘But the claims are at an 
altitude of more than three thousand feet above the rail- 
road,” the engineer added. ‘‘To reach there by rail 
would require a difficult grade of nearly eight miles. The 
cost of this grade has been estimated at more than a 
million dollars. That is why the big outfits have never 
been willing to take control of the claims. 

“If you have money to invest why don’t you take on 
timber?” the engineer suggested. ‘There are billions of 
feet of fir and pine and spruce between here and the Coast. 
If the war continues the price will go to double what it is 
at present. Even if the war ends immediately the price 
can never go much lower than it is.”’ 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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(Centinued from Page 70) 

When Bailey was convinced that the mining venture 
could not be handled successfully he talked to other men 
about the possibilities of the timber. He became inter- 
ested. He went from city to city investigating various 
propositions. Finally he decided to learn by actual experi- 
ence something of the timber business. 

One day he saw on the blackboard in front of an employ- 
ment office a request for a timekeeper for a logging camp. 
He applied for the place. He paid the required fee and 
was sent to a camp on the river a few miles from the city. 

It was Bailey's intention to learn as much of the me- 
chanicgl side of the timber business as was possible in a 
limited time. Within a few months he became familiar 
with logging operations. He followed the log rafts down 
the river to the sawmill and spent long hours there. 

He had intended to spend but a few weeks at this work. 
For more than two years he worked in the shade of the 
clean cool firs that grew beside the banks of the wide 
swift-flowing river and spread like an army at rest across 
the low range of mountains along the coast 

The loggers, their nomadic lives, their reckless spending, 
their willingness to fight or to be friendly, held an interest 
for Bailey that only a man who has spent his life within 
the narrow confines of an office can appreciate 

In the evenings the loggers sprawled on their bunks or 
played cards under the uncertain light of lanterns. Their 
talk was of other camps they had known, of the log drives of 
earlier days, of fighting they had done and of women they 
had wooed. Austrian and German, Frenchman, Finn and 
Scot fraternized there with Yank and swart Canuck. 
They jested about the war with the wisdom of men un- 
nationalized by years of wandering in alien lands 

But the war continued and with growing frequency the 
more reckless ones packed their turkeys and disappeared. 
They went north to Vancouver and enlisted with the 
Canadians; or they drifted south to a certain city where 
American money could be exchanged for German coin and 
where transportation was given freely to those who wanted 
to return to a certain neutral port in Europe 

“If this continues there is going to be a shortage of 
labor,”’ Bailey suggested to his employer, a timber operator 
named Sheldon. 

“What can be done about it?" Sheldon asked 

‘Double your crews in the woods and have a surplus of 
logs on hand when the real labor shortage comes.” 

‘And if the war ends sooner than we expect?” 

Bailey shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘How much can you 
afford to le 

Sheldon laughed. “I have been figuring on this thing 
he said “Tl have decided to make a real 
clean-up — or go broke 





for weeks,” 
I am going to begin hiring more 
men as fast as | can get them. It will be hard to get a 
good foreman for the new gang,” he added, ‘ These loggers 
are becoming so independent it will take an unusually good 
man to hold them and get any work done.” 

‘You have a good man here now,” Bailey suggested. 
“| believe Ed Brennan should make a good boss,” 

‘Brennan is a good man,"’ Sheldon admitted He isa 
good man and has judgment. But he is too old. Bossing 
a gang of loggers is a young man’s job.” 

‘He is not much over forty,”’ Bailey argued. “He is 
just at an age when his judgment and experience should 
be valuable.” 

“That would be the trouble with him," Sheldon re- 
torted. “He would have too much judgment. He wouldn't 
He would 
He would not drive them 


take the chances a younger man would take 
be too considerate of the men 
as a younger man would.” 

Bailey did not press the argument 

Between him and Brennan a warm friendship, born of 
mutual admiration, had developed. They were opposites 
in every way Bailey was a small man, frail looking, 
careful of his personal appearance, soft spoken and deliber- 
ate. Brennan was a huge man. He was careless of his 
appearance, swift in decision and action. Though the two 
men had considered the many problems of life from widely 
divergent viewpoints, their conclusions were like enough 
to bring them together on common ground 

Bailey often wondered why a man of Brennan's apparent 
ability should be working for men who were his inferiors 
in experience and judgment. And Brennan wondered also 
about Bailey 

One afternoon some loggers came into camp bringing 
liquor with them. Brennan began to drink with them. 
In the evening he obtained a flask from one of them and 
took it to the building Bailey occupied as an office. Bailey 
glanced once at his friend's flushed face and knew why he 
was still working for day wages. He poured a drink from 
the bottle Brennan thrust into his hands. Then he put the 
bottle on his desk and took out a box of cigars 

“Sit down and smoke with me," Bailey invited 

“You've been wondering why | am working in a logging 
camp,” he said when their cigars were lighted. “I am 
going to tell you.” 

He told of his home, of his wife and children. He 
sketched briefly the events leading to his leaving the 
position he had held for so long. Then he told of his 
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determination to find an opportunity for making money 
enough to gratify his newly awakened desires. 

‘I believe the opportunity is here in the timber if I can 
only see it in time,”’ he concluded. 

“Sure, there is an opportunity here,’’ said Brennan. 
He leaned forward and ran his blunt fingers through his 
mane of graying reddish hair. The liquor had broken down 
his habitual reserve and now he talked eagerly, fluently. 

“Sure, there is an opportunity here,” he repeated. 
“That is why I am staying here myself. I am a ship- 
builder by trade and a sailor. When the submarines 
began to sink ships I figured the time would come when 
new ships would be built to replace the lost ones. I knew 
the grandest ship timber in the world was here. I came 
thinking that if I were here and ready I might find my 
chance to build a ship after my own fancy. 

“T’ve always wanted to build such a ship. When I was 
a little lad I left my home in Ireland for the sea. I shipped 
as a cabin boy at first. By the time I was twenty I was 
rated as a good seaman. I had seen half the ports of the 
world. But the ships interested me more than the sea. 
So I apprenticed myself to a builder on the Clyde. 

“Ah, they built ships in those days!"’ Brennan said. 
*‘And they made master builders of the men. From stem 
to stern they taught us to frame the timbers and they 
taught us to mold the timbers and to lay the patterns on 
the floor. 

“‘And when I had learned my trade well they began to 
build steel ships.’’ There was a note of regret in Brennan’s 
voice. ‘‘l was too old to learn my trade over again, so I 
went back tothe sea. It is the thought of the ship I should 
like to build that has brought me back to the land again.” 

“What are your plans?”’ Bailey asked. 

“Ah, that’s what has made a failure of me!"’ Brennan 
answered, “I have no plan. I have only the abiding 
desire.”’ 

There followed a pause. Brennan’s gaze wandered to 
the desk where the flask of whisky stood. 

“Let's go for a walk,”’ he abruptly suggested. 

They left the camp and followed a logging road that led 
into the low hills beyond the river. Soon they turned into 
a path the swampers had cleared into the virgin timber on 
the edge of Sheldon’s holdings. As they walked Brennan 
pointed out individual trees. 

“Douglas fir!’ he said. ‘‘’Tis the grandest timber that 
grows for the building of ships. Straight and clear many 
of them are for over one hundred feet. And we are cutting 
them into little boards—spoiling them for the purpose for 
which they have been growing all these centuries.” 

“You believe it would pay to buy them and saw them 
for the shipbuilders?"’ Bailey asked. 

“It would pay better to build the ships ourselves,” 
Brennan replied. ‘‘ Here is the timber and yonder is the 
river. Sheldon has room at his docks for outfitting a half 
dozen ships at a time; and just beyond his sawmill there is 
room to build the shipways.”’ 

“What would be the cost of building such a ship as you 
have planned?” Bailey asked. 

“Ten years ago it would have cost near to three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. What the cost would be to-day 
I can’t even guess.” 

“We'll figure it,’’ said Bailey. 

The next evening they began building with their pencils 
the ship Brennan had envisioned for years. Brennan 
sketched the plans of the vessel in detail and figured the 
dimensions of the individual timbers. Bailey changed the 
figures into terms of board feet and dollars. 

Brennan designed such a vessel as every mariner hopes 
some day to be master of. He had shipped on vessels 
that in storm would hog and sag until it seemed the 
very fastenings must break. He had helped to build such 
vessels. And he knew their every weakness. So he de- 
signed his ship with no scrimping of timbers, no economy 
of driftbolts or treenails. When the work was finished he 
studied Bailey’s figures and shook his head hopelessly. 
The plans called for more than two million feet of timber. 
And the estimated cost of the completed ship, including 
engines, equipment and labor, was nearly half a million 
dollars. Another hundred thousand had to be added to 
this to allow for profit and possible error in estimating. 

“Tis a staunch vessel I have planned,’’ Brennan said 
“But ‘tis one I'll never build.” 

““Why not?” Bailey demanded. ‘Ships will have to be 
built to replace the ones that are being sunk. And if our 
country enters the war a still greater demand will be 
created.” 

The more Bailey studied the possibilities the more firmly 
convinced he became that in the building of ships he would 
find the opportunity he was seeking. The very force of his 
conviction served to quicken Brennan's belief that the 
thing might be accomplished. So they continued to figure 
costs, to draw plans and study books and marine journals 

The winter of 1917 passed and the spring of the new 
year came. War was declared. When the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation was created Bailey went immediately to 
Sheldon. “Can you deliver twenty-four million feet of 
Number One Douglas fir at your docks within nine 
months?” he asked. 





**At how much a thousand?” Sheldon wanted to know. 

‘Forty-five dollars.” 

Sheldon whistled softly. 

““With whom should I be dealing?” he asked. 

“With the Emergency Fleet Corporation—in Bren- 
nan’s name and mine,”’ Bailey answered without hesita- 
tion. ‘“‘And at that figure we would expect the use of 
your docks for the duration of our building operations and 
also the use of your frontage along the river.” 

“You’ve bought something,” Sheldon said briskly. “I've 
been wondering what kept you and Brennan here on this 
job.” 

There were able builders and seamen as well as men of 
finance comprising the committee that listened to Bailey's 
proposition. His estimates were without flaw and he held 
the attention and gained the confidence of the members of 
the committee. When he realized he had sold them his 
plans he called on Brennan to close the contract. 

And Brennan, with eloquence born of belief in the worth 
of the vessel he had designed, took up the theme of his 
desire. He told of the magnificent trees that stood near 
the river’s edge awaiting the loggers’ axes and saws. With 
graphic word pictures he showed how the great timbers 
should be shaped into keels and keelsons; of stem posts 
and stern posts framed by the hands of master craftsmen; 
of frames molded from the clear unblemished timber; of 
sixty-foot timbers sawed a foot in width and a foot in 
thickness. He wove the story of his desire to build an 
honest vessel into his theme, and unconsciously —by word, 
by suggestion—he disclosed his mastery of his trade, his 
ability to build as he desired to build. 

“We want you two men,” the chairman of the com- 
mittee said, when Brennan had finished speaking. ‘‘ But 
we are going to build a standardized wooden ship and we 
shall expect you to build to our design and specifications.” 

“Damn your standardized ships and specifications,"’ an 
old admiral flared. ‘‘This man has designed a ship that | 
myself should like to be master of. Let him build it in his 
own fashion.” 

At last, after much discussion, it was decided that way 
The ship was to be built as Brennan had designed it. And 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation was to advance money 
for materials and labor and was to build and equip and 
hold title to the shipyard. 

“You will be satisfied with a cost-plus-ten-per-cent con- 
tract?”’ the chairman of the committee suggested. 

“Such a contract would put a premium on extravagance,”’ 
Bailey answered. ‘‘ We believe we can build a satisfactory 
vessel for approximately five hundred thousand dollars 
We want a contract for twelve vessels and a flat rate of 
profit of fifty thousand dollars for each completed vessel. 
We will contract to deliver twelve completed hulls within 
twelve months.” 

The committee agreed to allow the contract as Bailey 
wanted it. 

“We are going to need more than two thousand men,” 
Brennan told Bailey a little later. ‘I doubt if there are 
more than two hundred ship carpenters to be had, and of 
them not fifty will be able to line the timbers for us. We 
are going to have to train nearly all the men we employ, 
and that will be no small undertaking in itself. We can get 
old Parsons as yard foreman if he is in the country. And 
there is Pierson, a New Englander, who will make a good 
construction foreman.” 

One by one Brennan named men he had known and 
worked with, most of them ship carpenters of the old 
school, men who could line the timbers and frame them 
and who did not think it beneath their dignity to work as 
riggers or fasteners if the need came 

An officer of the Intelligence Department volunteered to 
find as many of these men as possible. 

While the government engineers were building and 
equipping the yard Brennan put up a mold loft and began 
to lay his patterns on the floor. One by one the men he 
had sent for reported at the yard and commenced work. 
Other skilled craftsmen, men unknown to Brennan, began 
to come. For word had gone out to the established yards, 
the way ports and logging camps, that a builder of the old 
school was master of the new yard. 

Within six weeks the shipways were ready, and as the 
first keel was being laid the futtocks for the square frames 
poured from the band saws in a constant stream. Over- 
night a framing stage was erected. 

““What is your best record for raising frames?’’ Brennan 
asked of Pierson, the New Englander. Pierson told him. 

“There are the futtocks,”” Brennan said. ‘‘Select your 
crew and see if you can better that record.” 

Pierson’s men had now learned teamwork. It was six- 
teen days before all the square frames were in place on the 
first keel. Other crews rigged the stem and stern posts into 
place and began fastening the cant frames. Other men 
were at work framing the deck strake and deck beams. 
Ceiling timbers were unloaded conveniently near for 
hoisting into the vessels. 

In all the swiftly moving panorama of men and ma- 
terials there was order and method. Day after day Bailey 
sat in his office planning, foreseeing, coérdinating. He was 
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Success—and the Reasons 


@ Reo is one of the recognized successes in the automotive industry. @ And 
Reo success is more than merely financial. @ That alone would not 
constitute success as we understand it. @ Reo has paid big dividends 
to owners of Reo cars—-more millions have been distributed in the 
form of increased efficiency earning capacity and in savings of 
operation and upkeep. @ More and more we are learning that only 
those concerns that perform a better service for the public are entitled 
to survive. @ Selfish concerns—those enterprises which are conducted 
only for the benefit of the owners and whose policies are narrowed 
down to that viewpoint—-are under a ban of public opinion. @ Nor 
can such enjoy a lasting success—-however great the earnings in the first 
brief period of years. @ Reo success has been progressive. It has shown 
a uniform growth from the very beginning. @ Each year has shown a 
remarkably even relative increase over the preceding year. @ It has been 
the steady, sturdy growth of the oak-—-that is why Reo has easily 
weathered the storms that have swept away many of faster—but frailer 
development. @ From the first the Reo policy has been right. @ That 
policy looked to a moderate growth with later fruition—not to immediate 
bigness or immediate big dividends. @ From the first the Reo policy has been 
one of quality first. @ Never ambitious to make all the motor cars but only 
the best, Reo early succeeded in establishing a reputation that always has 
been the envy of less foresighted rivals. @ Although an annual turnover of 
thirty millions of dollars places Reo among the few great manufacturing 
concerns of the world, yet we never have boasted of the quantity we pro 
duce. @ For quantity is secondary in our plans. @ We never have and never 
will make more motor cars or motor trucks than we can make and feel sure 
that each Reo will be as good as the best Reo that ever left these shops 
@ Adhering to that policy, we feel confident that Reo success will continue 
in the future as it has in the past —a well rounded, well deserved success 


because based on the fundamental consideration—-service to the public. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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(Concluded from Page 72) 
surrounding himself with capable assistants 
that the organization might function with 
increasing smoothness and efficiency. 

Five keels had been laid when the first 
disquieting check occurred. Nearly a week 
after the garboards had been fastened in 
place on the first ship, Jensen, a govern- 
ment inspector, went to Brennan. 

““A plank in the garboard strake has 
cracked,”’ he said. ‘It will have to be 
taken out and replaced with another 
timber.”’ 

“I’ve noticed that plank,” said Brennan. 
“Tt is just checked on the surface. The 
strength of it is not affected.” 

“The plank is defective,”’ Jensen insisted 
decisively. ‘‘ You will have to suspend work 
on the ship until a new timber has been 
put in.” 

Brennan looked at the inspector incredu- 
lously. 

“Do you mean that?”’ he demanded. 

“T certainly do,’”’ Jensen answered. 

Brennan's face flushed with quick anger. 

“‘T may have to put in a new plank,” he 
said, ‘‘ but I’ll see you in hell before I shut 
down the other work on the ship while I’m 
doing it.” 

He went immediately to the district 
office and took the matter up with Jensen’s 
superior. 

** Jensen is a good man,” was the answer 
he received. ‘ he says to shut down 
while the plank is being replaced that is 
what goes.”’ 

“T’ll remember what you say, Mr. Stohl- 
man,” Brennan replied. ‘‘ But I'll ask that 
you write a letter to the effect that you are 
ordering this.” 

Brennan had no intention of stopping 
work on the ship, even temporarily. He 
immediately selected a crew of fast workers 
and removed the condemned plank. He 
was careful to replace it with a piece of 
timber that Jensen said was satisfactory. 

This was but the first of a series of ag- 
rravating delays; some caused by orders 
from Jensen; others by orders from his su- 
perior, Stohlman; and still other orders 
coming from Philadelphia. 

The specifications called for a certain 
type of reciprocating engines and boilers. 
That there should be no delay these en- 
gines and boilers had been ordered as soon 
as the keels were laid. The engine founda- 
tions had been put in the first ship. Then 
came orders to tear out the foundation for 
the reciprocating engine, discard the engine 
and put a foundation in the ship for a 
steam turbine 

“‘And never in the world will a turbine 
be a success in this type of wooden vessel,” 
said Brennan. Mariners who had had ex- 
perience in such matters agreed with him. 

Later a steam-steering device was speci- 
fied that Brennan knew was too powerful 
for its purpose. The rudder stocks were 
made of Australian ironbark, the toughest 
wood that grows. But Brennan knew that 
the steering rig was powerful enough to 
splinter such a stock in the stress of storm 
as if it were matchwood. He spoke to 
Stohlman about it. 

“We are going to give this steering rig a 
trial,’ Stohlman explained. “If it is not 
a success we will try some other device.” 

“But, man, we are at war!” Brennan 
remonstrated. ‘‘We have no time for ex- 
perimenting. Ask other seamen about 
this. They will tell you the same. The 
steering rig is too powerful for a rudder 
stock of wood.” 

“We are going to give the device a 
trial,’’ Stohlman repeated. 

Not long afterward instructions were re- 
ceived to change the arrangement of the 
hatches. 

‘I designed a cargo carrier,” Brennan 
stormed. ‘Before we are through we will 
have a cross between a barge and a pas- 
senger boat. 

““And now they are going to change the 
arrangement of the hatches so as to make 
loading as difficult as possible,” he con- 
cluded in disgust. 

“Perhaps the intention is to carry all the 
cargo on the deck,” Bailey suggested. 

The sarcasm of his tone was lost on 
Brennan. 

“No,” he said; “‘they are going to have 
the deck so cluttered up with unnecessary 
equipment there will be no room for a deck 
cargo.” 

“Listen, Ed,” Bailey said earnestly, 
“the men who gave us this contract had no 
intention of hindering us. They wanted 
ships built and they gave us the contract 
beeause they believed we could build ships 
and build them quickly and well.” 
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“Then why are they always interfering?” 
Brennan demanded. 

“I believe the men who gave us the con- 
tract are not interfering,’’ Bailey replied. 
“I believe these delays are the work of 
some subordinate official who is not a good 
American. We will stall these local men 
until our first ship is launched,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘Then I will go to Philadelphia 
and find out who is at the bottom of the 
trouble.” 

It was noon of a day in August. The boss 
salker and his men were lounging under the 
scaffolding. Their luncheons had been 
eaten and they waited for the sound of the 
whistle. For the last week they had" been 
working twelve hours a day. They did not 
complain. Their pay was commensurate 
with the work they were doing. Nor had 
they been working by the clock during that 
week. A date had been set for the launch- 
ing of the first vessel. They were betting 
with other craftsmen in the yard that the 
calking on the hull would be finished before 
the hour set for the launching. 

Along the deck and on the scaffolding 
oakum was piled—arranged so there would 
be never a delay for want of material. 

A ray of flame ate hungrily along the 
walls of the deck house of the new ship. 
Black smoke began to rise in the still air. 
Men in different parts of the yard observed 
it and cried warning. 

Provision had been made against such 
disaster. Soon streams of water were play- 
ing across the deck. The city fire trucks 
came clanging to the scene. A fire tug 
shrilled her way down the river to give aid. 
But in the heat of the noon sun, fed by the 
piles of tar-saturated oakum, the fire swept 
forward into the forecastle and burned 
there until the fire fighters from the city 
controlled and finally quenched the blaze. 

Stohlman was at the scene even before 
the fire was under control. Later that after- 
noon he spoke to Bailey of the damage 
that had been done. 

“The deck house will have to be re- 
built,” he said, ‘“‘and the stem post and 
knightheads will have to be torn out and 
replaced. It’s a great pity,” he added. “It 
will delay the launching for nearly a 
month.” 

“T know the deck house will have to be 
rebuilt,’’ Bailey admitted. “‘ But about the 
stem post and knightheads— Mr. Brennan 
says they are not damaged; just charred 
and seasoned somewhat. 

“And about the launching’’— Bailey 
spoke even more deliberately, more slowly 
than was his custom—‘‘the time has been 
set for noon, three days from to-day. We 
are going to launch the vessel at that hour 
and on that day.” 

“You have authority for that statement 
from Philadelphia?’’ Stohlman asked. 

“No,” Bailey replied. “‘I am authority 
for the statement.” 

The following morning the insurance 
adjusters and government inspectors went 
with Brennan to appraise the damage the 
fire had done. After a thorough inspection 
had been made it was the opinion of the 
insurance men that the deck house would 
have to be rebuilt and some of the deck 
planking replaced. 

“‘Don’t you consider the stem post and 
the knightheads have been damaged?” 
Jensen asked. 

“*Nota bit in the world,” one of the insur- 
ance men replied. ‘‘ The timbers are charred 
to some extent, but they are not damaged 
A littlescrapingwill makethem good again.” 

“TI don’t agree with you,”’ said Stohlman. 
“It is my opinion the heat has materially 
weakened not only the timbers but the 
fastenings as well. We can’t risk launching 
a vessel in such condition. The stem post 
and knightheads will have to be torn out 
and replaced.” 

“Those timbers are still green,”’ Bren- 
nan contended. ‘The only efiect the heat 
would have would be to season the wood.” 

“You seem to have come to an under- 
standing with these gentlemen who repre- 
sent the insurance companies,’ Stohlman 
said, leaving an unpleasant inference. 
“Mr. Jensen and I are shipbuilders,’’ he 
continued without pause. “It is our judg 
ment that these timbers must be replaced. 
And they will be replaced before the ship 
leaves the ways.” 

At noon that day Bailey and Brennan 
were together in Bailey’s office when a 
workman was admitted. The man was 
nervous, ill at ease. His fingers moved in- 
cessantly over his palms. 

“What's worrying you?” asked Bailey 

“IT believe | know who started the fire 
yesterday,”’ the man replied. “‘I was eating 
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lunch on the deck of the ship next to the 
one that caught fire. It is against the rules 
to eat on board the ships and | was alone. 
I was lying beside some timber on the poop 
deck when I saw that inspector—that 
man Jensen—at one of the windows in the 
deck house. He was flashing a pocket mir- 
ror across to the deck of the other ship. I 
thought he was most likely flashing a light 
in somebody’s face; but I did not look to 
see for fear he might notice me. I was 
afraid if he saw me he would report that I 
was eating on the deck and I would be dis- 
charged. He stayed at the window only a 
moment or two. 

“T’ve been thinking about that looking- 
glass ever since. I believe he was using it 
as a burning glass, holding the burning ray 
on a pile of oakum.” 

“Are you willing to repeat this when 
Jensen is present to hear what you have to 
say?" Bailey asked. 

The man seemed very willing to face 
Jensen with his accusation. Bailey tele- 
phoned to the district office of the Intelli 
gence Department. Then he called two 
guards who were on police duty in the yard 
into his office and sent for Jensen. 

As the inspector entered the room the 
guards seized him, searched his clothing 
and removed a revolver. Then Jensen 
faced Brennan—silent, defiant. 

“We know who you are,” the ship 
builder said. ‘“‘We are going to find out 
from whom you are taking orders.”’ 

Jensen's glance shifted from Brennan to 
the guards, across to Bailey and then back 
to Brennan. He moistened his lips and 
tried to force a smile. But Brennan was 
moving forward, his head outthrust, his 
hands hanging loosely at his sides. 

“Will you talk now, or later?” Brennan 
asked. 

“It was an accident,”’ said Jensen, his 
voice raised scarcely above a whisper. 

Brennan leaned forward with an almost 
imperceptible movement. The weight of 
his whole body was behind the blow he de- 
livered. 

“It is not how it happened that interests 
us,”” he seid a moment later. “‘We want 
to know from whom you take your orders.” 

“Before God, I don't know,” Jensen 
sobb: . through bruised and bleeding lips. 

Brennan leaned forward again and Jen- 
sen threw both arms before his face. Bren- 
nan laughed—but the laughter was harsh, 
without mirth. 

“Who gets your reports?” he asked. 

“I never send reports. I wouldn't know 
where to send them. My orders and wages 
come to me through the mail. I carry out 
the orders as far as 1 am able to. I was sent 
here from Canada a few months ago. A 
short time after the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration was created I received a blank 
application form with instructions to 
apply for this position. I do not know who 
sent me the application.” 

“You know you will be interned as an 
alien enemy?” Brennan asked Jensen 
bowed his head in silence. 

‘‘And you are aware that that is all that 
will happen to you?” 

Again Jensen nodded in silent assent 

“You take too much for granted,”’ Bren- 
nan said, as he leaned forward again. 

‘I am not going to kill you,”’ he con- 
tinued a little later. ‘‘But I'm going to 
make a coward of you.” 

Jensen lay on the floor where he had 
fallen—inert, unconscious— when the of- 
ficer for whom Bailey had _ telephoned 
arrived with his men. 

“A German agent,”’ Brennan explained 
briefly. “‘This is the first of the gang. We 
want you to go with us for another one.” 

little later they entered Stohlman’s 
office unannounced, with drawn revolvers 
Stohlman was searched. An automatic was 
taken from one of his pockets. Another 
was found in a drawer of his desk. He 
stormed, demanded an explanation and 
threatened Brennan. Jensen had been 
supported—half carried into the room. 

“It’s an explanation you want, is i 
said Brennan. ‘“‘There is part of the ex- 
planation. Jensen said he knew German 
agents were well cared for in our intern 
ment camps. I suppose you are aware of 
that fact also?” 

“I do not know what you are talking 
about,’ Stohlman declared. 

“Neither did Jensen—at first,”” said 
Brennan grimly. 

A soldier stood beside Stohlman’s desk. 
He held one of Stohlman’s revolvers in his 
hand. It was a mad risk, but Stohlman 
knew what he might expect at Brennan's 
hands. He hoped to catch the soldier off 
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his guard, to recover the revolver, to fight 
his way to freedom. But the soldier met 
him smiling and gave him the gun— butt 
downward in the face. 

“That is all the confession we need,” 
Brennan said. 

A girl, Stohlman’s stenographer, came 
into the office from another room and 
stood for a moment watching with terrified 
gaze. 

“Why don’t you stop them?” she whis 
pered to one of the soldiers 

“A German agent,” came the reply 
“Let him take his punishment.” 

“A German agent!” the girl repeated cu 
riously. “If he is a German agent I know 
another one—the man he has been taking 
orders from."’ She spoke a name that had 
become familiar in the shipbuilding indus 
try. “And I thought it was a personal 
grudge they held against the Bailey and 
Bren. .n yard!” she said. 

That afternoon Brennan stood at a win 
dow in Bailey's office. The worry lines 
that had gathered between his brows dur 
ing the last few weeks were gone. His hat 
was tilted down over one eye. From time 
to time he hummed snatches of an old 
chantey. Once he looked at his bruised and 
swollen hands 

“Man, oh, man!” he exclaimed. “’T was 
like an hour of the old days. If it were not 
for the dignity of my position I would be 
tipping a bottle with the boys this same 
afternoon.’ Then, in a more serious mood 
as he stood watching the activity in the yard 
below him—*’Tis a dream come true,” he 
said 

“Can you explain it?" he continued, 
musing, his mind wandering from the 
present to the half-forgotten days of the 
past. “*My old mother has always told m« 
my chance would come some day. I'd 
build the ship, she used to tell me, and she 
would christen it for me. 

‘IT should like to have had her here to se« 
the first launching,” he continued, “but | 
wanted to see the first ship in the water be 
fore [ sent for her. I've been afraid my luc! 
wouldn't hold; that something would 
snatch it all away from me.”’ A whimsical 
smile lighted Brennan's face. ‘‘ The mother! 
She doesn't believe in luck. She says that 
what we call luck is a combination of prayer 
and effort. I believe she gives prayer most 
of the credit.”’ 

Bailey looked up at his partner, An 
affectionate, comprehending smile was or 
his lips 

“TI did not tell you,” he said. ‘‘Mrs 
Bailey went to New York several days ago 
to meet your mother. They will reach here 
this afternoon. Mrs. Bailey and I decided 
quite a while ago that no one but your 
mother should have the honor of christen 
ing this first ship.”’ 

A final inspection of the ways and launch 
ing cradles had been made. At a signal 
three hundred sledges began driving the 
wedges from under the shores and keel 
blocks. A trembling like the pulse of a cur 
rent of life swept through the timbers of 
the ship 

Brennan's mother, her old voice proud 
and clear, spoke the words of christening 
Two thousand men who had done their 
part in the building of the ship raised their 
voices in triumphant cheering, the sirens of 
a fleet of river boats and tugs welcomed 
their statelier sister of the sea as she rode 
buoyantly out into the broad current of the 
stream. 

Mrs. Brennan watched in silence 

“’*Tis a dream come true,’’ she confided 
to Mrs. Bailey, who stood beside he 
“Since first my Eddie came back from t} 
sea with his stories of the great ships I have 
hoped to live to christen one as I have done 
this day 


“And all the time you prayed that 
might be granted your son to build the 
ship,”’ said Mrs. Bailey I know, for I 
have a son and husband for whom I pray 





e women a ays pray, ’ Mr Bret 
nan replied. ‘‘I mind how Mr. Bailey ex 
plained it last night,’’ she continued, “He: 
said my Eddie had de ired this thing for 
the thing itself, and that he had desired it 


for the wealth it would bring. And so, ur 
known to each other, they had in the begi 
ning desired and dreamed, and then came a 
time when their desires and dreams crysta 


lized into thoughts and plans. 

“He said that some power beyond hi 
comprehension brought them to their op 
portunity,” Mrs. Brennan concluded u 
her wise, gentle way. “I’m thinking Father 
Michael at home would say that a woman’ 
prayers and the power beyond a man’s 
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HERE is a proverb which says: 

Blessed be Nothing. Any housekeeper 

who has a twenty-five-room cottage, 
with Bolshevik aids on the second, third 
and fourth floors, knows what that proverb 
signifies to-day. The more we have, the 
more trouble we have. 

In the good old cave days when the fish- 
ing or hunting grew poor a man had to 
move and even then his possessions both- 
ered him. He began very early to float 
stuff on logs, use the wind in getting across 
the lake and dogs as pack animals. What 
he could not pack on dogs, horses or mem- 
bers of his family he carried on his own 
hairy legs. When it came to taking a Dutch 
oven and a wall tent it sometimes gave 
him pause 

In sport, in war, in Boy Scout work, in 
vacation plans, we come round to much 
the same problems which the cave man had 
on May first when the rent was raised. We 
want to go cross lots; what can we leave 
behind? 

It has always been difficult for a man to 
carry his bed and board and his house on 
his own back, and upon that problem able 
minds have spent considerable thought. 
Suppose, for instance, we study the equip- 
ment of the Japanese soldier, who is gen 
erally supposed to have been handled in a 
shrewd and practical way. 

The first consideration of the Japanes« 
staff was to keep the private soldier in the 
hape of a good physical machine. Eact 
soldier was taught that his health was of 
first importance That is a mighty good 
idea for any man in any place to remember, 
whether it be inculcated through love of ar 
emperor or fear of a guardhouse. It worked 
in the Russo-Japanese War, where the 

sss through preventable disease was made 


almost negligible in the Japanese Army. 


Outdoor Health Rules 


The Japanese was not only clean and very 
clean, but plumb clean. He rarely ever 
got sick unless it was from sleeping in an 
abandoned Russian camp, which he never 
did if it could be helped. Good water or 
none, good food, dry beds—those were 
problems which the Nipponese met. Their 
equipment is worth observation by outdoor 
men. 

The Japanese carried, besides his rifle, 
bayonet and ammunition, his shoulder 
knapsack and his catchall bag. Attached 
thereto was his mess tin full of rice and his 
aluminum water bottle filled with boiled 
water—not ditch water, for his doctors did 
not intend to lose an expensive man by 
letting him take typhoid or dysentery 
Over his knapsack was his rolled blanket 
and at the sides hung his extra shoes and a 
little spade. He had two little sacks, one 
of which contained two 
needles, a pair of scissors, a 





PROVED EQUIPMENT 











A Beaver Cutting. Photograph Taken in Lake County, Minnesota 


issued to him instructions in personal 
hygiene, which perhaps may be worth while 
to read here: 


“Infectious diseases are caused by poi- 
sons getting into the body from the out 
side, which can be prevented by proper care. 
These diseases are caused by microscopical 
objects called germs. In former times the 
number of deaths from these diseases ex 
ceeded the number of those killed in battle 
Therefore never neglect to exercise the ut- 
most caution against these germs 

‘The infectious disease which is almost 
always present with an army is typhoid 
fever. This is caused from germs in food 
or drink. Therefore the first step in pre- 
venting it is not to eat raw things and not 
to drink unboiled water. 

“The means of preventing dysentery and 
cholera are almost the same as those for 
preventing typhoid fever. Unripened fruit 
is apt to produce diarrhea, therefore be 
very careful of that. 

‘Plague generally comes through injuries 
to the skin. Therefore even a little wound 
should be examined by a physician. Never 
walk with bare feet, as rats and fleas spread 
this disease; kill them or drive them away. 


“Malaria is spread by mosquitoes, there 
fore protect yourself from them as much a 
possible. 

“Do not forget to keep every part of the 
body clean. In case one cannot take a bat} 
frequently, rub every part of the body with 
a towel daily. Keep the hair cut short and 
wash the head frequently. Every morning 
brush the teeth well. Keep the hands and 
feet clean especially. Dirt from the nails 
contains poisonous material, therefore cut 
the nails often and clean them 

“Wash underclothing and stockings of 
ten, otherwise there is no value in keeping 
the body clean Keep the shoes soft and oil 
them frequently 

“Shoes are the horses of the infantr 
therefore protect them as carefu ly as rider 
do their horses. 

“The origin of strength in the humar 
body is good food. Eat suff 
not go hungry, but remember that too mucl 
eating and drinking causes ill health. Never 
partake of any dish that gives an offensive 
smell or an unusual taste t an 
raw food or drink unboiled water, and never 
eat or drink supplies left by the enemy) 

t 


iclent and do 


Never ea 





Tea and coffee are excellent stimulant 


when one is tired, and so is tobacco. 





comb, a toothbrush and a 
skein of good thread This 
case went in the knapsack, 
where there was also a small 
rubber sheet which made 
one-sixth of a tent for six 
soldiers. The second canvas 
bag contained the extra sup- 
ply of underclothing. The 
weight was kept down as 
low as possible on all of this 
equipment. As a fool-proof 
packing outfit we cannot 
reduce it very much except 
by leaving out the rifle, bay- 
onet and ammunition, and 
perhaps the intrenching 
tool This latter, however, 
in any permanent camp is 
one of the most useful things 
you could have; and one 
not often eno igh found 
round camp. Without some 
sort of spade you cannot 
make an ice box, ditch a 
tent or dig a hole to bury 
waste. 

Back of all this equipment 
there was just one idea in 
the mind of the Japanese 
medical corps and the 
Japanese commissary: It 





was intended to keep that 








soldier comfortable and 
healthy. Each man had 





A Beaver Dam at the Outlet of Little Moose Lake, New York 





On the march be careful to walk with 


measured steps from beginning to the end 


and do not march with the face down 
ward. When climbing obliquely or wher 
marching against the wind do not talk 
much and do not smoke 

“Always bear in mind to become accus 
tomed to drinking little on the march 
those who indulge in frequent drinking f 
thirst more keenly 

“* Neve r expose the head to the direct sun 
shine Do not sleep on the damp ground, 
but cover it with straw or tree branches 
before lying on it 

“During a rest, when it is impossible to 
get water to satisfy thirst, keep a pickled 
plum in the mouth or a leaf or a straw; 
either will help to check the feeling of 
thirst.’ 











Hints From the Sierra Club 


The Sierra Club of the Pacifie Slope has 
paid much attention toa light and pra 
outfit for mountain trips. Suppose we 
over the weights of the items which are 
specified as suflicient for an individual par 
ticipating in one of the club outings in the 
mountains: 
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tie tapes and large enough to 
irryv evervt ng except bedding. 

Hlere we see also the old frontiersman’s 
possible sack’’ once more in evidence. In 
he olden times no hunter was without this 


a of. buckskin, long and narrow, 
h he suspended from his neck or thrust 
inder his belt. It carried his tobacco, 
bullet molds, his moccasin awls, per- 
of lead, sometimes a little 


Without 


haps an extra bit 


arched corn and jerked venison 


} old “possible sack," Daniel Boone 
ild have been anchored. With it he could 
go almost anywhere He carried no canteen 
drinking cup; nor did the frontier women 


vear dark veils or grease paint — which may 
be considered staple outfitting in mountain 
trips to-da 
Of all the above-mentioned articles, 
whether for war or peace, the most im- 
portant thing is the footwear. The shoe of 
the Japanese soldier was substantial and so 

that of the mountaineer. In any case iti 
ntended to keep the foot from being bruised 
r chafed Don’t overlook the double 
tocking idea. | suggested to a young man 
in our office, who was going into the army 
without much knowledge of out-of-door 
work, that he would do well to get his army 
shoes plenty large to accommodate a light 
pair of lisle-thread stockings under his army 
ocks. He wrote from his cantonment, 
and afterward from France, most grate 
fully for this advice and said he had never 
had a chafed foot on any hike 

The Sierra Club prints some instructions 
in regard to camp beds which are at least 
worth noting 


“The sleeping outfit should consist of a 
leeping bag made by doubling two wool 
comforters so as to give the bag the greatest 
length, and sewing securely together acros 
the bottom and two-thirds of the way up 
the side. This bag should be lined and 
covered with gingham or sateen, whicl 
hould project a foot or two beyond the top 
as a loose flap. The wool comforters may be 
ewed up into separate bags as indicated 
and one lined and the other covered. Ons 
bag can then be slipped inside the other for 
ordinary use and removed easily for knap 
sack trip where economy of weight is de 
irable. A tall person will require extra 
length comforters Blankets are too he avy 
ind cotton comforters are not desirable 

“A waterproof sheet or covering, at lea 
ix by six feet, should also be taken. Can 


vas and the ordinary rubber blanket are 


entirely too heavy for this purpose. The 
most serviceable and satisfactory material 

waterproof ill It is strong lurable 
perfectly waterproot ar 1 very light \ 
piece five yards in length, cut in half and 


ewed toge the r along one § ide, will make “a 
large sheet that will protect the sleeping 
bag from the ground and form a covering 
as well.” 


Lessons for Boy Scouts 


The Boy Scouts is at 
whose equipment considerable thought has 
heen expended, so that perhaps we may 
learn something more from our juniors 
rhe Boy Scout movement is one of the best 
things that has happened for the boyhood 
and manhood of America 

The boy who goes into camp ought not 


to carry very much weight 


organization on 


to be asked 
His equipment has been cut down to about 
a quarter of that needful for the grown 
man. As to the items of such equipment, 
good business men have printed many 
pages of pamphlets and advertisements 
mentioning many things as indispensable 
Suppose we look at a few of these things 
to which we can give our own august ap 
proval., 

[ see one thing advertised for Boy 
Scouts which every man ought to have in 
camp—a good pocketknife with a strong 
blade, can r, screw driver and boring 
awl. The small hand ax is another good 
thing, but not all hand axes have good 
teel—-and that is 
Still another item which we have found in 








absolutely essential 


the soldiers’ equipment, also, 1s the Boy 
Scouts’ trenching tool, or little spade, 
which is not quite two feet long and weighs 
three and a half pounds. Thus far we have 
nothing which is not useful and compact 
We come upon another camp article 
which has been recognized by the Japanese 
Army and the Sierra Club, as well as the 
Roy Scouts. This is the waterproof sheet 
The boy can buy it for two dollars and a 
half at a weight of about two pounds. It 
has snap fasteners to keep it in place over 
the blankets. 








The great argument in favor of the Boy 
Scout movement has been that it offered 
character-building and gentlemanly train- 
ing to many boys who did not find such 
things at home. The scout masters insist 
on the essential outdoor religion of cleanli- 
ness and neatness, which is a part of the 
very life of the soldier, the officer and the 
gentleman alike 

A scout is taught that shoes or other 
leather may be washed clean with soap, 
but must be dried slowly and touched 
lightly with oil. The boy is taught to fold 
his clothing neatly when it is not in use. 
He is taught to keep his khaki clothing 
clean—not by rubbing soap directly on the 
goods, but by washing it off with a suds. 
When the garment has been washed it may 
be rinsed in water to which two cups of 
coffee grounds have been added. This 


keeps its color 


Duffle or Duffel? 


One article of equipment that is not 
recommended by the scout master is 
tobaeco. Very sensibly, as it seems to me, 
the Boy Scout is taught to cut out the 
cigarette notion—at least until he grows 
older. The use of the cigarette in all the 
armies of the world seems very general. If 

uu are to believe all the news stories and 
all the fiction about the late war you would 
think that most of it was a mad struggle on 
the part of the soldier to get at a cigarette. 
It is impossible for a playwright to write 
1 war play without filling it with ciga- 
rettes. I myself—being one of the very few 
men who do not use cigarettes—am unable 
to see any sense in the habit, though all 
my bad habits are very sensible of course. 
In my experience the cigarette is a harder 
habit to break than that of using liquor; 
and I believe that cigarettes are very bad 
for any boy. That seems to be what the 
scout masters think also 

There seems to be no special reason why 
Boy Scout magazines should call a duffle 
bag a duffel bag. The duffel cloth used as 
socks in the Far North is made of wool; 
but a duffle bag usually is made of canvas 
Che dictionary allows either as applied to 
the sack itself, but sporting usage puts 
duffel north of fifty-three and duffle to the 
outhward, each for its own article 

The Boy Scouts did an enormous work 
n the late war. They took one out of each 
twenty-three of the subscriptions in the 
first three Liberty Loan campaigns and 
brought in some millions of dollars. They 
located millions of feet of black-walnut 
timber for government use. They have 
planted a great many thousand trees—in 
part in the Roosevelt Memorial work and 
in part as general organization work. They 
have in many ways been very useful; and 
their body will have done its greatest work 
in developing good all-round men for use 
or rather usefulness—in this country later 
on 

One of the popular stunts of the Boy 
Scouts was that of building a fire by the 
aboriginal method of rubbing two pieces 
of wood together Another one which | 

e illustrated is that of boiling water in 
a birch-bark vessel. Of course we all like 
to hark back to ancient times and feel real 
woolly and adventurous and primitive; 
but as a matter of fact I don’t suppose 
any Indian has made a fire that way since 
the time of flint and steel, or used flint and 
steel since the time of matches. 

You don’t catch any Indian going out 
without dry matches and you ought not to 
eatch a Boy Scout doing any such thing 
either. If he were cast away on a desert 
island or lost in some vast wilderness he 
would be mighty apt to be so wet or so tired 
that he couldn’t make a fire in a thousand 
years with two sticks; and there are so 
many utensils of copper, tin, iron or other 
material in which water can be boiled that 
it does not seem to me to be needful to boil 
it in birch bark. Better teach the boy not 
to leave the water kettle home, or the 
matches either, and spend the rest of the 
time teaching him to do his full share of 
the camp work and to tell the truth even if 
it hurts 

There is one expression in a Boy Scout 
article which I have before me regarding 
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which I wish to express the most violent 
and unrestrained disapproval. Why should 
a Boy Scout be taught to call his food 
“eats”? Of all the crude and vulgar slang 
words in our language, I think that is the 
worst. When I see a sign hanging out over 
a sidewalk bearing the word “‘eats,”’ I never 
eat there but avoid the place as a pesti- 
lence. A gentleman eats food and in camp 
may eat grub, chuck or chow— but he never 
eats “‘eats.”’ 


The Government of the United States, 
like the Nipponese Government, now be- 
gins to weigh the national value of a 
healthy man. The United States Public 
Health Service, under Surgeon General 
Rupert Blue, has issued for the use of boys, 
fourteen years of age and over, a little pam- 
phlet called Keeping Fit. The chief scout 
executive of the Boy Scouts of America 
has taken up the matter of judicious dis- 
tribution of this pamphlet. The wonder 
is that parents and governments and em- 
ployers, business men, and individuals of 
all sorts and conditions, have not long ago 
seen the necessity for the distribution 
among all our young men of precisely this 
same sane and sound document on keeping 
fit. This booklet begins with the young 
and lays a good foundation for physical 
fitness in manhood and middle age. If 
scout masters can properly bring all these 
lessons home to the youth of the country 
they will be teaching religion in its best 
and broadest sense; because, to quote the 
little pamphlet: ‘ Fitness—physical, men- 
tal and moral—depends fundamentally on 
health. This means not only the avoidance 
of diseases and defects, but positive, abun- 
dant health—prime condition of mind and 
body. Every young man in America, to be 
worthy of the heritage left him by the 
heroes of the battlefield, should know the 
laws of physical and mental efficiency and 
live up to them. Keeping fit for America’s 
task in the new world is the present obliga- 
tion on every youth of the land.” 


Colonel Munson’s Last 


We can check back and find common 
points of view for the Japanese Army and 
the United States Public Health Service. 
It has been said that an astonishing num- 
ber of our young drafted men were found 
unfit for service. This government pam- 
phlet also says the principal causes were 
defective eyesight, poor teeth and bad feet. 
It goes on to tell the ignorant person some- 
thing about the uses and abuses of the 
eye—a page of good counsel about caring 
for the eye and curing defective vision 
The same attention is given to the care of 
the teeth. 

On the train the other day I met a nice- 
looking officer in a captain’s uniform, whose 
insignia showed that he was in the medical 
corps. I asked him if he had been abroad 
and learned that through the entire war he 
had been stationed as a dentist in one of the 
Southern cantonments. He probably did 
his part. The Public Health Service bul- 
letin, had it been printed twenty years 
ago, might have spared him much of his 
labor. 

As to feet, here is what the bulletin says: 

“In battle an army gets from where it is 
to where it is going on feet. A good general 
takes almost as much care for his men’s 
feet and stomachs as he does for their 
powder and shot. 

“Men were not rejected for corns and 
bunions, unless they interfered with wear- 
ing a military shoe or with weight-carrying 
power; but they are a nuisance and they 
can be avoided by having properly fitted 
shoes, snug but not pressing or stubbing 
the joints or toes. The army last is a safe 
and good-looking shoe. — 

“The most frequent foot trouble serious 
enough to cause rejection and real handicap 
was the fallen arch or flat foot. This may 
be prevented by wearing shoes which do 
not put too heavy a strain on the arch of 
the foot, but give it mild support. Many 
things besides shoes may cause flat foot, 
and a doctor should always be consulted 
for any continuous foot discomfort. Foot 
strain is also a cause of some kinds of 
backache and other nervous trouble.” 





May 31,1919 


In these days there is more or less talk 
of electing some army man to the thankless 
job of being President of the United States. 
I think the only army man who ought to be 
eligible should be Colonel Munson, who 
invented the army shoe. The Munson last 
has been one of the great agencies of civili- 
zation. Personally I am always in favor of 
universal suffrage until I see the French 
heels of women’s shoes. Then I am alto- 
gether clear in my own mind that no 
woman who will wear that kind of a heel 
is intelligent enough to deserve the vote. 

All of these things are of genera! im- 
portance, indeed of such business impor- 
tance that it is very much worth while for 
any man to note a few more of the state- 
ments of this little United States Health 
bulletin—the doctrine coincides so per- 
fectly with that of the sportsman and the 
out-of-door man: 

“To be really physically fit, however, it 
is not enough to be free from disabling de- 
fects. Many men were rejected from the 
army simply because of poor physique. 
You must be in good general condition al! 
the time if you want to win out, whether in 
war or in peace. 

“To achieve the maximum of physical 
and mental efficiency you must follow some 
common-sense rules 

“The first of these is sufficient exercis« 
of the right kind. Reading the sporting 
page, yelling in the grand stand and watch- 
ing the baseball bulletin boards may be 
enjoyable, but will never make a man vig- 
orous. He must himself take daily exercise 
Hiking, baseball, rowing and canoeing, 
skating in the open air, swimming, tenni 
team games, general gymnasium work, 
boxing and wrestling where the air is 
fresh—-are among the most beneficial forms 
of exercise. Any useful work using the 
big muscles actively is as good as sports 

“Your daily exercise should be vigorou 
enough to cause you to perspire freely 
This helps the body to throw off certain 
waste products which, if they are allowed 
to accumulate, will act as poisons. After 
exercising take a bath. A shower is better 
than a tub bath. A washbowl or any other 
contrivance is better than nothing. Warm 
water should be used first, then cold. The 
bath should be followed by a vigorous 
rubdown with a coarse towel, the whole 
process taking no longer than four or five 
minutes 

“The bath and rubdown should produce 
a healthy glow of the body and a general 
feeling of well-being. 

“Second, sleep in the fresh air, work and 
exercise in the fresh air as much as possible, 
and be sure to have the indoor air kept 
fresh during the day. Fresh air is almost a 
cure-all. It is usually more valuable than 
any quantity of medicine 

“In the third place, you probably need 
at least eight hours’ sleep every night. A 
man can get along on less, but he cannot 
keep himself in the best possible physical 
and mental condition. Do not lie in bed 
after waking, but jump out, bathe and 
dress immediately. Avoid soft mattresses, 
feather beds and too much covering 

“Proper food is another requirement. 
The system needs not only the kind of food 
that is rich in nourishment, but vegetables 
and other coarser food to give bulk.” 


Honors for Cher Ami 


As sportsmen let us pause long enough 
for a word and a thought of commendation 
for some of the returning brave just back 
from the war. About the middle of April 
one thousand war pigeons came back to 
America from France. They had taken 
their chances and done their work like 
gentlemen. One of these birds has been 
recommended by the general of the army 
for the D. S. C.—the first time a pigeon 
has been thus recommended in the history 
of war. 

It is no wonder that the daily newspapers 
have played up the story. 

The name given to this pigeon is Cher 
Ami, a name which it got in the Argonne. 
It was this bird which brought back the 
news of victory when the Yankees crossed 
the Meuse. It came back to its loft at 
headquarters, shot through the breast and 
with its left leg ripped off by the same 
bullet; but the message hung to the tendon 
of the leg and the bird flew thirty-seven 
miles from the front line back to General 
Pershing’s headquarters, so the message 
was received. So Cher Ami, even in these 
unsentimental days and even in this worse 
than brutal war, is to be decorated as a 
hero. 
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MICHELIN 


| 12 £035 % Extra Weight 


One of the best ways to judge a tire is to weigh it, for mileage 

depends in a large measure on the quantity of quality materials. 

Of course weight might be due to many factors that do not 

improve quality,such as unnecessary wire in the beads, or 

weight-giving compounds. But once assured that only quality- 
giving materials are used, then weight is an 
excellent guide to durability. 


In selecting tires, therefore, have your dealer 
weigh the different makes you are considering. 
You will find that Michelin Universals weigh 
12 to 15 per cent more than the average, the 
percentage varying with the size of the tire. 


This extra weight, due to extra quality rubber 
and fabric—and no one questions Michelin 
Quality— means that you have a right to 
expect extra mileage from Milichelins. Yet 
Michelins. cost no more than ordinary tires. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO. 
Milltown, New Jersey 
Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Limited, 
782 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 
Dealers in all parts of the world 
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When this new plant was erected by 
one of America’s largest manufactur- 
ing institutions, 43 Toledo Cranes were 
installed, ranging in capacity from 10 
to 60 tons. This is one of many great 
installations that typify their standing 


in modern industry 


“ELECTRIC TRAVELING” 


- 


HAT America has done in the past ten years writes the 

most brilliant chapter in the world’s industrial history, and 
the share of Toledo Cranes in making it possible is a source of 
pride and a spur to effort. 








~ownanll Institutions of world-wide fame use Toledo Cranes as essen- 
tial equipment—recognizing the engineering efficiency, in design 


and performance, that equals ‘the needs of giant enterprise. 


— a ~ =, 


‘ 4 tes = x a Wi ass 
REM i og ea We aye glad to accept the responsibility earned by these 


years of successful accomplishment. 


In the consideration of your requirements, whether for one 
crane or a large equipment, our engineers are at your service—in 
counsel, plans.and estimates for your advantage. 


Our bulletins, showing standard types, 
will be mailed at your request. 


The Toledo Bridge & Crane Co., Toledo, O. 


Any capacity —5 to 400 tons—for any requirement. 


















wide with momentary terror before he could 
control himself to meet Julia’s laughter. 

The music, crescendo, was in its magnifi- 
cent climax when Mrs. Garrett-Welden ap- 
peared. 

Awaking from her surprise Mrs. Ireland 
was demanding angrily: ‘“‘What foolery is 
this?”’ 

“Ask Mr. Hilary. He knows all about 
it!’’ said Julia curtly. 

She hurried to the side of Mrs. Garrett- 
Welden, who stood dumfounded a step 
inside the room. She took that lady by 
storm: ‘“‘Have you announced that re- 
ward?”’ 

Mrs. Garrett-Welden fought against this 
compelling personality, to reject the im- 
possible demand. She wavered—looked for 
guidance to Hilary, unavailingly, as had 
Mrs. Ireland, and found that all his staring 
attention was upon Julia Sinclair. She 
rallied herself, but her voice had none of the 
determination she intended; actually she 
was rather frightened by her interrogator’s 
aggressiveness. 

“‘Why should I pay the—the thief to 
restore my own property?” She tried to 
threaten but it was a weak effort: “It will 
be the worse for you if you do not return 
my jewels. You will get a longer term in 
prison and oe 

“Drop that idea and we'll get along 
faster,” said Julia brusquely. “I am not 
going to prison unless you persist in being 
a fool! Ask Mr. Hilary e 

Hilary’s nerve cracked. Fay Monarch 
was replaying the duet from La Bohéme. 

“Stop that infernal music, Frances!” 
He wheeled on Mrs. Ireland. ‘‘Can’t you 
see that the pain from this shoulder has me 
on edge! Stop it!’ 

Again it was Julia who answered: “I 
have a more interesting piece to play for 
you, Mr. Hilary,”’ she cooed. “You'll en- 
joy it less!’’ 

Never pausing she resumed on Mrs. 
Garrett-Welden: ‘I just said that I am 
not going to prison unless you continue to 
be afool. That isn’t quite right. I'll never 
see the inside of a prison—please realize 
that now. I can prove that I did not take 
your diamonds—that someone else did, and 
name’ that someone. But—I might delay 
the telling! And if I do that, don’t you 
see, the thief almost certainly will get the 
booty away? Ultimately he will land in 
prison—I’ll attend to that—but if he isn’t 
caught right away I'll wager you'll never 
set eyes on your diamonds! You'd pay to 
a detective without demur the price I ask 
if he were to recover your jewels. Why not 
pay me?” 

In puzzlement Mrs. Garrett-Welden’s 
gaze shifted from Julia to Hilary. Silent, 
his face grim, the ease of manner that had 
made him a woman's man almost wholly 
departed, Hilary suddenly took on a more 
incomprehensible aspect than the young 
woman who so equably but boldly pressed 
her gentle banditry. 

Hilary seemed to be steeling himself for 
a blow—and he was. 

The sheriff tipped the balance. Partly 
Julia had taken him into her confidence. 
She had promised him another prisoner and 
the diamonds, provided Mrs. Garrett- 
Welden met her terms. Principally the 
sheriff was interested in the diamonds— he 
wanted no such loot to go unrecovered 
from his bailiwick. There was selfishness 
then in his backing up of Julia’s ultimatum 
and a mental reservation to arrest Julia for 
extortion if after the deal had pe@en con- 
summated Mrs. Garrett-Welden desired to 
break faith. 

“It’s true what she says about paying 
detectives, I guess,” he commented. ‘ You’d 
give ‘em more’n she asks if it looked legiti- 
mate—which I'm frank to say this doesn’t. 
It’s up to you, ma’am.” 

“Yes; it’s up to me!” 

Mrs. Garrett-Welden made her decision 
as she saw Hilary’s body become more 
rigid. Some of the veneer that had thick- 
ened and toughened on her during the years 
of climbing gave way. She was back again 
in days when she had indulged her love for 
diamonds only through poring over cata- 
logues; later when she had treasured her 
pennies to buy her first poor insignificant 
stones. 

She remembered the hours she had spent, 
wonderful hours, marveling and _ gloat- 
ing over their beauty. And within her 
rose an irresistible unquenchable longing 
for the baubles that had become a part of 
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her being. She did not care whether Julia 
Sinclair was guilty. If Julia Sinclair could 
restore them —— 

“T’ll pay you—anything,” she said softly, 
her eyes shining. ‘“‘Get them for me 
please !”’ 

“Ten per cent of their value is the bar- 
gain,” said Julia. The other woman's eager- 
ness stirred a reminiscent smile: ‘I’m sorry 
I said that last night—-I know you heard 
it—that they made you look like an ice 
wagon! I thought you had them just to 
make a—show. I didn’t mean to be un- 
kind.” 

“T'll give you my check ——” Mrs. 
Garrett-Welden was in a hurry. 

“T’ll tak@ your word. Sheriff!” 

Her sharp exclamation bestirred that 
functionary. She pointed to Hilary melt- 
ing quietly through a doorway. 

““Keep Mr. Hilary here for the present, 
sheriff!" 

“He has no right!"’ Hilary faced them 
belligerently, his features set like a mask 
but for the eyes jumping back and forth. 
“I’m going to my room.” 

“‘We'll all go there in a minute or two,’ 
asserted Julia meaningly. ‘‘I1 want to play 
that tune I promised you. Thanks, Billy,” 
she nodded as Monarch took a position be- 
hind Hilary. 

She picked up the bag she had brought 
and headed for the music room. On the 
threshold she hesitated. 

“I’m about to do some reconstruction 
work,” she laughed. “It was on that ac- 
count I went to New York—to get the 
tools! I judged, you see, that Mr. Hilary 
probably had destroyed the scream that he 
used !”’ ‘ 

She disappeared, and thirty seconds 
afterward a woman's voice, piercing and 
strident, sustained at highest pitch, rang 
through the house. Twice, thrice—and 
again, the shrill rising note echoed with 
penetrating intensity. Then Julia stood 
before them holding up a phonograph 
record. 

“The ‘woman in the case’ and Mr. Hil- 
ary’s accomplice!"’ she explained. ‘‘He did 
not figure that anyone would be awake to 
recognize that never-to-be-forgotten high C 
of one of our most illustrious prima donnas 
when as Mimi she goes with her new-found 
love, Rodolfo, to make ready for the fes- 
tival! He counted on that voice—what 
sacrilege!—sounding as no more than a 
scream to folks only half awake! See”’ 
she held out the record for inspection and 
there were two marks on it that she had 
made—‘‘he put the needle down as I did 
where she begins to take that note, and 
lifted it as she ends. He did it of 
course with one of these toy phonographs, 
such as I have here.”” She bowed in derision 
at Hilary, whose face was deathly. ‘The 
shooting of yourself was surely a heroic 
measure—and well thought! Alas! that 
Mrs. Garrett-Welden’s diamonds should 
have annoyed The Opportunist enough to 
send her abroad at such an ungodly hour!” 

Hilary's look was poison. He spoke jerk- 
ily, sneering: 

‘Your imagination is remarkable, Miss 
Sinclair. Why don’t you also suggest As 

“We won't bother with suggestions,” 
she cut in. ‘‘ We'll see, instead, what we 
can find in your room.” 

Hilary snarled and cursed himself. He 
gave no heed as Mrs. Ireland quietly 
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crumpled in a swoon. The sheriff was at his 
side—already had laid a hand on his arm 

He got control of his reeling brain. They 
would find the phonograph in his room 
but that was all. The record he had smashed 
and taken with the diamonds when he had 
made his trip to New York. The pieces of 
it were scattered by the roadside, where he 
had thrown them from the speeding auto 
These néver would be found. And with 
that thought came the desperate hope that 
neither would the diamonds! 

What would the presence of the phono- 
graph prove? A strange item in a gentle- 
man’s baggage—yes! A queer and out-of 
place possession—that was all. What more 
could they make of it without supporting 
evidence? They could not convict a man 
simply because he had such an instrument 
and on the ingenious statement of a woman 
who already was more than circumstantially 
accused of the crime 

He looked round him defiantly. He saw 
a way — perhaps. 

“I’m willing that you should search my 
room,”’ he said quietly. ‘I don’t doubt 
you'll find a phonograph, as Miss Sinclair 
expects. In fact, I'm certain that you will! 
But I can’t tell you how she managed to 
plant it there!” 

Taken aback by the abrupt change in 
him, by the quick turn he had given the 
situation through this implication that she 
was framing him, Julia paused with parted 
lips and gathered brows. She knew from 
his words that the diamonds were gone 
that she had blundered in delaying her at 
tack for the pleasure she had taken in pro- 
ducing this climax; blundered doubly in 
waiting after she had warned him 

Nor was her indecision unperceived by 
Hilary. Seeing that he had scored—the 
sheriff had transferred his gaze to Julia, his 
mounting faith in her plainly shaken 
Hilary struck again. 

““Come, come, Miss Sinclair’’—his voice 
was stronger, with a hint of raillery —‘‘ you 
have an engagement, you know to answer 
charges of burglary and larceny and shoot 
ing with intent! If you wish to inspect my 
room ; 

He shrugged and waved invitingly, then 
turned to Mrs. Ireland, who having been 
lifted to a lounge was coming to. “Don’t 
worry, Frances."’ He spoke gently to her, 
encouragingly; he felt surer of himself 
every instant. “Just rest where you are 
till we come downstairs. Our burglar friend 
has run into a snag!”’ 

But when he raised his eyes to Julia once 
more the uncertainty had passed from her 
countenance. She could not believe that he 
was to escape this way. She gave him a 
quizzical smile for his grin 

“Yes; let's go up,”’ she said soberly. 

In silence they trooped upstairs, Fay and 
Billy Monarch ranging somberly beside 
Julia; Mrs. Ireland’s guests and her hus 
band timorously bringing up the rear; Mrs 
Garrett-Welden in a neutral position; Hil 
ary leading with springy stride, the sheriff 
a step behind him. At the door of his room 
Hilary stepped aside 

‘T’llremain passive in this,’ he remarked 
“Sheriff, | guess Miss Sinclair can save us 
time in locating the phonograph!” 

Ignoring the gibe Julia entered the room, 
She had to make good, and rapidly. Other- 
wise, Opportunity, which she was wont to 
bend to her will, which she was trying to 












use this very day to augment her finance 
at the expense of Mrs. Garrett-Welden, 
would be turned against her. For Hilary 
too had made good capital of Opportunity 
when with utter unexpectedness she had 
appeared on the scene while he had been 
spreading the alarm that a woman had 
shot him. Her presence then had lent the 
necessary verisimilitude to his story. Now 
she had to destroy that or fail to place him 
instead of herself in the prisoner's dock 

Surveying the uncompromising aspect of 
the room she trembled a little at the 
unpromising prospect 

“It’s quarter after two,” said the sheriif 
harshly. ‘‘Court’s at three.” 

That galvanized her into action— that 
and the jeering challenge on Hilary’s face 

Going directly to the closet she opened 
the door and pulled out two suitcases 

‘Knows just where to look,”’ chuckled 
Hilary, but his face was hard, his voice 
strained 

Une eremoniously Julia operne d one of the 
grips and dumped its contents in a heap on 
the floor. There was nothing but afew odd 
and ends of clothing 

With the other she did likewise A 
phonograph, no bigger than a man’s collar 
box and similar to that on which she had 
reproduced the screams, was among its 
contents 

Hilary laughed aloud “Remarkable!” 
he acclaimed. ‘‘And the diamonds—are 
they there too?” 

On her knees, her back to him, Julia did 
not answer at once. Her hand was closing 
on a small oblong box that also had come 
from the suitcase. Shielding-it from the 
gaze of the others she took off the lid: She 
wanted to laugh—laugh with joy, with 
victory — but she kept her face straight 

Leisurely she got to her feet. The hand 
containing the little box she hid in a fold of 
her dress 

“You will tell us where the diamond 
are, Mr. Hilary,” she said succinctly. Shi 
walked to within a pace of him. “You 
forgot to get rid of the cartridges you didn’t 
need! See!’’ Her hand snaked out, and in 
it lay a box of revolver cartridges. “‘ Fiy 
are missing—-just five,” she added trium 
phantly. ‘And there were five in the gun 
your burglar dropped!” 

An unrestrainable oath stuttered from 
Hilary's lips. He was struggling for master: 
of his vocal organs when his articulation 
froze absolutely. 

Mrs. Ireland’s husband, shrinking, apolo 
getic, was framed in the doorway. In his 
hands blazed Mrs. Garrett-Welden's dia 
monds! 

**Joe— the chauffeur— just brought them 
to me,” he explained halting! “He 
ah —found them 4 , 

The chauffeur crowded past him 

“In the cushions of the car,”’ he boomed 
excitedly. ‘Whatcha know about that? 
In the cushions of the car! I saw the hole 
a cut in the leather— when I turned the 
seat up to get some tools from underneath! 
An’ say"’—he jabbed a finger at Hilary 
while his English ran wild-—‘‘there ain't 
nobody but him been near that car since 
the shooting! Gee! He stuffed the roc} 
there when we was ridin’ to town!” 

Like a mother recovering her brood, Mr 
Garrett-Welden swooped on her treasure 
and hugged them to her breast. Mrs. Ire 
land’s husband backed out 

‘I'll go down to my wife,” he said 
‘She —ah— fainted again wher he heard 
where these came from.” 

The eyes of all returned to Hilar 
Numb and shaken, paralyzed, he swayed 








slightly on his feet. In its blank fixity hi 
face was ludicrou 

Julia Sinclair's laughter was a trifle 
cracked as she patted Fay’s shoulder; Fa 
was clinging to her, crying hystericall; 


Billy Monarch stood exhaling great long 
breaths of relief and grinning like a loon 


The sheriff cleared his throat 


“It'stwo-twenty-five,” hesaid, “Court's 
at three.” 
Hilary turned woodenly as the sheriff 


touched his arm. A shudder went through 
him. His face, still dullandempty, wreathed 
into a ghastly imitation of a smile. Witha 
nod he suffered the sheriff to head him for 
the door 


Mr. Hilary!” Julia was not malicious 


but 
He stopped but did not look back at her. 
“You have an engagement’’—she spoke, 
| ‘to answer charges.” 
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ind keer lie had gone there expecting the class 

ea sight dra ipon him for energy—and it did. 

But it also furnished energy of its own—more than 
‘ to meet the demand. 

ly that time he had looked upon foreign-born people 

rt of background in life. They shined your shoes, 

ed 1 at the club, trimmed your lawn, cleaned the 

‘ Now they began to stand out as human beings, 

ng a hundred little courtesies and nice instincts. He 

alized | hard and limited had been their contact with 

erical that their pitiful vocabularies of slang and 

it represented exactly the kind of Americans with 

umm they had been able to make contacts. They gave 

onderful training in courtesy, because it seemed as 

rh only his nicest manners were good enough for 

lie learned to put himself in their places imaginatively. 

I nstance, that honeymoon trip to Europe before the 

i hen money and perfect arrangements for taking 

f his bride and himself made it easy to slip through 

half dozen countries on the Continent, each with its 

known language, and hardly realize that one was in a 

foreign land. Thrown « is own resources like these Poles, 

h nothing but their hands and brains with which to 

d work n a country where the y did not know the 

iage, he doubted very much whether he would have 


made as good a showing in life 


Hle remembered a six weeks’ stay in London, where his 
issociates had been chic Americans, and how, like peo- 
ple of any country in a strange land, all differences were put 

n the basis of nationality. Unpleasant people and inci- 
jents that would have passed without comment at home 
ere magnified by gossip as shortcomings of the British, 
and contrasted to what was assumed to be better in God’s 
country. Pieturing his Polish class living in such a back- 


water of 


gossip, shut off by ignorance of representative 
Americans and their language, he realized how easy it must 
be for them to get wrong ideas about America, and fall 


under the influence of people who would manipulate them 


for selfish purpose 


By the time his f t class had reached the point of read- 
ng and writing English, Charlie was giving four nights a 
week to this work, taking on another class of Italians. This 

as due partly to hi h to help as many as possible. 


Hie had dropped the word “‘ Americanization” in the sense 
of something mysterious that must be done to foreigners to 
interact Bolshevism. But he applied it to himself, be 
ein that connection it meant a wider knowledge of the 

| ple and ideals that make up At 


A Common Meeting Ground 
ng on all over the country 


f per sort of work is goi 
And it 


wherever neglected foreigners require teaching 


eems to be the one thing upon which all people easily 
come together. Through neglect and misunderstanding 
the foreign-born employees in many a big industrial 
organization have often become suspicious of employers, 





and when welfare work, scientific piece rates, thrift move 
and projects are tarted for their 


benefit they look upon them with distrust, But American 


ment other honestly 


ization along the lines of teaching, with the ultimate object 
of helping them become American citizens, fitting them to 
quiz, 
Employers often look upon welfare work with 


s the naturalization seems to be outside the zone 
of suspicion 
distrust—they do not feel called upon to interfere in the 
private affairs of their men, and regard the thing as theo 
retical, and are apprehensive of expense. But 
this plan 


and tables 


A mericaniza- 


tion on involves no compulsion or expense, 
Benches can be knocked together in almost any 
A wash room will do. If the 


that makes a good schoolhouse 


vacant corner of the plant 
factory 
without alterations 


has a lunch room 

Volunteer teachers are secured from 
self, the men, 
pupils can come or stay the expense for lesson 
and books 

In many cities 
of creed and 


the organization it usually among office 


away, and 
leaflet is nominal 
Americanization is breaking down lines 


nationality Che churches and parochial 
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schools in foreign colonies are being thrown open for the 
work, and volunteer Episcopalians and Presbyterians are 
found teaching classes in Polish and Italian Catholic 
churches. 


On one of the East Side blocks of an Eastern city, across 
from a big public school, a Polish Catholic priest has built 
during the past few years a church and parochial school 
costing $400,000, all paid for by his four thousand parish- 
ioners. The father himself came from Poland less than ten 
years ago, and is a fine specimen of self-Americanization. 
Any week night one may find classes of his countrymen 
working in the Polish school building to master English, 
starting with no knowledge at all, and rising to the civic 
studies which prepare them for taking out naturalization 
papers. Some time ago one of the city’s newspapers pub- 
lished some praise for this work, emphasizing the paradox 
of the Polish Catholic priest and the Y secretary working 
harmoniously together. The priest suggested that it 
might have been put in a happier way—that the Y man 
and he were simply two American citizens working for the 
good of America where work was needed. 

That same city has a very promising Americanization 
class in the county juil. After providing fine buildings with 
athletic, educational and social facilities and building up 
big memberships the Y men began to see that great groups 
of people in the foreign colonies could be reached best in 
their own institutions such as the churches and lodges 
even the saloons. So Americanization work has 
shaped up to reach people where they naturally congre- 
gate, and to fit in with their own habits and organizations. 

With this in mind the county jail was investigated, and 
there, sure enough, was a group of prisoners entirely igno- 
rant of English. No finer opportunity to learn English 
than while one is in jail and has plenty of time to study! 
So a class was started, and is now attended by twenty to 
thirty foreign-born prisoners, taught by two Federal pris- 
oners who, for peculiar reasons, are best able to keep it 
going —each is serving a sentence that will keep him on the 
job for the next year. Incidentally these jail pupils have 
been found most backward, indicating mental handicaps 
perhaps that is why they are there. 

One of the most difficult nationalities to deal with is 
the Russian, Time and again after thriving classes in 
English and civics have been formed among Italians, 
Poles, Hungarians and other Slavs, the Russian holds off 
suspiciously. He holds off really because among all the 
foreign-born he is unique in character and in viewpoint, 
There are a good many things that must be understood 
about him—but he can be understood. 

For one thing, the real Russians in the United States are 
popularly lumped with the Poles and other nationalities. 
To the American eye they all look pretty much alike at 
the factory gate, but among themselves the differences are 
as great as those between North and South Americans. 

Second, they are all under suspicion of Bolshevism, 
nihilism or radicalism of some sort. 
radical, but 
nomically use this line of approach. 

Third, American surface opinion has turned against 
Russia since that country went out of the war—there is a 
prejudice on that score, frequently manifested by open 
hostility of fellow workmen, and always felt though not 
expressed, 


been 


A great many are 


those most successful in helping them eco- 


Finally, 


Stay. 


few of the Russians in this country intend to 
Mr. Harvey W. Anderson, of the national Y, who 
lived in Russia eight years and speaks the language, says 
that the Russian in America is one of three types: He 
comes to this country to earn money, and when he has it 
he will go back; or he is a political immigrant, often highly 
educated, and can now go back as soon as passports are 
or he has come to America since 
the war, either to escape conscription or for Russian Gov- 
ernment work, and wants nothing better than to return. 

It is perhaps for the best interest of Americans that the 
worth-while Russian immigrant return to his own land, 
for Russia’s need is very great for men trained in modern 
industrial and farming methods, and if these temporary 


once more obtainable; 
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dwellers can absorb America’s spirit along with her busi- 
ness methods, that sort of Americanization will aid in the 
reconstruction of their native land and the development of 
trade by which we may benefit. 

Few Russians speak English. Herded by themselves, 
often isolated in camps and boarding houses, they are 
exploited by propagandists and padrones of their own na- 
tionality as well as by American employers. German prop- 
agandists have also been active among them, and hardly 
any American agency is helping them to make better con- 
tacts. But they are anxious for education, once suspicion 
is broken down, and in several instances understanding 
and good ‘will have been established by first threshing 
out with them the political questions that bring them 
together in their own radical meetings. 

In one case little groups of Russians were invited to 
attend English classes, but failed to appear. But when 
‘approached in their own radical meetings, on the general 
plan of reaching people where they naturally congregate, 
results were very different. A meeting was then called 
inviting all factions of Russian-speaking people, including 
the most radical. It was held in an old hall used by Rus- 
sians, and Mr. Anderson spoke in their own language, 
about their own country, the revolution and Bolshevism. 
More than five hundred Russians filled the hall, including 
the local soviet of Russian workers. 

Through his knowledge of Russian the speaker quickly 
gained attention. The meeting was thrown open following 
his talk, and more than an hour spent in discussion. This 
led to further meetings, and as the Russians learned that 
the chief motive in Americanization work was to make 
available to them nonpartisan educational facilities and 
give them contacts with America’s best information and 
citizens, suspicion began to disappear. 

Mr. Anderson maintains that conditions in Russia to- 
day have been brought about largely by leaders trained 
outside that country, and that America more than any 
other country is responsible, because thousands of Russian 
have gone home from this country with misinformation 
and prejudice, due to lack of opportunities for schooling 
and contact with real Americans here. 


Work Among Italians 


N A GREAT Eastern refinery the work force has for 
years been made up almost entirely of foreign-bort 
laborers. Processes and routine are organized to run with 
the least use of the English language—for that matter, any 
language at all. The worker is not asked to think, or talk, 
oreven tolisten. Everything runs by numbers and sign 
time clocks and brass checks. 

One of the office men got interested in the kindergarten 
method of teaching foreigners to speak English and orgar 
ized a class, which met in the cafeteria every afternoon 
when the day shifts quit work. For years he had been 
dealing with these men in the office, checking up their 
production and making up their pay envelopes. For 
accounting purposes most of the company’s dealings were 
reduced to badge numbers, but for emergency purposes it 
was necessary to havesome sort of name and address as well. 

The office man found that his class was made up chiefly 
of Italians. None of them could speak twenty words of 
English, and not more than half could read or write Italian. 
But he found them anxious to learn and glad to walk a 
mile or two out of their way from the different depart- 
ments to spend an hour in class twice a week before going 


home. The very first lesson roused his interest and sym- 
pathy. While teaching them English he acquired Italian 
words and phrases and learned to speak their names 


clearly. Their manners were so good that he felt his respon- 
sibility as an American to treat them with at least as much 
courtesy and dignity as they showed him. 

And in learning their names a highly illuminating situa- 
tion was brought to light. Helper Number 3589 was down 
on the company records as Pat Davis. Materialized in the 
class he proved to be an Italian sixty years old, who had 
been in this country half his life and raised a family, yet had 
never learned to speak English. Far beyond the age when 
learning was easy or education likely to be carried to any 
Cenciuded on Page 87) 
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For steep-roofed 
e . . . 
buildings of every kind— 
NEARLY everybody is familiar with Barrett 
Wi | Specification Roofs, which are used on more 
iN permanent structures than any other kind of roof. 
eer We now want to make the public equally 
familiar with our Everlastic Roofings. 

These are made in four styles, adapted for steep roofs 
of every kind, including factory buildings—large and 
small—farm buildings, schools, churches, and residences, 
from the humblest to the finest. 

The Everlastic line includes roll roofings of the 
“‘rubber’’ type, or with crushed slate surface. Also 
individual and strip shingles in beautiful soft natural 
shades of red or green that won't wash out or fade. 

We give below a brief description of each style. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles. The newest thing in roofing—-four shingles in one. 
Tough, elastic, durable. Made of high grade water-proofing materials and sur 
faced with crushed slate in art-shades of red or green. When laid they look 
exactly like individual shingles and make a roof worthy of the finest buildings. 
Weather- and fire-resisting to a high degree. Need no painting. 

Everlastic Tylike Shingles. Same material and art-finish (red or green) as the 
Multi-Shingles, but made in individual shingles; size, 8 x 1234 inches. A 
finished roof of Tylike Shingles is far more beautiful than an ordinary shingle 
roof and, in addition, costs less per year of service. 

Eoerlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing, Vhe most beautiful and enduring roll roofing 
made. Manufactured the same as the Everlastic Shingles described above, 
but comes in rolls. Surfaced with crushed slate in art-shades of red or green. 
Very durable; requires no painting. Nails and cement included in each roll. 

Everlastic ‘‘Rubber"’ Roofing. This is one of our most popular roofings. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of buildings all over the country are protected from wind 
and weather by Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing. It is tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable and very low in price. It is easy to lay; no skilled labor required. 
Nails and cement included in each roll 
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Ihe accumulated experience of more than 600 VOU Overland 
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of Its Owners” 


and dependable service. It couples Jaxurious riding comfort with 


power and reliability on steep hills and rough roads. Its / 


vice is made possible by our facilities for volume production 


which public appreciation of Overland cars has built up. 


roLEDO, OHIO 
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“Come On Over! 
Amerikorn 


for Supper!” 


AMMA’S Angel Child 

is happy these spring 

days when told that 

Amerikorn is to be on the 

table. She always wants 

company when they serve 
her favorite dessert— 


“Angel Child” 
Amerikorn 


Cook the Amerikorn just as you 
would for Breakfast Food; pour 
into individual molds and set away 
to cool. Whip % of a cup of cream 
until stiff, add “% cup crushed straw- 
berries, sweeten to taste and pile 
lightly on the cool, white pyramids 
of Amerikorn 


For breakfast, also, as a quickly 
cooked cereal to be served with 
cream, milk or butter, Amerikorn 
is ideal for summer use. It is 
prepared in three minutes—no 
over-heated kitchen. It saves labor 
and fuel; is rich in nourishment; 
“tasty” in flavor; easily made and 
served. Nothing else quite takes 
its place. 


Have Amerikorn on your pantry 
shelf always. You can depend on 
it—not only for the quick break- 
fast and for supper porridge, but 
for all sorts of dainty desserts—hot 
or cold. Order today. 


Prepared by 


Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“The Nation’s 
Breakfast Food” 
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Concluded from Page 82) 

great length, still he came to the class regu- 
larly and worked harder than any other 
pupil. Some simple words seemed espe- 
cially hard for him. “This is a plate,” said 
the teacher; and Pat Davis would repeat 
over and over: ‘This is a p-r-rate.”” But 
he was quicker than the others at learning 
numbers and telling time. 

Investigation showed that his real name 
was Pasquale Dazzo. This had been cor- 
rupted into Pat Davis for company pur- 
poses by an Irish timekeeper. The office 
man made it a point to have all his pupils’ 
names correctly entered. Sections of old 
pages of company records were filled with 
manufactured names for foreigners, such 
as Heditch, Weditch, Youditch, Oneditch, 
Twoditch, Threeditch, and the like. 

‘What is your name, John?” a time- 
keeper would ask. 

‘Ippolito Fantozzi, 
answer. 

‘All right. Your name is Bill Smith 
now remember that! 

Nicknames identified dozens of men 
whose real names had been forgotten. One 
of the oldest employees had long been 
known simply as Five o’Clock; and nobody 
knew how that had come about. Five 
o’Clock had three sons in France. Many 
employees signed the pay roll with a cross, 
saying, “‘Oh, me no write.”” The office man 
made it a point to teach them how to 
write their names at least, and give them 
the satisfaction and dignity that went with 
that accomplishment 

Like other volunteers in this work he 
soon learned that the chief thing in Amer- 
icanization is the American himself—that 
one cannot teach Americanization to the 
foreign-born without realizing it and dem- 
onstrating it in his own character 

‘The very first step is getting right 
yourself,” he says. 

Two kinds of Americans make the best 
teachers of foreign-born classes, and at the 
same time get most out of it themselves: 
One is the office man and executive in busi- 
ness concerns employing a large number 
of foreigners—through volunteer teaching 


would be the 





Perfect Skins 


T IS very rarely that you see a perfect 

tiger skin, leopard skin or jaguarskin. All 
these tropical skins have bad feet —usually 
most of the toes and claws are gone. Per- 
haps the killers do not know how to skin 
well or perhaps the climate is such that the 
feet rot off very readily. If you are skin- 
ning the foot of a cat of any kind you want 
to go clear up to the base of the claw. The 
same is true of the bear’s foot—all those 
close-knit bones have to be worked out 
clear up to the ball of the claw, and it is a 
big job to skin out all four feet on a big 
grizzly, as you must be careful not to cut 
through the thin skin between the claws. 

Some taxidermists mount a bear rug 
with wooden blocks in the feet to protect 
the claws, which are very easily broken off 
when the skin becomes dry . Of course you 
know that a bear’s hide has more value with 
the claws left on, as in that case it may be 
used for a rug and not made into a coach- 
man’s cape, the shako of some grenadier 
guard or a muff for Imogene. 

The feet of the beaver and the rat are left 
with the skinned carcass, and the rat’s tail 
is also left there. The tail of the beaver you 
eat —it is a whitish gelatinous sort of thing 
and I am personally not crazy about it, 
though it is not commonly offered in our 
cafés; so we are not obliged to eat it from 
a sense of duty. 

4 skunk skin is graded by its size and 
darkness; so usually the whole skin is ex 
amined by the grader. A marten skin 
graded by rolling back the fur just far 
enough to get a look at the root of the tail 
and a bit of the back—and this not on the 
fur side, but on the flesh side. If the color 
there is pure white the skin is prime, and a 
look at that part of the fur gives the grader 
the color of the whole skin, just as a look 
at the flesh side gives him the condition. 
If there is a yellow tinge to the flesh side 
the skin is not prime. Of course cased skins 
are stretched and dried inside out. 
trapper will usually turn valuable skins 
fur side out before he ships them. 
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these men acquire a priceless knowledge of 
the people working under them. The other 
class is found among college students, par- 
ticularly in the engineering and technical 
schools. Through Americanization work 
they learn to understand and get along with 
the very men with whom later they must 
build their bridges and run their shops. It 
is admitted by technical men themselves 
that they have been a little short on the 
human element, and that for lack of every- 
day comprehension of everyday people 
both their results and their incomes have 
often fallen short. Volunteer Americaniza- 
tion work at college gives an opportunity 
to learn men while they are learning ma- 
terials, machines and processes. 

A young student at one of the big East- 
ern universities was sent down into the 
railroad yard to teach English to a class of 
Italians. His father was wealthy and he 
had never mixed much among people out 
side his own clique. The work appealed to 
him so strongly that he spent two nights 
a week teaching until graduation. 

Then dad sent him out West to one of 
the paternal lumber camps, to see what the 
boy’s technical education was worth in 
straightening out production difficulties 
Instead of tackling the job from a technical 
standpoint, however, the boy got interested 
first of all in the human side. That camp 
had a big labor turnover and a lot of dis- 
content —a strike was impending. Through 
his knowledge of men and the ability 
to deal with them sympathetically and 
squarely he soon displaced an overbearing 
superintendent, corrected bad living con- 
ditions and unfair wage scales, and made a 
loyal, willing work force. When we got 
into the war he enlisted, and through his 
understanding of men as much as his 
education he rose from private to captain. 

Another college man, after earning his 
own education, started at the bottom ina 
big automobile plant, apparently quite un- 
known, and with a long, stiff climb ahead of 
him. When we got into the war, however, 
it was seen that something had to be done 
to transform that factory’s great foreign- 
born work force into real American citizens. 





A heavy hide, like a bear hide, must be 
salted very thoroughly or it will spoil, « 
pecially in a warm or moist country. You 
don’t salt the light furs, for they dry and 
preserve themselves; but with a heavy robe 
you must use a lot of salt, twenty-five or 
fifty pounds being sometimes not too much 
for one of the great Alaska brown bear 
hides. The scalp, ears and nose are filled 
full of salt, which is trodden into the hides 
thoroughly. Salt your bear hide thus heav 
ily, fold it from each edge to the middle, 
edges, together; roll it up into a cylinder 
with the fur side out, and let it lie for 
twenty-four hours. Unroll it, shake it and 
drain it; repeat the next day and then 
stretch and dry. Never dry any hide in the 
sun or near a stove or fire of any kind. Kee p 
it in the shade or it will get “burned” or 
grease struck. 


A Certain Woodsman 


HIS isa silent soul, and thoughts are these 
Of a still spirit that communes with trees 
Whose ringing ax upon the living wood 
Makes a fit voice to fill his solitude ; 
W hose ear is tuned to secrets of the wold; 
Whose eyes the ancient mysteries behold 


To see between the shadowy trunks of trees 
A glimpse of russet field; to catch a breex 
Sweet with the scent of drifted leaves, and smoke 
From his own hearth; to fell a lofty oak ; 

To hear the echo of a blown bird's call 

This the woods give him; this is all in all 


Within doors chattering tongues are never still 

The solemn turmoil of a wooded hill 

Filled with the harping of the windy choir 

rings peace he cannot find about his fire 

To such, perhaps, in silence may be shown 

Men like trees walking, in the woods alon 
Edith Ballinger Price 


Misplaced Credit 
Ae member of the British Hig! 


Commission who was entertained at 
house party on one of the great country es 
tates a dozen miles outside of Philadelphia 
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At college this obscure youngster also had 
taught English to foreigners as a volunteer. 
Within a few months it was noticed that 
he had a certain knack with the auto fac- 
tory’s workmen—that he understood men, 
and men liked him, and wherever they 
placed him he created a good human spirit 
This led the management to ask his counsel 
about the Americanization work that was 
being planned, and ultimately they made 
him the key man in their plan for teaching 
English and citizenship, which involved 
several thousand employees studying in 
small groups under several hundred volun- 
teer teachers. 

Two college students were sent down to 
a railroad roundhouse to teach E nglish and 
civics. By way of breaking the ice they 
first took a lesson themselves from the 
roundhouse men, who showed them over 
the place. Both of these youngsters were 
taking engineering courses with a view to 
railroad work. In that two hours’ survey 
they learned more about a roundhouse than 
they had learned in two years of class work 
For workmen in every line have their own 
trade tricks and short cuts, which can be 
learned only through close contact. 

‘You're college men,” spoke up one of 
the roundhouse force I wish you would 
tell me something.”” Taking out a piece of 
chalk he drew a diagram of a cylinder head 
“When I want to get a piece of metal to go 
round a cylinder I have to measure it off 
But I understand there is a way of cal- 
culating that better.” 

In ten minutes, through a simple arith 
metic lesson, one of the college chaps made 
that formula clear. 

“Well, if I had ever thought it was as 
simple as that I'd have learned it long ago,”’ 
declared the mechanic; and there was no 
ice to be broken on either side after that 

Nor is it the engineer and technical man 
alone who profits by bringing out his own 
Americanism in this work. 

When English teaching by the Roberts 
method was introduced into a big rubber 
factory, the sales instructor saw such possi 
bilities for his own pupils that he set them 
all teaching foreign-born workers for the 





sales experience they would get in making 
things clear to everyday people under the 
handicap of a difference in language and 


thinking. What his sales students got out 
of the experience was later illustrated in an 
amusing way. One of them happened to 
be a Bible-class teacher. The job of form 
ing a Bible class among some of the radical 
foreigners was put up to him as a dare 

‘Those fellows are half anarchists—it 
can’t be done,” he was told. 

But within a month he had them all com 
ing to Bible class, and thoroughly inter 
ested. It was very simple after all. Using 
his knowledge of foreign-born laborers, 
acquired in teaching English, and compre 
hending the subjects in which they were 
most interested, he had just given Bible 
study their own slant 

On the Sunday that he first got them to 
gether the lesson topic was: ‘ Moses and 
the strike of the Hebrew brickmakers’ 
union.” 

In a single department of one large Eas 
ern plant a survey was made. Of 65 
workers only 29 were Americans, the 
remaining 624 being Italians, Russians, 
Hungarians, Poles, Russian Poles, Aus 
trian Poles, Slavs, Spaniards, Lithuanians, 
Seandinavians, Galicians, Austrians and 
Germans. Of these 289 could not speak 
English, and 484 could not read or write 
English Only 27 had taken out their first 
naturalization papers, leaving 597 who had 
yet to begin thinking about becoming citi 

, though many of them had been in the 
Us nited States for years and had raised 
families and accumulated property. 

This was only one department in a plant 
employing several thousand people, and 
this is the kind of job now attracting volun 
teer teachers everywhere. There 1s work 
not only in the cities and factories but in 
the coal, metal-mining and lumber districts 
the quarries and = construction camps, 
and even in some of the farming sections 
Any American who feels disposed to work 
in this interesting field can enlist at the 
nearest Y —the invitation includes women 
who teach through the Young Men’ 
Christian Association 


NONSE. 


made a remarkable discovery in natural 
history which has not hitherto been made a 
matter of public record 

It appears that among the genial Brit 
isher’s fellow guests was an engaged 
couple—or, to make matters worse, a 
nearly engaged couple. One evening, after 
considerable fruitless plotting to get off by 
themselves, they invented a highly impor 
tant errand to the nearest village, two miles 
away. Their host instantly offered to have 
one of his motors round, but the young 
people protested that it was such a fine 
starlight night they would really prefer to 
walk 

The Englishman with all his racial zest 
for the road, not for a moment realizing 
that this was a case of ‘‘two's a company, 
three’s a crowd," begged that he might 
join them. Of course there was nothing for 
the lovers to do but to make the best of it 
and assure their fellow guest of the delight 
his company would afford them 

The trio had no sooner reached the broad 
avenue of elms that leads away from thi 
home than the nobleman became much ex 
cited 

‘By Jove! What's that? And that? 
B'ess my soul!’’ And he indicated what 
appeared to be a dozen darting points of 
mellow greenish light. 

“Why,” replied the girl, ‘those are fire- 
flies. They are very common here. I 
think you have them at home.” 

The Englishman confessed that they 

re quite new to him. ‘‘ What delightful 
nsects! What jolly little beggars! I say, 
do they sting?” 

On being reassured as to their gentle na 
ture the Englishman burst into fresh en 
thusiasms over the little creatures. He 
was still holding forth when his companions 
began to look at each other with an uneasy, 
safety-first expression. 

Something had told them that in the near 

vicinity was one of those four-legged chicken 
thieves that the truly refined never men 
tion except by his Latin name. The trio 
walked on and the evil scent became more 


and more suffocating 


Presently the Englishman halted in hi 
tracks and took two or three deep and de 
liberate inhaiations of the warning atmos 
phere 

“Most extraordinary little creatures, 
these fireflies, what? I should never have 
believed it, but one can actually smell 


the odor of their phosphorescence! Bless 
my soul! What?”’ 
My Congressman 
KNOW TI have a congressman 
In Washington, D. ¢ 
For now and then he come tround 


To get a vote from me; 
He proudly shak me by the hand 
And asks about my needs, 
ind when he goes to Washington 
He end nt garde i seed. 


Whenever there's a bill for whiel 
I'd like to have him vote 

I trust in him and tell him ao 
By telegram or not 

And he gets every one, Ti] 
{nd every one her 


For alwe Ii rhen ft pring? 
He sends me garde l 
The other day I wr j 
We put our f } j 
To make the Le 
If Wilson j hey 
[lis answer ner 
\ppr / 
i 
I'mg 
In We 1). ¢ 
His legisl ‘ here 
Wea )} ) whtow 
H j repr ‘ 
For } ercede 
tnd a 4s when the wring | ( ‘ 
H me garden seed 
Radishes and lettuce 
Tomatoe wcouml 
/ ra 4 
I. P. Met / 
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Truck Tires tn service on a 
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E use Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires and regard this as a correct type 
of tire for many trucking conditions. 


Its cushioning minimizes vibration and 


jarring, means a better satisfied and efficient driver, means least repairing, slowest 
depreciation and real safety forloads. While increasing radius of truck action, the tough- 
ness of the Goodyear Cord is well demonstrated in our service.’”-—The New Depar- 
ture Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., Chas. M. Gearing, Division Manager. 








ings are devoted to the science of 


, \HE men who build automotive bear- 


smoothing transportation. 


These men know the importance of reducing 
vibration and strain in motor cars and trucks. 


Therefore it was natural that The New 
Departure Manufacturing Company, at Hart- 
ford, Conn., should apply the same principle 
to their selection of truck tires. 


This concern was among the first to use 
Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires, and 
today points to a highly successful experience 
with them. 


For several years a motor truck on these 
tires has effected prompt transfers of mate- 
rials, often fragile, between the Hartford and 
Bristol plants. 


One-half of the 18-mile route runs over 
punishing roads, but officials state the big 
Goodyear Cords have thoroughly protected 


carrier and loads. 


They have made truck repairs a negligible 
item, while counteracting conditions that 
severely wrack solid-tired trucks. 


They have cushioned the easily breakable 
consignments so that no damage to these has 
ever occurred. 


They have enabled the truck to average 50 
miles daily year after year, for practically its 
entire service life. 


They have equipped it to do this while 
negotiating such going as often injures, stalls 
or ties up solid-tired trucks—stretches of 
chuck holes, bad grades and heavy snow. 


And with their traction, cushioning and 
wider radius of action, they have combined 
a downright toughness. 


Hard service has not prevented sets of the 
rugged tires from averaging 10,000 to 12,000 
miles, and doing so consistently. 


This whole record, however, is by no means 
unusual when compared with the many other 
instances in which the pioneer Goodyear 
Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires have fulfilled 
similar hauling requirements. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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What is the only shape that will support the maximum load 
for its size and yet roll in all directions? 


T was the answer to this question that gave the world 
the ball-bearing 
known today 


the most efficient anti-friction device 
A ball is the only shape, size considered, 
that rests, rolls and carries the greatest load with the least 
friction, and this is the key to the low friction, great strength 
and wide serviceability of the ball-bearing 


Two collars of steel, held apart by strong, perfect, free- 


Fatair ill Bearing Co 
Gurney Ball Bearing Cc 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY BALL 


























rolling steel balls, have set up a new standard in the design 
of machinery. In fact, skilfully and conscientiously made, 
then properly applied, the ball-bearing has become a stand- 
ard in quality machinery, whether found in your auto- 
mobile specifications or in obscure but vital locations in 
hundreds of industrial machines. There has been a steady 
increase in the use of American-made ball-bearings—high 
tribute to the American Manufacturers. 


Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co 
U.S. Bal! Bearing (Strom) Mig. Co. 


BEARINGS 
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NOT WANTED: GIRL FOR GENERAL HOUSEWORK 


(Concluded from Page 54 


hundreds of unemployed women into the 
new work of household assistant. During 
the next six months there will be more 
radical changes in home management in 
America than there have been in the last 
six years.” 

The. training course that is helping 
housework to a higher level is at present 
under the management of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association; but plans 
are now being discussed for establishing 
the same course in the New York City 
public schools. This step will be all that 
is necessary for putting housework on a 
standard basis 

“Now that we have put in operation a 
school to provide intelligent trained work- 
ers,”’ said the national vocational director 
at the Y. W. C. A., ‘we find on every side 
the greatest interest. Our system means a 
forty-four-hour week for the home assistant. 
Sundays and legal holidays, or their equiv- 
alents, will belong to the employee. If she 
works overtime she will be paid at the rate 
of time-and-a-half for her services. This 
will do away with tipping, a custom self- 
respecting girls do not like. Two consecu- 
tive weeks of vacation, with pay for the 
worker, are included 

“The employer will not provide the 
worker with either room or board. Her 
laundry work will be done at her own ex- 
pense, just as a stenographer's is. If she 
is on the eight-hour-a-day basis she will 
work four hours, just as an office worker 
does; then go out for lunch—unless she 
brings that with her—and work another 
four hours. There will then be no question 
of eating at second table. The woman who 
has only one maid can adjust the eight 
hours of service to her individual need 
Those who have two maids can arrange to 
have continuous service. 

“One beauty of the system of trained 
home assistants is that we get away from 
specialization. Those who take the course 
of training will be grounded in plain cook- 
ing, waiting on table and door, chamber 
work, plain sewing, care of children, mak- 
ing of menus and the washing and ironing 


Cashus could not rest comfortably. He 
dragged himself to the window and gazed 
down upon the saturated street with its 
gutters already turbulent with rain \ 
few forlorn pedestrians plowed through the 
wet, heads down and umbrellas up Low, 
slanting roofs collected the rain, held it, 
then overflowed to the soaked yards below. 
An automobile skidded dangerously round 
a corner and narrowly avoided collision 
with a laundry wagon. Cashus groaned: 
“Tf that laundry driver would of been a 
member of The Over the River Sassiety, 
the autymobile would of hit ‘im sho’!”’ 

Rain—soft, pattery, entirely wet rain, 
A gray dismal day, an ill-omened day 
Cashus shivered. ‘Ise got another hunch,” 
he said aloud, ‘‘an’ ev’y time fo’ the las’ 
th’ee months I is had a hunch it’s meant 
shellin’ out lodge money fo’ some member 
which has went an’ died on us.” 

The hunch persisted and even a break- 
fast of bacon strip, grits and boiled coffee 
failed to cheer him. When he reached the 
executive offices of The Over the River 
Burying Society he was soaked to the skin 
with the mournful gray rain, which cas- 
caded from his hat and coat and settled in 
small pools on the floor. 

He glanced resentfully across the room 
toward the battered desk which was used 
by Semore Mashby, president of the 
society, on those rare occasions when that 
dignitary condescended to forsake his own 
manifold business interests to inspect the 
financial workings of the organization. The 
desk was an affront. Semore didn’t have 
to come down to the office in such weather. 
The thought riled Cashus. He struck the 
desk with his clenched fist, stung his 
knuckles and swore heftily. 

Cashus opened his own desk, doffed his 
damp coat, removed his new, sharp-toed 
russet shoes, lighted a cheroot, cocked his 
feet on the desk and gave himself over to 
an orgy of misery. The interior of the 
office was more dismal, more gloomy than 
the exterior. 

“Life,” muttered Cashus, “‘ain’t nothin’ 
on’y one dam’ death after another.” 





of light things. Heavy work will be given 
out. 
“For the present our course covers only 
ten weeks. We prefer young girls who have 
had some business experience and have 
done housework in their own homes. Of 
the candidates already registered the ma 

jority are under thirty, most of whom have 
done clerical work. One is a practical 
nurse. They are bright ambitious girls 

Later those who wish may take advanced 
courses that will qualify them for more 
responsible and highly paid positions.” 

“Almost everyone's thought is a training 
school,”” wrote a woman, whose name is 
world-famous, several years ago in a tiny 
pamphlet called A Word to Employers; 
‘but every experiment —and we have care- 
fully looked up all records—has failed, 
because, as someone has cleverly said, ‘If 
they won't work for you they won't train 
for you.’ But if we change conditions so 
that they will work for us they may also 
train for us; and that is what we are work- 
ing toward.” 

This prophecy has come true. Condi- 
tions have been changed so that intelligent 
girls can consider housekeeping their job 
And now they are willing to train 

This same personage, by the way, has 
been one of the women whose vision has 
unwaveringly blazed the trail from that 
time, years ago, when the Y. W. C. A. was 
fighting for a definite day off until now, 
when, with Uncle Sam’s aid, it is accom 
plishing the eight-hour day. And another 
of the experiments she advocated, which 
is now coming to pass, is the apprenticeship 
plan 

‘““‘Women of modest means,”’ she wrote, 
“having acquired a diploma of house 
keeping, could arrange to take unskilled 
girls for a definite time—six months or a 
year, as agreed to by the girls—and train 
them. She could have help for a smaller 
sum; and if the period was for a definite 
time it would be worth while. There are 
educators ready to train housewives —may 
I put that boldly first —as well 
workers.” 


as house- 


Of course before a woman can train an 
employee she herself must be trained. The 
old idea that a woman is a housekeeper 
by instinct is one of the reasons why house- 
work has lagged last in the industrial march. 
There are men who can’t make a coop that 
any self-respecting hen would roost in. 
There are women who wonder what's 
wrong when the steam comes out of the 
spout of the coffeepot. If such a woman 
is to keep house she will either make her 
own coffee or hire it made. In both events 
she must learn the scientific way. She 
cannot hope to teach someone else what 
she herself does not know. If she depended 
upon her instinct her husband would soon 
become dyspeptic. It is for such women, 
as well as for those who like to supplement 
a native bent with the best methods, that 
the Housewives’ Training Course has been 
established. 

To the housewife of fifty years ago, with 
her hired girl, these changes are startling 
enough; but there are changes elsewhere 
that are even more startling. The steady, 
stodgy British servant is no longer steady 
and stodgy. The great war has unsettled 
even that rock-ribbed institution. Molly, 
too, back in the old country, has had a 
taste of munitions making; and Molly has 
decided that she won't carry on her 
mother’s time-honored profession of lady's 
maid. American Jennies object to being 
called by their first names and English 
Mollies don't want to be called by their 
last names; the former object to sleeping 
in tiny attic rooms under the roof and the 
latter object to sleeping below the level of 
the sidewalk 

As the domestic workers in this country 
have been helped by organizations and 
individuals, the British have found a 
champion in Lady Londonderry, who has 
organized a Legion of Domestic Workers. 
The members, who wear a uniform and an 
official badge, will be trained for a certain 
position and sent out to work by the hour 
or for an eight-hour day. After‘a probation 
period of three months, work begins at a 
minimum salary. As the worker becomes 


THE QUICKER THE DEAD 


(Continued from Page 17 


The door opened to admit Pliny Driver 
Cashus heaved a ponderous sigh and gazed 
the other way. Pliny at best was but the 
personification of melancholy and to-day 
he was wet and dripping and decidedly at 
his worst. Pliny explained in his own pro 
fane way that he had been signally unsuc 
cessful in an attempt to negotiate a flooded 
corner. ‘‘Gutters wa’n't meant to sit in,” 
he finished dolefully. ‘“‘ Not fo’ long, an 
ways.” 

‘‘N’r neither this office ain't,” snapped 
Cashus. 

‘Jes’ drapped in to dry off an’ pass the 
time o’ day. Things shuah is awful.’ 

“Huh! You ain’t know nothin’. Not 


"Twa'n’t so bad when on’y members 
was dyin’,”” continued Pliny, “but when 
the president ups an’ gits all of one foot an’ 
halft of t’other in the grave ' 

Cashus was on his feet in an instant 
He grabbed Pliny’s skinny shoulders and 
shook that gentleman violently. ‘‘ What 
kind of talk is that you is makin’ with you’ 
mouth, Pliny Driver?” 

“Ol Semore Mashby 

“Pliny, you ain’t settin’ there an’ tellin’ 
me that Semore Mashby is gwine go an’ die 
on us.”” 

“Uh-huh!” came the laconic answer, 
“‘tha’s the ve’y same thing which he is 
doin’.”’ 

A little red devil romped across Cashus’ 
desk and stabbed him through the left eye 
with a white-hot pitchfork. The stunned 
treasurer of The Over the River Burying 
Society groped blindly for his forehead 
This was the ultimate, the disaster supreme 
It was impossible of immediate conception 
“Presidents ain’t got no right dyin’,”” he 
wailed bitterly. ‘“‘They jes’ ain’t got no 
right.” 

“* Ain’t you tootin’ now? Ain't you jes’? 

Silence fell between them; a silence so 
pregnant with unhappiness that even the 
naturally morbid Pliny could not stand the 
strain. He rose quietly and oozed apolo- 
getically through the door, leaving the 
treasurer alone with his grief. 


It was a grief which passeth understand 
ing. Not that there was any love lost 
between Semore Mashby, President, and 
Cashus Roberson, Treasurer. It would 
have been difficult indeed to have d 
covered a single negro in the city who 
could have squeezed other than crocodile 
tears from his eyes over the passing of the 
buzzardy, elongated, money-grubbing presi 
dent of The Over the River Bury 
Society. Semore Mashby was a hated mar 
an intensely black and_ self-opinionated 
individual who had gathered unto himself 
many riches by the practice of usury, wit! 
his fellow Afro-Americans as the usurees 

Cashus’ grief was begotten entirely of 
Semore’s vast proportions as a liability. At 
the prospect Cashus wept and wept sin 
cerely, for the death of the president pre 
sented a problem which was too much for 
a single mortal black man. Cashus was 
pathetically aware of the fact that Section 
Sixteen of the by-laws of The Over the 
River Burying Society read: 

“When a President or a past President of 
the Society goes and dies he isagot to be 
given a funéral which shall cost three hun 
dred dollars and which three hundred dollars 
shall include the price and cost of a brass 
band for same.” 

The worst of it was that Semore Mashby, 
incumbent, was the only president or past 
president extant. All those eligible under 
Section Sixteen had long since availed 
themselves of the opportunity of traveling 
to their reward with fanfare of trombones 
and snare drums blaring forth in. jazzy 
discord. Which was one reason why Semore 
had continued in office. The society had 
found it an expensive proposition to elect 
a new president each second year. Those 
upon whom the honor had been thrust had 
shown too great enthusiasm for the three- 
hundred-dollar funerals. 

‘Colored man,” communed Cashus dis- 
mally, ‘what you needs fo’ yo’se’f right 
now is a lily!” 

The prospect of Semore Mashby’s early 
demise was one highly seasoned with action 
in which Mr. Cashus Roberson saw himself 





more expert her salary increases and for 
each year of service she receives a service 
stripe. Members will live in hotels and 
pay for their own luncheons, just as if they 
worked in an office 

It will be seen from this history of the 
domestic-service movement that the great 
need was to get housekeeping on a business 
basis, and that the housekeepers them- 
selves, whose business this problem was, 
were, with a few notable exceptions, the 
last to accept businesslike methods. 

This is not a reflection upon the busi 
ability of women. It is, on the contrary, 
an argument for the business training of 
women. It is the business woman who has 
seen and met the need-—the business 
woman in the Y. W. C. A., in the United 
States Employment Bureau, in the small 
apartment whose tenant is a wage-earner, 
and even the business woman in the 
kitchen. 

It is obvious that if the average house- 
keeper had been experienced in business 
she would long ago have felt its adequacy 
for the girl in her house. It is natural that, 
kept out of business all her life, she has 
been clinging to the old unbusineasslike 
tradition But, under the influence of 
women experienced in industry, the equa- 
tion that for a time looked so hopeless 
is at last coming to a satisfactory conclu 
sion; women out of work and work out of 
women are meeting, through employer and 
employee, on the fence of standardization. 

This mutual concession of better condi- 
tions on one side and better service on the 
other will bear more fruit still. Probably 
every woman, like every man, has some 
task she likes best; and it is a tremendously 
satisfying incentive to receive for its per 
formance the stamp of public approval in 
the shape of a pay envelope. 

Under the new conditions the woman 
with a genius for office management can 
gratify it with the sense of a well-ordered 
home behind her. And the woman who 
really loves to make mince pie—for there 
are still some of these — can doit on a weekly 
salary without a wound to her self-respect. 





as the actee. In the first place the insolv- 
ency of the organization would come to 
light, and close on its heels an inve tigation 
which could not fail to disclose that Cashus 
had borrowed one hundred and fifty dollars 
without the formality of putting the matter 
through the h ands of the trustees ‘I 
always knowed,"” said Cashus to himself, 
“that they was foolish to make it so a 





treasurer didn't need no countin'’sign on 
his check.” 

It would be discovered: Cashus knew it 
would And he fancied that close on the 


heels of the discovery the investigating 
committee would recess for the purpose of 
adding another name to the list of departed 
officers 

The fact that the society could not 
even with the he Ip of the nl ing hi indred 
and fifty dollars —have stood the strain of 
burying with musie the sole surviving 
three-hundred-dollar member made no 
neverminds with Cashu He knew one 
thing, one thing only and one thing thor 
oughly: He was one hundred and forty 
dollars short and his secret was about to 
become pablic knowledge 

There was, of course, the off chance that 
the doleful Pliny had allowed his enth 
asm to overpower him A half hour later 
Cashus, freshly wet, was closeted with Dr 
Vivian Simmons, a large, dignified, be 


spectacled, nut-brown gentleman of cor 
siderable medical ability, who was physician 
to the organization 

‘I heahs Semore Mashby is sick,” 


opened Cashus 
‘You hea’d right,”” returned the doctor 


quietly 

“Is he ve’y ill?” 

“Huh! Th’ee days from now we is all 
gwine be walkin’ in a precession out to the 


cemetery a-singin’ Hallelujah an’ Semo’ 
Mashby is gwine be leadin’ the peerade 
Cashus shook his head with real grief. 
Oh! Lawsy. .. .” 

‘Sence when you is been lovin’ Semore 
Mashby, Cashus?”’ 

“ Ain't been lovin’ him.” 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Successor to the Iceman 
and his Longs 


Cold that is dry—cold that is pure—cold that is automatic, con- 
stant; cold by day—cold by night—cold without ice: that is Isko 


cold. 


Isko is the electric cold-maker. It perches on your ice box, sits 
beside it on the floor or in the next room. It may even be 
installed in your basement. ‘That is up to you. 


Wherever you place it, Isko does its work, silently, tirelessly, 
automatically —succeeding the iceman and his tongs, making 
you independent of melting, germ-laden ice; replacing damp, 
unhealthful refrigeration with a dry, wholesome, scientific cold 


—Isko cold. 


Isko is as independent as a good electric clock. You need never 
touch it once you set it working. 


Two moving parts that run ina bath of oil; Isko is simply 
constructed. 


Isko uses no ammonia. It is absolutely free from danger. Both 
lubricant and refrigerant are permanently sealed in the machine. 
You need not bother about them. 


Adjust the thermostat at the desired temperature, switch on the 
electric current and Isko goes to work. You might take a trip to 
Europe; Isko would go on making cold, silently, tirelessly, auto- 
matically unless you turned off the current. 


Isko saves food—keeps it pure and fresh. Vegetables stay crisp in 
Isko cold. Milk and cream will keep sweet and wholesome for 
days in its dry, dry chill. 

Isko gives you cubes of pure, clear ice for your table. 
\nd all this convenience, all this safeguarding of your family’s 
health, all this independence of the ice wagon, cost less 
than ice. 


Isko is also made in larger sizes for clubs, restaurants, meat 
markets and other commercial houses. 


THE ISKO COMPANY, /// W.. Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Continued from Page 93 
You ac’s like you was plumb sorry to 
ee him die.’ 

I is.”’ 
‘How come 
O-o-oh! le 1useE I 


you means that ol’ scarecrow 


Doe, 
ain’t got a 


reckon 


cnance 

‘Not no mo’n what a plantation nigger 

got in a high yaller crap game.” 

Cashus h’isted himself from the imitation 
mahogany chair. He was a study in con- 
centrated gloom. ‘Tha’s what comes of 
invitin’ folks to die fo’ ten cents a week.” 

Cashus } sed out of the office, into the 
elevator and was dropped to the ground 
floor of the Penny Prudential Bank Build- 

i the lobby and emerged on 
where he stood gazing 
irge of morning traffic 
and skidded up and down the 

ughfare. Street car gongs, 
g of broad-shouldered truck 
drivers, the clangor of an ancient orchestrion 





crosse 


Fighteenth Street 





n the lobby of Champion Moving Picture 
Theate the |} kit of automobiles all 
ymbined a cachinnation: “ Th’ee hun- 


l’ed dollars! Semore 






' » fo’ th’ee hund’ed 
dollars!’ 
Uppity « kinflint wailed Cashus 
He ain't never done? hin’ all his life but 
nean tr + i ri eane which he 1S 
ever done ha’ity « pared with goin’ 
in’ hin’ a th’ee-hund’ed-dollar fun’'ral 
nme now 
Cashu re é rio nd 
( ra) { Se is] ie lor a sud 
den and ete exit from the city of } 
choice But the t had treated Cas} 


ad ler 


inclined te 
none too 


and long and he was di 
depart Wherefore } 


brain ground 


vell 


nimble 
to action and event 
th to the beginnings of an 
He turned westward on Second Avenue, 
forehead wrinkled in thought. And as he 
walked his shoulders lost their sag and his 
head went farther back on the shoulders. 
The idea was germinating. Then the droop 
ing lips twitched and expanded into what 
was a fairly good imitation of a grin. 

He accelerated his pace and his smile and 
finally a halt before a happily 
ornate establishment bearing above its at- 
tractive entrance the sign: 


KEEFE GAINES 
UNDERTAKER 
Wuy Not You? 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


came to 


I Bury OTHER 


Cashus entered and seated himself in a 
swivel chair. Keefe produced a bit of very 
private stock and over small, brimming 
glasses they toasted the world and the 
hereafter. 

““Happy day 

“B’lieve me,” 
“they shuah is.” 

“Which is why I come to make talk with 
you, Brother Gaines.” 

“I knowed it, Brother Roberson—an’ I 
assuah you it’s gwine be a real pleasuah to 
bury Brother Mashby.” 

“*Reckon so, Brother Gaines. On’y ’tain’t 
the buryin’ I is studyin’ ’bout.” 


* said Cashus. 
retorted the undertaker, 


9” 


““You is wo’ied bouten sumthin’? 





“*Consid’able.” 

“Which?” 

‘Nothin’ bouten Brother Mashby’s fun’- 
ral, Brother Gaines i 

“Fine! Fine!” 

‘“*Ceptin’ on’y how we is gwine pay fo’ 
ser? 

Brother Gaines emitted a long-drawn 
‘*(Q-0-0-0000f !"’ and the broad smileskidded 
from his face. His financial dealings with 
The Over the River Burying Society had in 
the past been both pleasant and profitable, 
because the cash-on-delivery methods of the 
society had assured him a thin but prompt 
profit. And it was only when such digni- 
taries as presidents and past presidents of 
societies and lodges passed away that he 
had the joy of trotting forth his very best 
three-hundred-dollar funerals. So, at the 
hint that there might be some financial 
hitch in the matter of the Mashby obsequies, 
Keefe Gaines became sad and attentive. 

‘You is drivin’ at sumthin’, Brother 
Roberson.” 

“You is a 
Gaines.” 

“*Meanin’ which 

‘Nothin’. Nothin’ tall, Brother Gaines, 
’ceptin’ on’y that the feenancial condition 
of the sassiety is preeca’iously low.” 

“Tow much?” 

“Fo’ dol started (¢ incau- 
tiously, and then remembered. ‘‘ Hund’ed 
an’ fifty fo’ dollars an’ fifty cents, an’ we is 
about to have a th’ee-hund’ed-dollar man 
die on us befo’ nex’ Juesday.” 

Keefe Gaines slumped forward in his 
chair. The blow was a staggerer, coming as 
it did in the midst of roseleaf dreams of a 
three-hundred-dollar funeral with music 
and excessive profit. 

‘Which means,” intoned Cashus ghoul 
ishly, ‘“‘that The Over the River B ryin’ 
Sassiety is gwine go bust an’ Keefe Gaines 
loses a heap of business.” 

Gaines rose abruptly. 
gwine bust!” 

“*How come you to think that? 

“You looks happy, Cashus; an’ if’n the 
sassiety was gwine bust you'd look plumb 
sad. You is got a idee.” 

“Right, fust off,’ grinned Cashus; “‘idees 
is the easies’ things what I gets.” 

‘**Loocidate it.” 

Cashus laid a confidential palm on the 
knee of Brother Keefe Gaines. ‘‘ You an’ 
me is in soht of the same boat,” he wheedled. 
“*If'n OI’ Semore Mashby goes an’ dies an’ 
don’ git buried they is gwine be a ’vestiga- 
tion an’ some uppity lawyer which belongs 
to the sassiety is gwine put us in the han’s 
of a deceiver; an’ then all the Over the 

tivers which dies will have to be buried by 
theyselves on credick—an’ you know yo’ 
ownse’f, Brother Gaines, that afambly don’ 
bother they haids bouten credick fo’ a 
fun’ral after you is got the co’pse dug in 
good. So I comes to you with the frien’ly 
suggestion, Brother Gaines, that so’s they 
won't nobody know that the sassiety is in a 
condition to liquordate that I pusson’ly will 
buy me a th’ee-hund’ed-dollar fun’ral fo’ 
Brother Mashby on the ’stallment plan.”’ 

“You buy it yo’ ownse’f?”’ 

“Uh-huh! An’ then the lodge pays me 
back fo’ it when the money comes in an’ 
you gits paid on the ’stallment plan.” 

The smile reappeared on the face of the 
undertaker. ‘‘Tha’s a reg’lar, sho’-nuff 


in’ Brother 


di ac "Y 


man, 


‘ashus 


“*Sassiety ain't 
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idee which you is got, Brother Robersor 
As you says, we is both in the same boat an’ 
they ain’t no reason why we cain't pull 
together. How much you is willin’ to pay 
each week?” 

“Five dollars.” 

Keefe grimaced 

**Mo'’n nothin’.’ 

In the face of such immutable logic the 
undertaker found himself wordles Be 
sides, he was very vitally interested in the 
solvency of the burying society and will ng 
to goto considerable kk ngths to pre 
““Ve’y well,” he sighed, ‘‘we might’s well 
draw up the contrac’. Le’s see—hund’ed 
an’ fifty dollars down 

“Whoa, bossie!”’ C; f 
ened round Keefe’s knee and that gentle 
man jumped. Cashus was, for the 
ment, worried. He wasn't particularly 
keen about the undertaker’s discovering that 
he had exaggerated the condition of the 
treasury by a hundred and forty dollar 
‘IT ain’t hearn nobody say nothin’ ‘bout no 
hund’ed an’ fifty dollars down.” 

“Uh? Sho'ly you 
gwine pay on'y 

‘rr 


"Tain't much.” 


erve it 


ashus’ fingers tight 


mo 
} 


ain’t mean you 
five dollars a week ‘thout 
no deposit? 

“Themis my intentior 

“Then they is 
ain't got nothin’ to do with 

Keefe appeared determined and Cashus 
experienced a momentary quiver of appre 
hension. But he had played poker more 


Brot 


bum intentions, which I 


rGau 


than once or twice in his life and was not 
unfamiliar with the gentle art of bluffing 
e arose and shrugged indifferent] 


**Reckon both on us is gwine lose a nice 
slice of cash money, Brother Gaine t 
pow’'ful nice lot of juicy coin.” 

“ Th'ee-hund’ed-dollarfun'ral; five dollar 
a week—sixty weeks—mo'n a yeah 
Oh, Lawdy, Cashus, tha’s umpossible!” 

Cashus was loaded for such an opening: 
““Mebbe you is got a li'l sumthin’ on yo’ 
side, Brother Gaines. Mebbe so you is, an’ 
tha’s the truth. So Ise willin’ 
halft way. They ain't nobody in this heah 
wo'ld cain’t say Cashus Roberson ain't a 
fair man an’ a jus’ one; so if'n you is willin’, 
Keefe Gaines, I'll buy that fun'ral offen 
you at five dollars a week, on’y I'll pay you 
th’ee hund’ed an’ twen'y -five dollars fo’ it, 
the extry twen’y-five standin’ as intrus’ on 
the payments which ain’t paid yet. 
bouten it?” 

Keefe thought it over 
finally announced that it was all right 
bouten it. He wasn’t overkeen about agree 
ing, but he was in the position of making the 
best of a sadly shopworn bargain. 

He pledged himself to staunchest sé 
crecy —‘‘ Cause if’n this heah news sh'd leak 
out,”’ threatened the astute Cashus, “‘even 
by acstident, I reckon I'd make the sassiety 
pass a resumlution that heahafter ‘stead of 
payin’ cash they’d buy their fun'rals offen 
you at five dollars a week.” 

“Ain't no chancet Ise gwine drip no 
sech news,”’ retorted the mortuarian, © an’ 
fu’'thermo’, if’n you pays me the fust five 
dollars now I'll give you a receipt fo’ the 
th’ee-hund’ed-dollar fun'ral on a se 
contrac’ an’ buy you a drink fo’ brawtus.’ 

The money changed hands and a half 
hour later they departed for an extremely 
sub rosa which existed for 
the purpose of catering to the liquid hanker 
ings of dark-skinned citizens A portly 








to meet you 





p’rate 


establishment 











name the 


Gimme a Sweet Lucy,” said the under 
taker 
“Huh!” grunted the exalted Cashu 
Ain't no Lucy gwine satisfry n 
now. I wants one of them Son-Kick-Yo 
Mammy drinks.” 

They touched glasses, drank, paid and 
parted; Cashussupremely happy and Keef« 
trying to figure out just where he stood on 
proposition He felt that he ought to 
averting of financial 
disaster, yet even the soothing qualities of 
the fiery Sweet Lucy could 
persuade him that matters might not hay 
better And Keefe yearne 1 to be cor 
vinced that he had not been taken ir 
Wherefore he returned to Sweet Lucy H 
remained with that liquid lady until ver 
late. When he left he had only one regret ir 
the world: He wanted to kiss Cashus, and 
Cashus was not there to be kissed 

As for Cashus, that gentleman walked or 
air. He had steered a shoal course ar 
come through right side up. “If'n 


other brother or ter don’ go die on me 


Sweet 





over the 
not 


entire 


heen 


one 


he reflected, “‘ev'ything’ll be chicken.”’ 
Cashu as very happy that night. So 
was Keefe Gaine Keefe was still tryir 
to solve with the aid of Sweet Lucy } 
financial problem And so the following 
morning Cashus hopped from his bed fee! 
ing as fit asa fiddle and as happy as a lar 
and Keefe Gaines groaned miserably, tool 


the pledge, drank quantities of ice ws 
for some 
vhom he might practice his profession 
dressed 
he absorbed four soft 

a quantity of toast and two « ips of 
and then proceeded to the office of 
the Penny Pruder 

oung lad 

ured the visitor that the doctor 
hortly He's done heen settin’ 


Mashby all night,’’ she 


yearned passionately 


(ashus made his way to a re 
taurant. here boiled 
evg 

fTee 
Dr. Viv 
tial Bank Building 


n charge a 


an soimmor in 
The ebony 
would be in 


frother 


up with 





“‘an’ he jes’ this minute telyphone 
he was on root heah.” 
Cashus waited patiently, whiling awa 
the time by flirting with the respons 


office girl. For the first time in two weel 
his mind was free from worry. Finally the 
ground-glass door swung back and Dr 


breezed into the room 
were hereft of their 


horn-rimmed pe 


\ Vian Ssimmon 

Dr. Simmons’ clothe 
L0or-edyge crease the 
es were slightly awry 
red appearance to eyes and lips, 
was smiling with frank triumph 

“ Mawnin’, Brother Rober 

you, dor Yo 

tells me you is been 
Mashbyv.” 


‘Tis that, Brother Roberson, an’ because 





, there was a wort 





nm, mawnin’ 
ing lady heah 


with Semors 


“Same to 


wo'kin’ 


of same you sees befo’ you the happies’ ar 
proudes’ man which is in this heah city.” 
‘“Reckon Semore must of gone daid 


You looks happy 
“Happy ain't 


1 


no wo'd fo’ it, Brother 
Roberson. But about t’other you is plumb 
wrong, fo’ I is jos’ experience’ the prefe 
sional triumph of bringin’ back a depahted 
brother from the ws 

“Huh?” 

“| i on juisite ly proud to pernounce, 
Brother Rober that Brother Semore 
Mashby passed his cri 
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sis early this mawni! 
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The Brunt of the Burden 


‘THERE we were—heavily overloaded 
with spare parts and supplies. Our 
orders were to speed up to the limit—and 
Paris ninety miles away!” 
Onward they plunged—these monsters 
of the motor transport. Creaking and 


crunching, crashing and smashing through 
to the end. 

The story is best told by First Lieut. 
H.C.Glynn, officer in charge of the train:— 


‘‘Our route was between the Recon- 
struction Depot in Verneuil and the main 
Supply Depot in Paris. 

‘‘We made two round trips—covering 
the distance four times in three weeks, 


For passenger and light delivery cars 
and ‘Plain 


‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 
l/so tires for cycles, airplanes and solid tires for trucks. 


making 20 and 25 miles an hour, over 
all kinds of roads in all sorts of weather. 

‘‘Thirty-five trucks of my train were 
fitted all-’round with ‘Nobby Cord’ tires. 
They stood the ‘gaff’ through the entire 
run—never a single change. And, I’m 
telling you—this was a most gruelling 
test of strength and endurance.”’ 

That is the secret—the ‘Nobby Cord’ 
stands the “gaff”. A big, burly, brutish, 
bull-dog tire with a tread of surly, sturdy 
“teeth” that grips the road and hangs on 
for keeps. 

More life, more wear, more distance — 
less gas and oil, less depreciation, and 
fewer replacements. Easy on and easy off. 








‘Usco’ 
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Centinued from Page 93) 
’ is now on the road to recovery an’ also 
ttin’ wel 
“You —you mean 
mmons, that Semore 
lie? Not a-tall?’ 
“Not even a li'l bit 
to corne 


¥ 


to infohm me, Doctor 
Mashby ain’t gwine 


He is gwine live fo’ 
any yeahs I is saved his life.” 
Cashus mounted slowly to his feet His 
was wreathed in disgust ‘Saved his 
Huh! You committed murder, 
Simmons; tha’s what you is 


face 
ife! 
Doctor 


in aon 


went 
Cashus departed from the office sud 
and completely, leaving the man of 
with dropping jaw He made hi 
vay with greater haste than dignity to the 
indertaking establishment, where he di 
Keefe Gaines stretched out on a 
1 once white rag bound 
tightly round a head which throbbed and 
Keefe was quite convinced that 
wrong and Cashus with 
the 


i@rily 


medicine 


covered 
voling board witl 


ounded 
ill the world was 
his five-dollar-a-week 
rongest thing in it He 


financial schemes 

r felt a personal 
yrudge against Cashu He raised hi 
ng head tor and emitted 
1 hoarse, Grit heah, 


ach 
glimpsed his vi 
pained croak outer 
ger! 

I is come to see you bouten 

Git out!” 

| wan's to tell 

If'n you ain't 
ites an’ a halft, Ca 

where you 


you 
outen heah in two min 


Roberson, | 


hus 
ywine embalm you stan 
not to be driven He VaS a 
desperate as Keefe was ill. The undertaker 
made a heroic effort to carry out his threat 
but gave it up as a bad job after a singl 


nauseating lurch toward his particular aver 


Cashus wa 


ion 

And so, with the undertaker lving 
n the cooling board, Cashus told | 
the untimely recovery of President 
Mashby of The Over the River Burying 

ciety **So,”” he finished, “I ain’t got 
nousefo’ that th’ee-hund’ed-dollarfun'ral.”’ 

‘I ain’t t 
got no use fo’ 

It's yo’ fun'ral.” 

You is a liar, Brother 
turned Keefe polite ly It’ 
1 is got a writin’ which says it 
An’ if'n you thinks you is gwine git me to 
take it offen yo’ han’s you is the mistakines’ 
nigger ever walked this heah 
house of happiness You is gwine pay me 
five dollars a week fo’ enoug! 
weeks to make th’ee hund’ed ar 
twen'y-five dollars an’ the on'y 
thing I hopes is that you is gwine 
be the one when it's 
done all paid fo’ 

‘But, Brother Gaines 

Don’ you go buttin’ me. An’ 
if'n you wan's totry my temper 
Brother Roberson, you jes’ go 
an’ miss one li'l single week’ 
paymints an’ I'll say afew things 
at a sassiety meetin’ which will 
bust you an’ yo’ job an’ the 
whole dam’ sassiety higher'n a 
Now git out—sudden 
an’ travel fas’ !"’ 

Cashus realized that further 
ojourn in the vicinity of the 
peeved Mr. Gaines would only 
wrve’ to make a bad matter considerably 
more rank, and so he got. He got precipi 
tately. He strolled sadly to Bud Peaglar’s 
Barbecue Lunch Room and Billiard Parlor, 
ignored the many greetings directed his 
way, fought his path through the smells of 
the culinary department and sank gloomily 
into a chair in the far corner. He lighted a 
cheroot and lost himself behind the smoke 
screen 

“When I useter think I been unhappy 
he cogitated, “I ain't know nothin’. This 
time | is mis’able, shuah nuff. On'y happy 
thing is I got me a fun’ral case’n I need it, 
an’ if'n anythin’ mo’ happens Ise li’ble to do 
that ve’y same thing. As fo’ that ol’ so’ 
haid, Keefe Gaines, | is got a good min’ to 
go an’ die on him befo’ it gits paid fo’.’ 

The predicament in which he found him 
wif was, to say the least, unenviable. He 
was possessed of a perfectly good three- 
hundred-dollar funeral upon which only five 
dollars had been paid. For many months 
he was destined to shell out five good, hard 
dollars every week for something he did not 
want and which he could not dispose of 
until the contrary Semore Mashby elected 
to cash in, at which time he could reimburse 
himself from the lodge funds by selling his 
funeral to The Over the River Burying 
society 

rhe 
eight 


ipine 
m ol 
pemore 


tudvin’ "bout what you air 


Roberson I 
yo’ fun'ral, ar 


your n 


which into 


to use it 


Kite 


for the ensuing twenty 


five-dollar burden fell on 


that 


fact 


week 
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the fat shoulders of Rocksy Morton was 
little solace. The prospect of the thirty- 
odd weeks which followed Rocksy’s twenty- 
eight was drab indeed. For a few wild 
moments he meditated murder as the easiest 
way out. Should he thus accelerate Se- 
more’s interrupted journey to the hereafter 
he could give that revered gentleman the 
three-hundred-dollar send-off which was his 
due under Section Sixteen of the by-laws 
and take unto himself the first moneys 
coming into the society treasury thereafter 
He thought the plan over from every angle 
before discarding it as impracticable 
Cashus had a fine funeral on his hands 
and he didn’t want it. Nor did he know 
anyone who did. It was an asset only 
tentially. For many months it was stuck on 
the liability side of the books. And yet 
there must be some way of the situa- 
To Cashus’ mind troubles had only 
ted to be avoided. And, think 
thoughts turned to Lawyer 
Evans Chew, first and last resort of the 
colored populace in time of 


po- 


out 
tion 
been invert 
ing so, his 
city’ legal 
tress 
Lawyer Chew was very, very glad to meet 
Brother Cashus Rober and woul'n't 
he have aseat and a cigar? Brother Rob- 
erson would. Both. What Brother 
Roberson’s trouble? The slender, immacu- 
late, light-brown attorney leaned forward 
with a friendly smile on his lips. A half 
hour later he heard the finale to a free and 
full confe or 
‘I is placin’ a heap of trus’ in you, 
yer Chew,”” wound up Cashus, “but 
1 aman cain’t talk plain to nobody, who 


on, 


was 


he talk to 
Lawyer Chew doffed his spectacles, pol 
hed them meticulously with a lavender 
ilk handkerchief and replaced them care- 
fully ‘You is trusted the right man, 
Brother Roberson.” 


“~ 


P’int is: 
me 


Hope so 
C’n you ext’icate 
outen the fix what I is 
in?” 

™ Re ‘ kon sO. OF O' sé 
Brother Roberson, I is, 
as you a’ready knows 
an’ mus’ be aware of, official-attorney an’ 
counselor an’ also legal representative fo’ 
The Over the River Buryin’ Sassiety a 

‘Uh-huh! Tha’s the ve’y ‘zact 

why I puck you out to come to.” 
‘“‘An’ my fust duty is to the sassiety.” 
“If you don’ ’eept no fee from me.’ 
“Mmm! P’r’aps so.”’ The lawyer rose, 
crossed to the window of his office and 
gazed down upon the traffic seethe of Eight 
eenth Street. ‘You is in a mos’ unfor 
tumnate position, Brother Roberson.” 

‘You spoke a mouthful then, Lawyer 
Chew.’ 

““An’ while some way out 

“They is got to be some way out. You 
git that fun’ral offen my han’s an’ cl’ar me 
up with the sassiety, Lawyer Chew, an’ I’ll 
give you twen'y-five dollars, cash money 

Lawyer Chew extended his hand sol- 
emnly. ‘It’s a deal, Brother Roberson 
Fust off, I asts you—is I got a free rein?” 

Absotively = 


reason 
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Then you go on out from heah an’ leave 
me to study the dicta an’ decision of the 
Supreme Co’t of this Sove’eign State of 
Alabama in such cases parallel to this which 
we has under due an’ careful comsideration 
as made an’ pervided. An’ whatever you 
does, an’ whatever I does, Brother Rober- 
son, which you don’ understan’—I asts you 
to keep yo’ shirt on an’ remember that 
Lawyer Chew always brings his clients out 
topside up.” 

Cashus looked up hopefully. 
got a idee?” 

“Soht of. 
over. . ° 
“What you wan’s me to do?” 

“Nothin’—that is, I reckon ‘twon’t do 
no hahm if’n you stops by an’ sees Rocksy 
Morton. Tell him you is tol’ me the whole 
truth bouten this heah perdickerment an’ 
then send him down heah to see me. Mos’ 
likely I'll want to make talk with him if'’n 
this plan which I is thinkin’ over works 
out.” 

“What 
*bout?”’ 

“The less you know bouten what I is 
thinkin’ of plannin’, Brother Roberson, the 
happier you is gwine be. You is a flivver as 
a fixer an’ when I handles yo’ case I prefers 
to han'le it "thout yo’ adwice. Now trot 
along.” 

Cashus trotted. Somehow Lawyer Evans 
Chew compelled docility. He dispatched 
the bewildered Rocksy to Lawyer Chew’s 
office and awaited that portly gentleman’s 
long-delayed return. And when Rocksy 
did come back his pudgy face was a study 
in bewilderment. 

“Ts you know Lawyer Chew ve'y well, 
Cashus?”’ 

“Terrible well. Why?” 

Rocksy shook his head slowly. ‘An’ you 
got a heap of confumdence in him?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

““An’ you say I is got to do what he 
says?” 

“Yeh—shuah. Why?” 

“Nothin’. He’s into’ney fo’ the 
assiety too, ain’t he?”’ 

““Wha's that got to do with it?” 


“You is 


Co’se I is got to study it 


you want to make talk with him 


A 
7 


(Ore v 


“You Jes’ Go an’ Mise One Li'l Singte 
Week's Paymints an'I'tt Say a Few Things 
ata Sassiety Meetin’ Which Will Bust You 

an’ Yo’ Job an’ the Whole Sassiety"’ 


“Tse got a idee, Cashus, that Evans Chew 
is plannin’ to be a better ’torney fo’ the 
sassiety than what he is gwine to be fo’ 
you.” 

Cashus grabbed his friend by the hand. 
“What you mean by makin’ sech a passel 
of pestymistic talk? Splain yo’se’f what 
he’s gwine do.” 

Rocksy shook his head grimly: ‘“Cain’t 
do it, Cashus. If’n I tol’ you an’ Lawyer 
Chew foun’ out—which he shuah would— 
he says he’d plumb ruint me an’ you an’ all 
of the whole sassiety. It 'pears to me like 
you is in the fishpond whichever what way 
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you looks at it, Cashus. An’ tha’s about 
all the imfo’mation I is at libbity to give 
you.” 

““Aw!”’ snorted Cashus, “how come the 
good Lawd to make you sech a cheerful 
feller, Rocksy?”’ 

“‘Ne’min’,”’ returned Rocksy. ‘“‘ You ’ten’ 
that meetin’ of the sassiety t’-morrow night 
I is gwine be there. An’ you is gwine git a 
s’prise, Cashus; a pow’ful strong s’prise 
But you ain’t to blame it on me, Cashus, 
because it’s all Lawyer Chew’s doin’s.”’ 

Cashus got the surprise. It was more 
than a surprise: it was a dash of ice water 
on the spinal column of his equanimity 
For, with the meeting at its bedlamic height, 
Rocksy Morton mounted to his enormous 
feet and delivered an oration as impassioned 
and revolutionary as it was obviously pre- 
pared by a head other than Rocksy’s. 

The gist of his speech was that Section 
Sixteen of the by-laws was a colossal error 
The giving of three-hundred-dollar funerals 
to presidents and past presidents, averred 
Rocksy, was unjust, undemocratic, opposed 
to the principles of the organization and 
above all an extravagance which should be 
dispensed with. With great flourishing of 
arms and salvo of adjectives he presented a 
motion amending Section Sixteen to such an 
extent that presidents and past president 
should go a hundred-and-fifty dollar route 
to their reward 

Cashus listened in petrified horror. He 
could not credit the evidence of his senses 
It was plain that Lawyer Chew had double 
crossed him and made Rocksy his mouth 
piece, and the glance which Rocksy sent 
Cashus’ way said, plain as words: “Ain't 
I done tol’ you?” 

The abolition of the three-hundred- 
dollar funeral clause in the by-laws meant 
disaster to Cashus. It put him in the posi- 
tion of paying three hundred and twenty- 
five dollars in weekly installments of five 
dollars each on a funeral which he could 
never hope to dispose of, and which he did 
not want for himself. 

He leaped to his feet in a frantic attempt 
to spill the beans, but the dapper, dandified 
Florian Slappey, who was presiding in the 
absence of the ill Semore Mashby, beat him 
to it. 

Florian Slappey doted on popularity and 
no move could have been more popular 
with the general membership of The Over 
the River Burying Society than one which 
was designed to cause mental discomfort to 
Semore Mashby. Semore was hated of his 
brethren; a man who had attained to presi- 

dential eminence only 
through power of money 
He was the dark-skinned 
Croesus of the city and as 
hated as a man can be 
and yet escape the tar pot. 

And so Florian Slappey 
ignored all rules of par- 
liamentary procedure and 
seconded the motion with 
a fervor not to be denied 
Why should Semore 
Mashby, he queried, not 
be placed on the same 
hundred -and-fifty-dollar 
plan with every other 
member? Why should his 
chances of a happy here- 
after be doubled? “ Ab- 
su’d, redickerlous, ain't 
to be stood, brethren an’ 
sistern. Ise in favor of 
Brother Rocksy Morton's 
motion!” 

The motion whirled 
through without a dis- 
senting vote. There was 

a riot of acclaim as Florian announced with 
gusto that the ayes had it. And the follow- 
ing morning Cashus Roberson descended 
upon Lawyer Evans Chew and delivered his 
personal opinion of barristers in general and 
Lawyer Chew in particular. 

The man of law heard him through with 
considerable patience. He even smiled. 

“Huh! Brother Roberson—lI ain’t even 
stahted yet.” 

“The devil you ain’t! Well, you jes’ git 
this in yo’ haid, Lawyer Chew: If so you 
ain’t stahted yet you take my adwice an’ 
stop befo’ you does. Because if’n this ain’t 
the beginnin’, the real commencement is 
gwine fin’ one lawyer missin’ from this heah 
town an’ they won’t be no good into’ney 
lef’ to defen’ me fo’ yo’ murder.” 

Chew smiled genially. ‘You ’pears to 
take it hahd.” 

“Hahd!” howled Cashus wrathfully. 
“Hahd! You reckon I ought to be sayin’ 

(Concluded on Page 99) 
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O YOU remember how proud you were of your furni 
ture when it was new—how its beauty of grain and 
finish added to the attractiveness of your home? 


Your furniture still possesses this original, lustrous 
finish—but it is covered with a coating of grease, oil or 
wax deposited by ordinary polishes. Lyknu—the ‘one 
cloth” polish—will remove this coating quickly and 
easily—and restore the original finish of your furniture 
in all its beauty, making it just like new. 


Three sizes: 25c—50c—$1.00 


If your dealer does not carry Lyknu, send 25c and 
his name and address for bottle mailed postpaid. 


_ LYKNU POLISH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“a. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Shake bottle well. 
Moisten piece of 
cheesecloth by hold- 
ing it to mouth of 
bottle. (Donot waste 
Lyknu by saturat 
ing cloth.) Go over 
furniture with 
dampened end of 
cloth, rubbing until 
urtace its dry It is 
not necessary to go 

er furniture a 
second time with a 


second cloth 
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Made to Serve 


The reason why MACK Trucks have for twenty years occupied so important 
a place in the nation’s commerce is because they are made to serve. 

Every part of a MACK Truck is made to serve—to do its work in the most 
efficient way—not only as a unit but as an integral part of a perfect whole. 
lhe radiator in MACK A C Trucks is of circular form, mounted in the dash 
cowl. Being back of the engine it puts less weight on the front axle and does 


away with the possibility of damage in collision. This arrangement also 


makes the engine easily accessible from front and both sides. 

Many other valuable structural features unite to make the MACK a truck of utmost 
performing ability, at all times. 

Capacities 1 to 7', tons. Sold by branches and dealers 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Full information on request. 
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(Concluded from Page 96 
“Thank you?’ 
I been payin’ on a_ th’ee-hund’ed-dollar 
fun’ral which I stood a chancet of sellin’. 
Now I got the same fun’ral on’y I ain’t nev’ 
gwine git rid of it ontil I use it my own se’f.”’ 
“Who says you ain't gwine git rid of 
= 


‘Seinen 
a he o's you 4?” 
Cashus choked 
“Lawyer Chew, sometime you is gwine 
temp’ me too far an’ they won't be nothin’ 


’ ” 


of you on’y a red stain. 

‘Ain't I done tol’ you from the fust ‘you 
was to keep yo’ shirt on, Brother Rober- 
on?” 

‘Lot a good my shirt does me when you 
is ruinin’ things.” 

“You ain’t got yo’ good sense, Brother 
Roberson. Like I was sayin’ befo’, when 
you comes to a good lawyer like what ] IS 
for help, you gits real, hones’-to-Gawd help. 
Now I is done all what I is done with a 
I is got asi heme fo’ you to git rid 
if that fun’ral which you is got.” 

Cashus perked up. fost 


! u’ pose. 


‘Hones’? 
**T never has schemes which ain’t hones’.”’ 
“‘T mean hones’, is you got a scheme?” 
‘Yeh. N’r neither that ain’t all. You is 

not on’y gwine git rid of that they fun’ral, 

Brother Roberson, but you is gwine make 

a fat profit on same.” 

“Uh. . . . ” Cashus tapped his fore- 
head significantly. ‘Is you all right there, 
this mawnin’, Lawyer Chew? Ev’y bit?’ 
o’se. Why?” 
ause’n I ain’t askin’ fo’ no mackerels, 
Lawyer Chew Jes’ gittin rid of that they 
fun'ral ’thout losin’ . . 

- o | ou is gwine make a p srofit.”” 

Splain how.” 

“Thisaway: You is at presint seized an’ 
possessed of a fust-class, bang-up, th’ee- 
hund’ed-dollar musical fun’ral. They ain’t 
a member of The Over the River Buryin’ 
Sassiety or pusson which ain’t a member of 
same which don’ want that fun ’ral—spe- 
cially now senst the y ain ‘t even preside nt 
git one like it. Ve'y well,’ "he leaned rng 
vard triumphantly: “ Brother Cashus Rob 

4] 


ine raffle off that fun’ral fo 


( 
“Cc 





erson, You IS gv 
five hund’ed dollars! 
‘Eh?” 
** At one dollar per each fo’ the chances 
Cashus rose. He was groggy with de- 
light. He bowed low. ‘An’ tha’s why you 
had Rocksy put that motion th’ough the 


KSY 


sassiety—so’s the big fun'ral would be a 


real extinction?”’ 


‘You is got 
Cashus bowed low. ‘‘You is a genus, 
Lawyer Che An’ ifn you puts the thing 
acrost you gits from me a fifty-dollar cash- 
money fee ’stead of the twen "y-five whic hI 
promised. Now go ahead an’ work that 


+] 
rathie 


the idee.”’ 





Lawyer Chew worked it. 

The tickets were printed in record time 
and announcement was made through the 
fiery pen of yus Breech, wild-eyed ed 
itor of The Weekly Epoch, that Cashus 
Robersor had come into possession of a fine 
raffling off at one dol 


funeral which he was 
lar per ¢ hance. ‘‘ Think of the op portunity y 
to get a high-tone funeral for a dollar, 


enthused Breech. “It ’s aopportunity whic h 

a man don’t get more often than once ina 
lifetime.” 

by -sbon ame 

n Semore Mi ist iby who had recove red 


} 


E 
fro 1 his near fatal 1 elapse enge ndered by 
tl 


id stam pede for the tickets. 


1e society’s recent action in reducing him 
oa plane with the other members, bought 
f tickets. 


aco uple 
later the elated Cashus Rob- 


Two wee k 
rson réported to Lawyer Chew that the last 





When I come to you fust off 





of the tickets had been sold He ple aded for 
‘They’s 
so many niggers wants them,” he argued. 
But Chew negatived the idea 

“How’s the lodge treasury now?” he 
inquired. 

Cashus consulted a thumbed notebook: 
“In the las’ two weeks the net, which 
means total c’lections less’n my c’mission, 
has been one hund’ed an’ thutty two dol 
lars an’ thutty cents. Then they was ten 
dollars which Rocksy Morton paid me back 
an’ fo’-fifty lef’ over after that las’ fun’ral. 
That makes a hund’ed an’ fo’ty-six, eighty, 
which the sassiety has got in the bank, not 
countin’ the hund’ed an’ thutty which I 

till owes them outen the money which I 
loant Rocksy. That'll come outen this heal 
raffle money.” 

Law} er Chew chuckled “Got mo’ con- 
fidence in me now than what you had?” 

‘B’ lieve me, Lawyer Chew, you is some 
tootin’ man an’ that ain’t no lie. Is you 
gwine be at the drawin’ t’night?”’ 

The attorney shook his head. ‘No, I 
don’ want to be connected with this in any 
way. 'Twoul'n’t be ethical fo’ other folks t« 
know I was.” 

The drawing was held in the spacious 
hall of The Sons and Daughters of I Will 
Arise. A small lottery wheel had been bor 
rowed for the epochal occasion. 

It seemed that every man, woman and 
child of the colored pe rsuasion possess eda 
ticket. Some had paired up, contrtbuting 
fifty cents each for the coveted pasteboard 
with the understanding that if the ticket 
won the co-owners were to shoot high dice 
for the honor of a three-hundred-dollar 
interment. 

No raffle of a house and lot or even an 
automobile could have excited such en 
= isiasm. The ticket holders were keyed 
o fever pitch. Old men, young men and 
women were jammed in shoulder to shoul- 
der. The women who clung to the outer 
fringe were particularly anxious to win, for 
the possession of a three-hundred-dolla 
funeral assured them an unassailable social 
prestige. 

The hour for the 
little girl ] 
was whirled. The folded numbers ed 
and tossed within sight of all. Th. e err wee 
slowed down—then stopped. Eager bla 
faces craned forward; there was an audi- 
ble sile nce | 


permission to issue more of them 


drawing arrived. A 
as blindfolded; the glas: 3 whee 


The little girl inserted a skinny 


gn imber 


arm and withdrew the win 





Elijah Atcherson by reason of social 
nce and the fact that he was not a 
icket holder was selected to open thes 

r. With enormous to the sk 
surgeon relieved the child of the paper. He 
posed proudly, then unfolded the lucky 
did it slowly, magnificently. 

“Hund’ed an’ sevumty-one!’ 

A groan chorused to the roof. Appar 
ently nobody held a hundred and seventy 
one. But suddenly from the sad silen 
there came a wild, triumphant yell: “ 
you niggers the good Lawd wa'n’ 
stan’ fo’ no fumadiddles with me! T 
so! Heah’s Number One hund’ed an’ 
umty-one!”’ 

Cashus Roberson tool 


elongated, frock-coated figure which wa 




















one look at the 





surging madly through the crowd clutching 
ticket Number One eve! 
one tight at Cashu 
collapsed against t 

“Wigglin’ gol’f ed ‘ 








more Mashby wins hi 


‘as shus R yberson progresse | rap j y a 
Keele Gaines’ undertaking establishment 
vhere he paid over 1e balance of 


hundred and five dollars still due on the 
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funeral and took a receipt in full 


Then he 
went to the bank and made out a deposit 
slip in the sum of one hundred and thirty 
dollars in the name of The Over the River 
Burying Society and heaved the first un- 
troubled sigh in two fortnights. With 
sixty-five dollars in his pockets he sought 
Lawye xr Chew and cheerfully handed that 
gen tleman five crisp, new ten-dollar bills 

t’s cheap at the price, Lawyer Chew.” 

The attorney tendered a good cigar. ‘“‘Is 
you onti'ly satisfied, Brother Roberson?” 

‘You is the bes’ lawy¢ r which they Is in 
this heah town.” 

‘Took you a long time to fin’ that out, 
Broth ier Roberson.” 

“IT knows it now. By the way—is you 
gwine be at the meetin’ of the sassiety 
t’-morrow night?” 

Chew chuckled. “I 
on.” 

““Wha’s the joke?” 

“They’s gwine be some fun, Brother 
R »berson. You seems to fo'git that I i 
‘torney fo’ The Over the River Buryin 
Sassiety same as I is fo’ you. If'n you 
wan's to see some fun with Semore Mashby 
you be there It's gwine be better’n a 
picnic - 

The word was passed and the attendance 
was record breaking. Every member not 
too flagrantly in arrears was loudly present 
The routine business was dispensed with 
and at the call of *‘ Fo’ the good an’ welfare 
of the sassiety’’ Lawyer Evans Chew r 
ceived recognition from President Semore 
Mashby 

Lawyer Chew ostentatiously inserted a 
cough drop between his teeth, sipped unc 
tuously from aglass of water, placed his right 
hand on his breast and proceeded to orate. 

Orating was the best thing that Lawyer 
Chew did. He commenced with the sixth 
day of the creation and followed the history 
of the universe down to the present meeting 
of The Over the River Burying Society. 
He warmed to his subject. And finally he 
mentioned the name of Semore Mashby, 
buzzardlike and hated president 

His remarks anent Semore were oratorical 
gems of the purest ray serene. Semore 
wiggled in his chair and blew hot and cold 
by turns. For a few seconds he fancied 
ares he was being eulogized and immedi 
ately thereafter equally certain that he wa 
the ‘subject of a libelous dy j 
w swung from one extrem 




















W the spectators sat back, re led in 
Si Mashby’s discomfiture and ! 
dered what was coming. Finally they 
lear >» 

“At the las’ 


River Burying 








is reso tinthe othe ite i this great ar 
noble Union whi esin. Ladies a 

gen leme n, I is heal oO say that the ibove 
mentioned law wh was passed at the la ; 
meetin’ ain’t wuth the paper it is wrote on, 


so far as Brother Semore Mashby is co 
, : 


rnec 
ce ed 


“Por why. br 





yu that for 
ber CAaUst f"r 
become retroa 
ime time ¢ 
ur vid. Ita 
T yt WwW So t 
I declares that 











Fu'thermo’, I suggests 








any members presint which thinks I is 
wrong about this heah thing, they keep 
they mouths shut because they don’t know 


nothin’! So, brethern an’ 


sistern, I makes 


a fo'mal motion that what we done la 


meetin’ be undid so far a 
is effected.”’ 
There was no getting 


orat 


Semore Mashby 


around Chew’ 


ory. Where he led his colored brethren 
followed. The motion was 


carried by ae 


clamation and duly entered on the minutes 


Once again Lawyer Chew 


rose to his feet 


He was frankly enjoying the spotlight 


‘An’ now, my frien’s 
bers,”’ he said 
heah be fo’ Us 
Mas} iby 


is posse d of two th'ee 


an’ feller mem 
“we is got a funny conditior 
Brother President Semore 


hund’ed 


dollar fun’rals an’ on’y one life. He i 
gwine git one from the lodge an’ he je 


win one in the drawin’. S 


dent of the sassiety an’ is 


the same at heart, I siggest 


o as he is presi 


got the good of 


to Brother 


Mashby that he sells his fun’ral which he 
won to the lodge fo’ two hun’ed dollars cash 


In that way, the lodge 
two hund’ed dol 
lars cash an’ hol’s it ontil Semore Mashby 


hund’ed-dollar fun'ral fo’ 


gits the th’ee 


dies, when, an’ at which time, they gives 


it back to him It’s his ow 


time an’ he’s two hund’ed 
good. What you say boute 


President Mashby?” 





n fun'ral all the 
dollars to the 
n that, Brother 


Brother President Semore Mashby said 


‘ 


yes He ee eee of zed by 


Chew's oratori 


cal logic, but not too dazed to realize that 


in had no use whatever for 
bill of sale to the soc lety 


He made over his 


two funerals 


and por keted two hundred dollars 

That night a triumphant Lawyer Evans 
Chew and a completely bewildered Cashus 
Roberson sat in the executive offices of The 
Over the River Burying Society. Chew 


was penciling on a bit of paper 


spoke: 


‘Lis’en at this, Cashu 


from the sassiety. You i 
lars cash in yo’ pocket 





Finally he 


Roberson. You 
is now free from the debt whic! 


you borried 





got fifteen dol 
an as you 


a'ready made good to the sassiety, the 
hund’ed an’ thutty dollars which Rock 
Morton still owes he owes to you; so you 
a hund’ed an’ fo'ty-fiv dollar to the good 
“Ke Gaines is not on'y ol’ a th’'ee 
hund’ed-dollar fun'ral "thout waitin’ fo’ 1 


president to die, but he is 


tn ‘and i 
dollar fun val 


‘Rocksy Morton i , ry 


money wt h he owes is owin’ 


they ain't no danger to} 


‘But better’n all that, 








Bri tober 
mn, The Over the River Buryin’ Sassiet 
ain not on’y on its feenancial feet again 


it’s gone an’ boug! 


yu 


I ‘ i 
eat l-dollar fun'ral fo’ t 
lars which n 

n 





nakes a hund’ 
as made. What you t 
Cashus Roberson shoo} 
vonderingly. He did a littl 


ing . Sufferin’ tr ' Law 
is a wonder sho’ nuff! "¢ 
1in’t nobody los’ no n’ an 


is five hund’ed an’ « 


good an’ ev’ybody is happy 


on’erstan’ how that come 


Lawy rr Evans Chew 


alrily “The an ver to tha 


Brother Roberson, an’ st 
bore in mind: It a 


good lawyer 


e'f a fine th’ee 
a il d do 
I-dolla r pront it 
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in the Booklet 
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In ‘Booklets as in Stores 


HE finest merchandise is not likely t when you select your engravings and the paper 


sell readily in a poorly lighted store. that 1s to carry their impression, 


] 


he money invested by  progressiv Phe right paper virtually increases the visi- 


] ' . es ~ 
merchants to secure adequate lighting for thei bility of what 1s printed upon it. 


stores is proof of their belief in a relation by There is a Warren Standard Printing Paper 
tween seeing and buying. expressly intended for any class of printing you 


5 


may contemplate. 
Similarly, with your booklet-——whether : , . . . 
Consider these things: the article itself and 
to sell a rifle or a rug, suitings or silverware é' en ' ' 
. ; : ' the kind of illustration that will best present it 
the right paper for your printing will help . a — ee 
, with the effect you desire; your appropriation; 
readers to see yout product as it should bye . até " , 
the extent of the edition; and, finally, the results 
seen, Then increa ed contidence | . : ' 
. tne booklet is expected to bring. 
larger percentage of sales. 


Then select that one of the Warren Standard 

The wall-paper pattern that cannot be d Printing Papers which has been made for ex- 
cided upon in the dingy store interior may be actly that combination of factors. There 1s 
carried to the window. But, for your booklet, such a paper, and you will find it among the 
you determine, irretrievably, whether or not Warren Standards, because they cover every 


your merchandise will be seen as it reall ; important book-paper printing need, 
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roating papers : 
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ervice from Cleanly Containers 


There’s a great menace in the use of unsanitary, wrong principled water coolers, 
in which dirty, germ laden ice comes in contact with the water. ‘They are frequently 
a cause of illness and epidemics. Install “NX TH CENTURY” Coolers in office, 
store and factory. They are absolutely sanitary and pay for themselves quickly in 


time savings, ice savings and increased ethciency of employees. 
XK th CENTURY 


In the “NNTH CENTURY” Cooler which accounts for the fact that 7 uses fur 
no ice can come in contact with the water less we than other coolers. 

“C & H” DISPENSERS —Whiat is 
true of “XNXTH CENTURY” Coolers is 
true of ““C & H’’ Dispensers for serving 
fruit juices and other soft drinks. It pays 
to see that the drink you buy is drawn 
e ; from these absolutely sanitary dispensers. 
harmfully cold. ‘Vhe ice container of the Write for our Cooler and Dispenser 
“XAXTH CENTURY” Cooler is made catalog. We are authorities on the subject 


f *Pibrotta,’’? a non-conductor of heat, of the cooling or dispensing of beverages. 
ORDLEYé&LJAYES—= 


O © dito kz BNOOQWUWARTERS) 
Established 1889 


and contaminate it. Its patented ‘°C & H”’ 
Push Faucet will not collect sediment, get 
foul or drip and soil floors. ‘The water 
is always served at just the right degree 
of coolness — never unpleasantly and 


6 Leonard St., Dept. D New York City 
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pate , Keeler or Small Tub 
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where to 





get tl, Oval Baby Bath 
























Once the decision was registered every- 
thing else was incidental to Lloyd George. 
In my box at the hotel I found a tele- 
phone message from that most devoted of 
all secretaries, J. T. Davies, who has been 
the principal buffer between Lloyd George 
and an eager and inquiring world these past 
turbulent years. The substance of the mes- 
sage was that on account of the unexpected 
journey to Bristol my appointment was off. 
But I was determined not to set sail for 
America without having seen Lloyd George. 
I called Davies up and told him of my de- 
termination. He was polite and regretful, 
and added: ‘‘On account of the unexpected 
trip to Bristol in the morning all appoint- 
ments with the Minister are canceled.” 

“Why can’t I go along with him?” I 
suggested. 

I could hear Davies’ little gasp of aston- 
ishment. After a moment he said: ‘That 
sort of thing isn’t done over here.” 

“Then it is high time to begin,”’ I an- 
swered. “I have traveled with Roosevelt 
and Wilson. We think nothing of it in 
America. If I went down to Bristol with 
the Minister it would solve my whole 
problem.” 

“Well, I'll ask him and ring you up in 
the morning,” rejoined Davies. 

I happened to know that the train for 
Bristol left Paddington at eleven o'clock, 
and I also knew that if the matter was left 
until the last moment it was doomed, so | 
retorted: “Ask him now, and I will ring 
you up within an hour.” I wanted to safe 
guard this final chance in every way. 

At six o’clock Davies informed me that 
the Minister would be glad to have me go 
down in the morning, but I was not to talk 
to him going down. 

We made the trip to Bristol on the reg 
ular train. What the British call a saloor 
arriage was place d at Lloyd George's di 
posal It was one large compartment 
fitted with divans and easy-chairs and wit} 











a table in the center. 


How He Prepares His Speeches 


On this trip I got my first glimpse into 
the method by which Lloyd George ha 


technical 


been able to master so many 
tas} When he got on the trai: he had not 
written his Bristol speech, which was one of 
the most important that he had been called 
upon to deliver up to that time for the rea 
son that he was to deal with a whole or 

ganization of the Ministry of Munitior 

and its relations to labor. This meant that 
he had to marshal an immense mass of 
highly complicated data in a short time 

He did then what he has always done. He 
took four experts with him. Like an ani 
mated human sponge he absorbed the very 
wellsprings of their knowledge and experi 
ence on the way down. One was an effi 
ciency engineer, another atrained organizer, 
the third one of the best-known munitior 

authorities in the world, and the fourth wa 
a machinery zard. Throughout that two- 
hour journey Lloyd George bristled .with 
questions. Occasionally he made a note 

In the town hall of the historic little city 
he spoke with an ease, authority and fluency 
that gave his hearers the impression that 
he had been engaged in munitions all hi 
life and never expected to do anything else 
It was just one other evidence of the man’ 
genius of assimilation. Only Roosevelt ap- 
proached him in this highly useful talent. 

This seems to be as good a place as any 
to explain Lloyd George’s speech-writing 
system. He seldom writes out an address 
in full. He puts .down certain headings, 
which sometimes consist of only half a 
dozen words. They not only give him the 
cue to a thought but start him on a whole 
peroration. Before speaking he usually re- 
hearses the whole effort in his mind. When 
he first entered public life he frequently de- 
claimed his speeches privately before small 
groups of newspaper men. They were the 
proverbial dog on which he tried them. I 
saw the notes on the great speech he made 
at the American luncheon given in London 
in April, 1917, to celebrate our entry into 
the war. They comprised less than a dozen 
small typewritten sheets. The world will 
have to depend in the main upon public 
stenographers forthe Lloyd George speeches 
in permanent form. 

It was at Bristol that I first came under 
the spell of the Lloyd George eloquence 
I have listened to most of the great orators 
of my time. None approaches him in 
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ADVENTURES IN INTERVIEWING LLOYD 





(Continued from Page 7) 


witchery of word or wealth of imagery. His 
voice is like a silver bell that vibrates with 
emotion. His almost flawless phraseology 
is no studied art but a purely spontaneous 
thing. Words seem to flow from him in a 
ceaseless stream. He is a consummate ac- 
tor. The stage lost a great star when he 
went into politics. 

All this is by way of introduction. On 
the return trip to London after the Bristol 
speech I got my first real glimpse of Lloyd 
George, and my first interview. It had a 
picturesque setting, moving yet serene. 
The dingy old railway carriage seemed to 
take on a certain shadowy softness in the 
early twilight. Yet we rushed past camps 
where flags flew and soldiers cheered the 
train as it passed. 

The remarkable little man whose words 
had just flashed to the uttermost ends of 
the Empire sat silent in a big chair. He 
had spoken in a hot and crowded hall, his 
long hair hung damp over a wilted collar, 
he was visibly tired. But Lloyd George is 
never still for long. He began to talk, and 
was soon engaged in his favorite occupation 
of asking questions. He is the champion 
interviewer of interviewers. 


artisan but against the American as well 
The war on the battlefield was won by a 
weight of metal, and victory in the blood- 
less war after the war will be largely deter- 
mined by bulk of industrial output 

That first meeting with Lloyd George be- 
gan an acquaintance that lasted throughout 
the war. The sequence of my interviews 
with him tells the story of his public serv- 
ice. When I returned to England he had 
become Secretary of State for War. Here 
he provided one of the many contrasts of 
his life of contrasts. The pugnacious paci- 
fist of the Boer War became a war lord in 
the war of wars! 

When the ill-fated Kitchener went down 
on the Hampshire Lloyd George moved up 
a notch and became his successor. Kitch- 
ener was a big man-—a colossus in more 
ways than one. His office was a high-ceiled 
room of rather stately proportions on the 
second floor of the War Office, in White- 
hall. He sat in a coronation chair at a 
flat-topped desk at the end of the cham- 
ber. Through the window he could see the 
steel-clad Horse Guards, immovable as 
equestrian statues, guarding the famous 
parade ground, one of the sights of London 














Conscription was becoming a storm cen- 
ter. Northcliffe had raised the cry for it and 
Lloyd George was full of the subject. One of 
the first questions he asked me was: ** What 
was Lincoln's attitude toward cénscrip 
tion?” Fortunately I was able to tell hir 

Lloyd George never ceases to be thi 
politician, and in the course of this first talk 
he expressed great curiosity as to whether 
our soldiers voted during the Civil War and 
how it was done. 

On this trip Lloyd George made an utter 
ance that has become a sort of universal 
maxim. We had been discussing munitior 
output when he suddenly turned to me and 
said: “‘ Do you realize that this is a war of 
machine against machine? It is a duel be 
tween the British and the German work- 
man.” 

This statement not only aptly pro- 
claimed a great war truth but a peace trut} 
as well. During the next five years Ger 
many, despite her temporary internal up- 
heavals, will move heaven and earth to 
swing back to her old-time international 
economic prestige. The Teutonic workman 
will not only be arrayed against the British 





In that room at the War Office on a day 

n October, 1916, 1 had what came to be 
a historic interview with Lloyd George 
America was still out of the war, yet Ger- 
s marching steadily to its 

doom. To both of us it seemed inevitable 
that Ameriga should sowner or later ally 
herself on tne side of justice and humanity. 
Lloyd George, as usual, had begun to talk 
in his quick fashion, asking question after 





man tupidity wa 








suestior 

The Hughes-Wilson contest for the pres- 
dency was in full swing. The dope that 
had been handed Lloyd George seemed to 
favor Hughes. The people who had ad- 

ised him gave him the impression that 
Hughes would win. He felt—and this feel- 
ing was widely shared in England—that 
the election of Hughes practically meant 
our entry into the war. I believe 1 was the 
first man to tell him that the election of Mr 
Hughes carried no such guaranty. 

As I sat in that room which held the real 
secrets of Britain’s part in the war I had 
a strong feeling that before many months 
had passed the little gray-haired man 
who talked so vehemently would be Prime 









GEORGE 


Minister of England, and I told him so. I 
recall the swift little gesture of dismissal he 
made, but I also noted the smile that brok: 
over his face 

I asked him to give me a message to the 
American people, which he did. The sub 
stance of it was that the hope of the world 
rested with us. Though he did not expres 
it in so many words it was in reality a 
veiled trumpet call to us to rally to our 
obligation in an hour of international peril 
That message, by one of the freaks of 
journalistic fortune, appeared on the day 
after Lloyd George was made Premier, and 
was cabled throughout the world 

In connection with this message occurred 
one of the many illustrations of Lloyd 
George’s remarkable memory He had 
given me the statement as we stood in the 
doorway of his office just before I said 
good-by. It was done on the spur of the 
moment and I knew that he had no copy of 
it. When I got back to New York 1 wanted 
to get an addition to the original message, 
so I cabled him what he had said, together 
with the suggestion I had in my mind. In 
his reply to me he recalled those histori 
words verbatim. Yet he had left me that 
day to plunge, as I afterward learned, into 
one of the most momentous and exacting 
conferences of the war. 

When I next saw Lloyd George he had 
realized the hope of his life and was Prime 
Minister of England. The lowly lad who 
had dreamed of the great things amid the 
mist-enshrouded Welsh hills had become 
the hope of empire and sat on the real 
throne of England, which is the Premier’ 
chair at 10 Downing Street. Opportunity 
had lifted the son of a rural schoolmaster 
and the ward of a shoemaker into the seat 
of the mighty. 


The Celebrated Number Ten 


The Lloyd George who was head of the 
British Government was not quite the same 
Lloyd George I had seen a few mont! 
before, With higher responsibilities came a 
new dignity which sat well upon him. Yet 
behind it gleamed the old fire and fery 
Lloyd George could never be sedate or staid 
any more than Roosevelt could. Yet on 
tate occasions and more especially during 
impassioned flights of oratory he rises to 
something that almost approaches a gran 
deur of manner. 

Radical that he 1S, Lloyd George fitted 
into the formal atmosphere of the Prime 
Ministry. Clearly to comprehend this 
transition you must know that the Premier 
of England lives in that famous establish 
ment familiar to all readers of English 
novels as Downing Street. It is a shrine of 
tradition. Heroes of secret-service storie 
and star figures in romances of statecraft 
usually reach this structure at some stage 
of their hectic careers. No fiction of a cer 
tain type is really complete without a gal 
lant young man who, having saved the 
papers in the case, is thanked by the Prime 
Minister in person at Number Ter be 
half of a grateful country. In real life all 
deserving Britishers with diplomatic asp 
rations are supposed to be headed for th 
goal of goals. Like the field marshal’ 
baton that is said to repose in every Frenc! 
soldier’s knapsack, and the key to the White 
House which is the birthright of every free 
born male American, the entrée to Downing 
Street awaits all undiscovered geniu 

Yet 10 Downing Street is one of the most 












unimposing of buildings. We pride o 

selves on a certain Jeffersonian simplicity of 
manner and architecture, yet this structure 
which has housed England's Premiers for 
nearly a hundred years would passed 
unobserved in the United State it i 
low, gray two-story edifice, w h face ne 
main entrance of the brooding gray bull 


the Foreign Office. On the door is a bra 
plate bearing the inseription First Lord of 
the Treasury, which is, dddly enough, the 
formal ar 1 official title of the head of the 
British Government, Or, to put it more 
curatel the First Lord of the Treasury i 
almost invarial Premier 

When you visit Lloyd George in Downing 


Street you go through practi illy the same 





formalities that attend a visit to the Presi 
dent in the White House offices, but with 
these difference In the first place it 


much easier to see the President than it 1 
to see Lloyd George; in the second place 
the attendants at the White House usually 


Continued on Page 106) 
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EAR after year this list grows. It is something more than alist of well-known 

concerns owning ten or more White Trucks. It represents a yearly progress 
in added trucks per owner—the most extensive growth of individual fleets ever 
published by a truck maker. 

The buyer of one or many trucks can have no better guide than the experience 
of those whose trucking volume affords a comparative knowledge of results. 
now 2,774 fleets in active service, totaling 33,139 White Trucks, 
all single truck installations. 


There are 
exclusive of 


The last column includes only the first three months of 1919 


1910 1910) 1912 T9ES 1914) 19T5) 1916 1917 1910 1918) 1912 1915 1916 1917 


Abraham & Straus 

Air Nitrates Corporation 

All Russia Zemsky & Cities Union 
B. Altman & Company 
\luminum Co. of America Interests 
American Ambulance Field Service 
American Can Company 

American Petroleum Company 
American Railway Express Cos. 
American Red Cross Society 
American Steel & Wire Company 
American Stores Company 

Americ 
Ammen Transportation Company 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 
Arlington Mills 

Armour & Company 

Associated Bell Telephone Cos 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation 
City of Atlanta 

Atlanta Baggage & Cab Co 
Atlantic Ice & Coal Corporation 
Atlantic Refining Company 

Auto Livery Company 

The Bailey Company 

City of Baltimore 

Baltimore Transit Company 

The Barrett Company 

Bellevue & Allied Hospitals 
Stedman Bent 

Best & Company 

William Bingham Company 
Samuel Bingham's Sons Mfg. Co. 
Bloomingdale Brothers 

Boggs & Buhl, Inc 

Bohlen-Huse Coal & Ice Co. 
Henry Bosch Company 

City of Boston 

Boulevard Transportation Co. 
Bradford Baking Company 

The Brandt Company 

Broadway Taxi Operating Co. 
Brooklyn Alcatraz Asphalt Co. 
Bry-Block Mercantile Co. 

P. Ht. Butler Company 

Hi. M. Byltlesby & Co., Inc. 
Caddo Parish, Louisiana 
California Baking Company 
Carolina Public Service Co 
Chapin-Sacks Manufacturing Co. 
Chero-Cola Bottling Companies 


an War Relief Clearing House 
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0 0 0 10 ity of Chicago 

0 0 0 0 hicago Fire Insurance Board 

0 0 10 10 tities Service Co. Interests 

8 tark's Bus Line 

0 learing House Parcel Delivery Co. 
0 ity of Cleveland 

7 : 3. . jeveland-Akron Bag Company 

0 2 teveland Builders Supply Co. 

14 teveland Electric Iluminating Co. 
0 : leveland Provision Company 

5 teveland Transfer Company 


9 2 37 eveland & Sandusky Brewing Co. 


0 lub Cab Corporation 
7 3 ioca-Cola Bottling Companies 


0 ‘onsol. Gas, El. Light & Power Co. 


onsolidated Rendering Co. 
Lontinental Oil Company 

0 tuban Government 

13 tudahy Packing Company 

8 5 tulbertson Bros. Company 

0 Jannemiller Grocery Co. 

15 7 James DeMallie 

| 7 Dominion of Canada 

Dunn & Ruth 

Ek. I. DuPont de Nemours Pdr. Co. 
East Ohio Gas Company 
Eastern Torpedo Company 

l. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
Emerick Motor Bus Company 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. 

Owen H. Fay Livery Company 
Fenway Garage Company 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Fly & Hobson Company 
Foster & Kleiser, Inc. 

Harry V. Franks 

Frederick & Nelson, Inc 
Freedom Oil Works Company 
General Baking Company 
General Petroleum Company 
Georgia Fruit Exchange 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Gilman Motor Trucking Co. 
Gimbel Brothers 

Glacier Park Transportation Co. 
Adolf Gobel, Inc. 

J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gray Construction Company 
Great Northern Paper Company 
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1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 p 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1947 pn 
Greenfield Elec. Light & Power Co. 0 3 6 9 10 13 13 14 City of St. Louis 0 0 0 0 6 9 10 i4 
Gulf Refining Company 0 1 9 29 81 172 463 563 663 Saks & Company 0 0 0 0 10 10 10 10 10 
Halle Brothers Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 13 13 Salt Lake Transportation Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 15 
Haverty Furniture Company 0 0 0 0 2 6 |, Be & San Bernardino M't'n Auto Line 0 1 3 4 6 6 9 14 15 
Hawaii County, T. H. 0 0 2 9 9 9 10 Ii 16 City of San Francisco 0 0 0 1 1 1 i $ 10 
H. J. Heinz Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 19 26 San Francisco Drayage Co. 0 0 0 0 1 3 10 10 10 
rhe Higbee Company 2 4 5 6 10 10 10 12 12 Schmidt & Ziegler, Ltd. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 il 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 0 1 3 5 6 8 10 9 12 Andrew Schoch Grocery Co. 0 0 0 0 0 6 6 11 il 
Joseph Horne Company 5 12 15 24 33 39 47 47 2 Schulze Baking Company 1 1 9 15 17 22 23 2% 3 | 
J... Hudson Company 0 0 0 0 0 10 17 20 20 Seiple & Wolf 0 0 0 1 2 2 10 10 10 
lluebner Toledo Breweries Co. 0 0 0 0 0 1 6 8 11 Franklin Simon & Company 0 0 0 3 6 10 14 14 17 
bE. Vv. Hull 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 il W.& J. Sloane ee | 6 1 86 WW ®t 23 623 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 Smith & Hicks, Ine. 0 0 0 0 0 0 $ 13 13 
Imperial Oil Company, Ltd. 0 1 1 1 1 1 12 42 43 Spear & Company 0 0 1 7 & 6 22 2 
Independent Brewing Co. of Pgh. 1 1 2 5 5 11 28 ati 42 Standard Oil Co. of California 1 3 4 6 7 26 67 97 #11 
Jones Store Company 0 2 2 5 6 10 14 7 67 Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 1 4 5 9 59 122 168 201 214 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores, Inc. 0 0 10 16 8624 44 80 06800 66 Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky 0 1 2 4 5 9 48 75 121 
Kaufmann & Baer Company 0 0 0 1 10 45 51 59 60 Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 0 i 1 i 1 1 2 5 5% 
Edward F. Kelly 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 5 5 Standard Oil,Co. of Nebraska 0 0 0 0 . 2 YF Ff 
«. D. Kenny Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 41 45 Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 0 0 1 1 1 1 $ tH] 65 
Hlenry Knight & Son 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 10 Standard Oil Co. of New York 2 6 is 35 OR F113 230 363 450 
PMheodor Kundtz Company 3 7 8 9 10 i 12 13 17 Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 0 1 1 1 10 17 «28 6 42 
J. William Lee & Son 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 13 13 Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 0 0 2 5 3 4 4 6 10 
Fred T. Ley & Company 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 10 13 Stark-Tuscarawas Brewing Co. 0 0 0 1 1 2 7 12 12 
Leyte Land Transportation Co 0 0 3 6 10 12 14 14 14 Sterling & Welch Company 2 4 7 7 Ss § 11 14 14 
Liberty Baking Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 15 Stern Brothers 0 0 fs 18 1s ” 21 22 22 
Lit Brothers 0 0 0 0 0 © 17 %6© 2F Stewart Taxi Service Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 is 29 13 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 2 il Stone & Webster Interests 0 1 i 1 2 2 a) 244 =O 
Los Angeles Brewing Company 0 0 2 7 13 14 15 17 17 Strawbridge & Clothier 0 0 0 2 4 4 9 15 15 
Los Angeles Ice & Cold Storage Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 10 10 Stroehmann’s Vienna Bakery 0 0 0 2 2 2 10 10 il 
Henry C. Lytton & Sons (The Hub 0 6 7 > 11 12 12 Swift & Company 0 0 0 2 2 10 101 109) 127 
McCreery & Company 6 6 8 8 Ss II 15 15 15 lacoma Bottling Works 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 10 
G. M. McKelvey Company 0 0 1 1 6 8 Is 18 Is The Taxi Company 0 0 0 0 2 4 13 13 14 
R. H. Macy & Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 15 15 laxicab Association, Inc. 0 0 0 26 40 706 «150 «951 151 
Mandel Brothers 0 9 10 15 16 17 17 17 17 lelling-Belle Vernon Company 0 3 i 4 9 It li i .. 
City of Manila 0 0 3 5 3 7 cs h Ferminal Taxicab Company 0 0 20 36 of O61 Of 82) R2 
A. C. Marshall Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 15 lhe ‘Texas Company 0 0 0 0 0 ) il i! i! 
State of Massachusetts 0 1 4 4 4 5 il 11 11 Twin City Motor Bus Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 19 
The May Company 0 0 0 4 I! 5 226 2% 27 Union Carbide & Carbon Co. Int's 1 1 1 2 3 6 16 IW 2 
Mesaba Transportation Company 0 0 0 0 0 2 15 is) 20 Union Oil Company of California 0 0 0 1 10 8=22 43° 156 216 
Michelin Tire Company 0 1 2 3 3 > 11 il Union Transfer Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 11 1 
Cc. W. Miller Transfer Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 United Gas Imp't Co. Interests 0 0 0 2 S 15 41 64 64 
H. W. Mollenauer & Brother 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 S 10 United States Baking Co 0 0 0 0 1 2 2 1} 14 
City of Nashville 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 30 2 United States Rubber Co 0 0 0 1 2 5 5 9 14 
National Casket Company 0 0 2 10 #14 15 19 21 24 U.S. Post Office Department 0 0 0 21 27 104 132 298 445 
Province of New Brunswick 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 20 20 U.S. Steel Corporation Interests 0 0 1 1 2 ] 5 12 17 
State of New Jersey 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 6 16 Kk. H. Vare 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 5 i! 
State of New York 0 0 3 3 3 5 29 37 37 F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc. 0 0 0 1 2 $ 5 12 14 
City of New York 0 1 7 11 2 @  &@ Bw & Wall Street Taxicab Company 0 0 0 0 0 o 4 So 8 
N. Y. Board of Fire Underwriters 0 0 2 6 S 16 20 20 20 John Wanamaker 0 0 0 0 0 6 27 37 47 
New York State Railways 0 0 0 0 0 1 5 10 10 Ward Baking Company 0 0 0 0 0 12 54 ib 7b 
Province of Nova Scotia 0 0 0 1 0 0 i) 0 10 Raphael Weill & Company 0 0 0 0 0 10 10 12 12 
Ohio Oil Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 Westcott Express Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 % 6 
Omaha Taxicab Company 0 0 0 0 6 8 17 17 17 Western Electric Company 0 0 2 4 5 5 9 9 
Onondaga County, SF 0 0 0 0 1 3 5 10 16 Western Meat Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 i! 12 
Oppenheim, Collins & Company 0 0 0 6 20 21 27 27 0 Westinghouse-Church- Kerr Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 1) 
Pacific Mills 0 0 3 4 4 7 12 14 17 R. H. White Company 0 0 0 0 0 1 rt 13 13 
Frank Parmelee Company 0 0 0 9 9 18 28 28 28 J. G. White & Co., Inc., Interests 0 1 1 1 1 i 4 16 19 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Co. 0 0 0 0 0 7 s 15 19 White Bus Line Company 0 0 0 0 0 i) 5 12 16 
State of Pennsylvania 0 0 0 0 1 2 5 6% White Taxicab Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 11 it 
Philadelphia Electric Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 5 Is White Transit Company 0 i 1 2 6 9 1% ») ‘i 
Pierce Oti Corporation 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 23 E. H. Wiener Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 
Pike’s Peak Auto Highway Co. 0 0 0 c 0 12 15 15 16 Woodward & Lothrop, Inc 0 1 4 5 , 1 7 14 14 
City of Pittsburgh 0 2 9 14 14 15 15 15 15 Geo. Worthington Company 0 0 1 2 2 2 ' s 10 
H. & S. Pogue Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 12 Yellowstone Park Transp. Co 0 0 0 0 0 0 106 12 I2 
Portland Sebago Ice Company 0 0 0 0 2 4 5 5 1! Yosemite Transportation Co. 0 0 0 1 7 7 25 27 24 
Prairie Oil & Gas Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2d Zettlemeyer Coal Company 0 0 1 2 2 5 H 5 10 
Progressive Transfer Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 46 Zumstein Taxicab Company 0 0 0 2 2 6 10 20 25 
Pullman Taxicab Company 0 0 0 0 10 10) = 3 3 | 13 
Quaker City Cab Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 75 100 100 54 194 495 1001 1704 26001 5147 7446 9227 
Remar Company 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 o tt 
Rieck-MecJunkin Dairy Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 16 86023 - - - > 1 
Riverside Taxi Service Co. 0 0 0 0 5 15 15 15 15 THE WHITE COM | A N Y 
Rocky Mountain Park Transp. Co. 0 0 2 2 , 3 21 23 33 
The Rosenbaum Company 1 1 2 il 23 8 43 40 Youno 
rhomas J. Ryan + &- © 6 «© i: 2-8 Cleveland 
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“Allright,” I rey 

At six o'clock Nort} 
call on the Prime Minister, who wa 
and happy mood. Thing 
well. Then, as often d 
years, Lloyd George 
which the fortunes of war were 
He talked brilliantly I told him precisely 
what I had told Northcliffe, and he 
to be interested Whatever project I had 
in mind for closer Anglo-American relation 
ship were soon to be side-tracked. America 
entered the 
incidental 
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“| hear you ar 
o. I should like to have y 
French soldier, who is oa 
man. He is Englisl 
He rang a bell and ‘ r to 
General Nivelle which produced in fac 
simile in this article. Poor Nivelle! He had 
just ceeded Marshal Joffre as Con 
mander in Chief of the French Armies. H 
name was becoming a household 
everyw here 
had about 
something of the lity of ro 
adventure His re however, 
Before that crowded year ended 


and 


1 George performed 
acts for me 

France to \ l r 
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uu meet a great 
remarkable 
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A man of charm and gr: he 
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portrait hung 
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Was brief 
he had been hurled from his eminence 
was almost a forgotten figure 

Shortly before I left France No 
vember I heard indirectly from him through 
a friend of mine—a British who 
had seen him in Morocco, where he was in 
charge of the Frenc! onscious of 
the injustice that had been heaped upon 
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important matters. Each of these 
has a profound re 
Northcliffe’s attitude 
George reveals his whole 
Despite the fact that he 
ladder on which the 
present 


trutl 


ense, though he conferred 
many 
powerful personage 
pect for the other 
Lloyd 
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toward 
jourr 
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Welshman climbed 

nence which means he 
the fight against Asquit! 
from making any entangling political 
alliances. Thus he himself free 


se or attack Lloyd George or any 
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carried o 


he has refrained 


has kept 
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one ¢€ t 
At atime when Lloyd George and Nort} 
» were supposed to be as thick 
peas in a pod Northcliffe said to me: 
hould not hesitate to attack Lloyd George 
if | thought that the needs of 
country demanded it.” 
Northcliffe did open up on Lloyd George, 
people and the net result 
made on the publisher by 
Premier in his speech delivered in the 
House of Commons on April sixteenth last, 
when he rendered an account of his steward 


as two 


in a moment 
the 
as most know, 


was the attack 


thre 


ship at the Peace Conference. 

This battle between two Napoleons 
h a dictator in his own 
whole new political line-up in England. Ir 
next Northcliffe wil 
have a conspicuous I shall tell among 
Lord Beaverbrook 


; prem 


eat way means a 


article, in which 
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how he and 


my 
other things 
ip possible, 


unwritten stories of the 


made Lloyd George 
which is one of the 
war 

I refer to the Northcliffe episode here to 
emphasize one outstanding Lloyd George 
quality, which is his courage. Paraphras 
ing Henry Clay’s famous remark, he would 
sometimes rather be courageous than right 

Lloyd George is never quite so charming 
as when he is host. In July, 1918, I went 
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h him in Downing Street 
As in the case of the President of the United 
States, a British Prime Minister lives where 
The living rooms in the building 
on the sec fl In a corner of 
the state dining room Lloyd George has his 
breakfasts. It is his favorite time 
to entertain. Nearly every morning when 
in town you can find half a dozen in- 
teresting personages gathered at his table, 
and flow of conversation is brilliant 
and worth while. Lloyd George is always 
the fountainhead of the mental gayety. 

I refer to this particular luncheon be- 
cause there were only five persons present, 
and one of them was Sir Horace Plunkett, 
the Irish leader, who is so well known in 
America, where he frequently visits. The 
Irish Convention, which was a 


r Lloyd 
Creorge the id 


a originated 
vith Northcliffe, was in session Sir 
Horace was chairman of the body, which 
represented one of the many attempts 
made to solve the eternal Irish problem. 
It almost gave Lloyd George more annoy- 
ance and anxiety during the war than the 
whole German effort 

He earnestly 
the manner best a 


e works 


ire all ma oor 


famous 
he is 


the 


project thoug! 


and sincerely desired to 
lapted to Irish 
nterest ile has a great deal of the Celt 
n him, and therefore is keenly sympathetic 
vit! 


ettle it ir 


that race. 

seen Sir Horace 
nee the o | Irish Convention. 
He r v He knew the 
pedig ractically every 
am 


; that I 
out more about and and the 
Irish que during that half hour 


had 


Lloyd George not 


name and 
delegate I 
found 
ben 
of masterly cross-examination than I 
ever known before 
Having exhausted the 
moment Llovd Ge 
and p] stions about America’ 
preparations for var I was fresh from 
, and I rattled off America’s immense 
th a joyou faction 
’s face 
then he wouldinterject 

Non England felt a deep r 

tion when America recorded her great 
sion in Apt ;. Nor was it inspired 

y | need of us. Lloyd 
George always hi abiding admiration 
for the United States, and it was no lan- 
guage of diplomacy when he welcomed us 
to the real brotherhood of men. 

In this I am betraying no 
ecret when I say that it wa Lloyd George 
who persuaded Northcliffe to head the 
British War Mission to the United States. 
Aside from his to have Britain 

he knew that no 


be served in 
amba 
that 


Irish business for 


the rge turned to me 


ied me with que 


home 
program Ww ati 
Creorge beamed 


ini 


entirely DY the 


connection 


desire 
America, 
he could send to us in 
} 


wel- 


ador whom 
critical hour could be quite so 
come, nor did any Englishman understand 
us so well as the man with whom he is 


very 


now engaged in bitter struggle. 


American Traits 


Another that Lloyd 
George rendered us was his appointment 
of Lord Reading as Special Ambassador 
to the United No individual in 
England perhaps is closer to the Premier 
than the great lawyer who temporarily left 
the Lord Chief Justiceship to play a 
trenuous part in the war 

Every time I saw Lloyd George I tried to 
persuade him to come to America. I as- 
sured him—and I believe I am right in my 
surmise—that no alien, regardless of party, 
country or service, who might visit the 
United States would have such hearty and 
spontaneous welcome 

In many respects Lloyd George is almost 
as much American as he is Welsh or Eng- 
lish. This leads me logically to the really 
remarkable parallel between him and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Lloyd George is certainly 
the British Roosevelt, wielding the imperial 
big stick. Sach of these men filled the first 
page and the public interest of his day. 
The little Welshman, however, is not so 
reckless with his speech as was his American 
prototype. 

Lloyd George, for example, never has 
the ‘“‘short and ugly word.” 
He has no Ananias Club in which to bury 
those whom he repudiates or who differ 
with his polities. With the exception of his 
attack on Lord Northcliffe last April he 
prefers contemptuous silence to abuse. He 
is a prize forgetter. 

I do not think I ever had a conversation 
with Lloyd George in which Roosevelt's 
name did not crop upin some way. Frankly 
speaking, these two men were so much alike 
in temperament and impulsiveness—each 


distinct 


service 


states 


isn 


recourse to 
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one dramatized himself in his every action 
that had they been thrown constantly to- 
gether | doubt if they would have been 
entirely congenial. Lloyd George admired 
Roosevelt more than Roosevelt admired 
him. I can illustrate this with an incident 
that I have never before related. 

Whenever I returned from the war I 
usually brought Roosevelt a personal greet- 
ing from some of its leading figures. Once 
it was an informal invitation to visit Sir 
Douglas Haig. More often I conveyed a 
message from Lloyd George. On one such 
occasion I followed it up with an account 
of Lloyd George’s spectacular activities 
Roosevelt listened as patiently as he could 

When I finished he snapped out in char 
acteristic fashion: “The trouble with your 
friend Lloyd George is that he thinks ir 
terms of parliamentary majorities.” 

When you consider that perhaps no one 
in America was more addicted to plurali- 
ties than the Colonel this remark is rather 
illuminating. 

Lloyd George and Roosevelt met in 
London in 1910. It was just after the for 
mer President’s famous Guild Hall speech 
and at the close of his triumphal tour across 
Europe. Lloyd George did not himself tell 
me the following story of what happened 
when they met, but I got it from one of his 
ends. The men foregathered at a 
luncheon at which the only other guest was 
Mr. Asquith, who was then Premier. Lloyd 
George had a great many questions that he 
wanted to ask Roosevelt, and expected to 
have some considerable part in the conver- 
sation. The inevitable Rooseveltian thing 
happened—the guest of honor did all the 
tall Lloyd George is reported to have 


, ° 
closest fr 


alking 
projected a single line about the weather. 


Barrie on Roosevelt 


This reminds me of a Roosevelt story of 
the same kind told me by Sir James M 
Barrie. These two men of widely different 
personalities and temperaments were close 
per friends. It was typical of the 
extraordinary range of Roosevelt's interest 
and affection that he should love Peter 
Pan and his creator. When Barrie made 
his last visit to the United States, in 1913, 
to visit Ch ; Frohman he spent a day at 
Oyster Bay 

“What did you talk about?” I asked 


sonal 


arie 


him. 

Barrie, who is a shy little man, smaller 
even in stature than Lloyd George, replied 
with a humorous twinkle in his eye: ‘‘ Roose- 
velt talked the whole time. All that I was 
able to interject into the conversation was 
‘Colonel, you and your four sons seem to 
constitute the whole United States Army.’”’ 

I was in England when Quentin Roose 
velt went to his gallant death 
over there mourned him more than 
tiny Scotchman who knows so well 
heart of youth 

Several years ago when I was asked to 
reduce Lloyd George to a formula I made 
it up as follows: “He is fifty per cent 
Roosevelt in the virility and forcefulness of 
his character; fifteen per cent Bryan in the 
purely demagogic phase of his make-up, 
while the rest is canny Celt opportunism.”’ 
I think it still holds good. He incarnates 
vigor and vision. 

In one important quality there was a 
vast difference between Roosevelt and 
Lloyd George. Roosevelt was an omnivor- 
ous reader and remembered everything he 
read. Lloyd George on the other hand 
seldom reads a book. Yet he manages to 
know everything that is going on. Fre 
quently he has books read to him, and he 
uses these digests with great effect. One 
reason why he does not read books is that 
he is restless and impatient. He chafes at 
routine. He has the vision of the larger 
things, but he resents the detail and the 
drudgery essential to their fulfillment. His 
maxim for letterwriters and visitors 
“Make it brief.” 

The only book that I ever heard him 
discuss was by an American. One day at 
luncheon in Downing Street the conversa- 
tion turned to American humor, which he 
admires greatly. Somebody spoke of Mr 
Dooley, whereupon Lloyd George kindled 
up and expressed great admiration for the 
picturesque sage of Archey Road. “I have 
always liked Mr. Dooley,” he said. 

Lloyd George lacks Roosevelt's astonish- 
ing versatility. He is not an outdoor man 
except that he is an ardent golfer. It is his 
only recreation. Roosevelt could shoot as 
well as he wrote. He hit the bull’s-eye with 
bullets as with words. He knew something 

(Concluded on Page 110) 
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A partial list of Wilson's Cer 
tified Products sold under 
our ‘‘money-back’’ guarantee: 


Sweet Corn 
Green Peas 
bars . \] HEN you open a can of Wilson's Certified Tomatoes you 
Beets /V see instantly why they deserve not only our certified label, 
“past -orobae yg but the “money-back” guarantee which it carries. 
Asparagus Tips 
California Peaches ° ~ 
ra ee Big, firm, plump, ruddy tomatoes, they are—grown from seed of 
panasenal our selection—gathered and put up in their full-ripe freshness 
Blueberries a - ° ‘ : 
Raspberries and flavor. Their fine quality appeals to you immediately. 
' Strawberries 
Pumpkin . ; . 4 
Catsup Like all foods bearing the Wilson label, they have been selected, 
—" handled and prepared with respect—such respect and care as your 
Jams own mother would show were she to put them up for you herself. 
Preserves 
Peanut Butter 
| — Meat Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certified canned fruits, vegetables, 
rdir and table specialties, as well as for Wilson’s Certified Ham and 


Sardines 


' a Bacon. If he does not yet have them in stock, we can supply 
\ a him at once as our distribution is national. 

4 Oleomargarine 

; Ham 

| Bacon 


} Coffee 
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Electric Clothes Washer 













EN make impressive monuments of 
steel or stone—but the monuments that 


mean most to humanity are the ‘‘milestones”’ 


What Eden Users Say that mark emancipation from tyranny, slavery and 
I y “It would take a bur I have been he the Home Eco 
to get that Eden out of my laundry.” nomics Department in the University drudgery. 
t I wouldn't part | Home Economics teacher, 1 
a I - - os , e ne ont * : i a t . . . . 
Eden's uperations. “hen, too. the factory. MONS ND & Among the great labor-saving inventions of the 
into tare several lange rugn and On| Su Sent world, the Eden Electric Clothes Washer holds 
Duluth, Minn, 3808 Woodland Ave. in highestpraise of it It ‘to its place today in women’s hearts as a monument 
ymvol $000) which payment was the last (Signed) MRS. E. G. DRIFFILL, to their freedom from the age-old tyrannies of 
a "T'wish you to Encl sed please find order fo wash-day. 
‘ P . y we ca € ) 7 ing 1 song wr i ery - 
thorough acquaint with it. It doe two and one-half years. 1 Ne ; ; whi . : : 
ier ah cscnil moacs te apa Wem tn, ot igual, Looe, ond Serving and Saving—earning its own way as it goes 
pe amend Si agit a ae troduced the Ede aan Saeet : . ° ° ° 
A cockd ect be depemcl ct.” "ake compeny here.can got, bette —it has earned an enviable and indispensable place 
(Siz 1) G.C. ASHMAN t t your fr I ind w 
Chief Chemist, Testing. Laboratori pls ot in many thousands of homes. 
I a, AUGUST W HADI 


Brokaw-Eden Manufacturing Co., Alton, III. 





Conctuded from Page 106) 
about everyt ing Lloyd CLeorge 
fined himself to pe 
which do not always ’ i 
Yet mncerned no man 
perhaps has filled suc variety of p 
posts He has been successively Pre 
of the Board of Trade, Chancellor of 
Exchequer, Minister of Munitions, Secre- 
tury of State for War and Prime Minister 
It is an unprecedented record 

All this means that Roose 
d George, whose 


1iLics ane tate 


o far as public 


velt was much 
more profound than Lloy 
ntelligence has been char 
and hasty His 


juence always carry 


acterized as bril 


liant personality and 


when his logic is 


still another fundamental dif- 

ce between Lloyd George and Roose 

The Rough Rider was a prolific letter 
writer He was never more in 
than when he was | ow 

preaching 

respondence thé 


imyiny ¢ 
through the 
t wa 
vas original dovd Crt 
letter unle 

+ ] ? 


cause of his : ion to le 


orge ney 
iterally pt 
er 
Ceorge ha 

Unanswered 

dom than eccentr 
Few damaging or in 
will rise up against 
that he follow arul 
star in the tr 
_ (luay, which 


write, and 


oubled | 


you 
I will con 
Lloyd George 
ing one supreme } ) 

common, It gift of phrase 
ing. R t’ had the 
whip; ; have a hig! 
No man of | 
Lloyd Georg 


master 


I have alt 
eloquence 


it bac 


ind 


but when ut 


ippre 
ear like stratr 
imile of the 
on the 
humanity 
triumph when he 

We have been living in a 
yeneratior We have 
and too indulgent; 
Ifish: and the 


m il 


} 


alle for 
comfortable 


been 
too ter? 
scourged us to an elevatio 
© the 
a nation he great pe 
forgotten, of Honor, Duty, Pa 
clad } 
nacle of Sacrifice | 
finger to heaven.” 
In this 
touched what v 
high spot in the Lleyd 
You have beheld the orator veeping 
ple off thei feet Mi 
ter in his office removed from the cal 
you have watched the play of |! persot 
ity. Yet the Why } Lloyd 
George?” remains wered 
This means that we mu 
behind the externals. If ever a human 
being followed a star of success that being 
is Lloyd George. He is essentially a man of 
destiny. Uncanny things have continually 
happened to lift him into power and pron 
inence. Men died; empires crumbled 
idols tottered to their fall; the 
shook in a mighty cataclysm. On all thi 
mass of state and human Lloyd 
George mounted to the heights. He seized 
hour and made it his own in a 
stirring as was ever framed in 


everlasting thing 
in glittering white 


more or le 
have 
hae 


you have seen the 


que tion 
unan 


t now probe 


whole world 
débris 


the great 
romance as 
fiction 

More than once he trembled precariously 
on the edge of the precipice; often he 
seemed to be riding for a fall. Yet no mat- 
ter how the storm blew Lloyd George has 
invariably landed on his feet. This acro 
batic performance constitutes his favorite 
indoor sport. It helps to answer the ques 
ion ‘“* Why is Lloyd George? 

Lloyd George has one certain refuge in 
ime of stress. Being of the people he goes 
traight to his own. He has never failed of 

idication so far. Through this process he 


sensational 


cored some of his most 
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triumphs. The episode with Maj. Gen. 
Frederick B. Maurice will illustrate. 
Maurice was Director of Military Opera- 
tions at the War Office. Part of his job was 
to supply the War Cabinet with informa- 
tion about the armies in the field. A differ- 
ence of opinion rose between the Prime 
Minister and Maurice during the spring of 
1918. In a letter published in a London 
newspaper the director practically charged 
Lloyd George with having misrepresented 
conditions at the Front. A great hue and 
cry rose. The last German offensive was in 
full swing. General Gough’s Fifth British 
Army was in retreat; England’s nerves 


were on edge. 
A British Appraisal 


Are al crisis developed and Lloyd George’s 
leadership was seriously jeopardized. Quick 
flash he struck In a brilliant and 
impassioned speech in Parliament, which 
Kingdom was h 
strengthened his 

Wher he 
intrenched 


a a 


meant that the whole 
audience, he not only 
hand but route 1S 3 versaries 
it down he wi trongly 
before. 

) heard one « Jdoyd George's 
losest friends j ryd George fell 
yut of an aéroplane at an altitude of 10,000 
feet he would not or land safe and smiling 
but would discover ng of interest 


value on the 


omett! 
and ! 

He is the original hi: y warrior, for he 
loves a fight. In this respect he is the exact 
opposite of Mr. Asquith, whose 
‘Wait and see.” Lloyd ¢ 
trike first.”’ De spite the stren 

trangely resentful of 
him peevish and irri 


cardinal 

. ’ 
rule was reorge 8 
creed is 


iosity of hi 


Last November | asked an intimate polit- 
the largest defect in 
icture, and the reply 


] 


cal colleague 
he Lloyd Geor 
He is what you Americans call a 
tepper.”’ wugh he can strike hard 
sa great deal of indecision 
re He has had, for « X- 
le, a sincere desire to solve the Irish 
blem, ye has hesitated to face the 

i ie and have a definite showdown. 
‘o offset this is the man’s winning per- 
sonality. Here another parallel 
Roosevelt When the latter was 
men often came to the White 
with anger and resentment in their 
After with the Rough 
and happy 
remarkable 


So with Lloyd George. 


you get 


President 
House 
heart 
Rider they 


and proclaiming him the 


five minutes 


emerged beaming 
most 
man in the world 
Men who come to scoff and : Use ZO ¢ 
devoted henchmen 
Though he is not a business man in any 
»—he got into a bad mess the only time 
life when he tried a business venture 
a profound admiration for business 
His first cabinet took toll of 
in the Kingdom. 


realized that war had become 


iway 


CNS 
inhi 
he has 
achievement 


the best commercial brains 
Lloyd George 
a business and needed business.men 

Most Ame ricans do not perhaps know that 

yd Ge practically the father of 
American manufacture in the British Isles 
When he was President of the Board of 
rade, his first cabinet post, he devised the 
o-called Patents Bill Before its enact 
ment patented American articles could be 
imported into Great Britain indiscrimi- 
nately. This meant that British labor had 
no hand in ir produ and British 


ree i 


ction, 
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industry suffered from a costly and what 
seemed to him an unfair competition. 
Under the Patents Bill rights are granted 
to foreign inventors only on condition that 
the article be manufactured to an adequate 
extent in Britain. There was politics as 
well as economics in this measure. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously Lloyd George did 
American business a great service through 
this act. As a result we have reared a 
whole empire of output in England. It was 
the real beginning of our new world trade. 

No man is really great who lacks a sense 
of humor. Lloyd George admirably meets 
this requirement. Like Lincoln he not 
only loves a good story but likes to point 
a moral with atale. He likes stories about 
himself. Here is one which seemed to give 
him a peculiar pleasure. I do not know 
whether it has been published in America, 
but I will take a chance and tell it 

It deals with an illiterate Englishman 
who served a considerable time in a Lon- 
don prison. When he got out the war was 
in full swing. He heard someone mention 
the name of King George 

‘“Where does he live?” 

“In Buckingham Palace, of 
was the reply 

The old jailbird suddenly chirped up 
and remarked: “I always knew that little 
Welsh lawyé 3 Lloyd George, would some 
day be king ‘ 

Lloyd George has had many titles, for 
he has held practically every important 
cabinet post. His friends refer to him as 
‘L. G.” Others speak of him as “ George.” 
In official circles he is frequently known as 
“The P. M.,” which is the abbreviation 
for Prime Minister 

Take a close personal look at Lloyd 
George and you find him an undersized 
figure, animated by an almost ceaseless 
nervous energy. He talks and walks fast 
and has about him the incessant movement 
that characterized Roosevelt. Itisastriking 
fact that with the exceptions of Kitchener, 
Haig and Pershing most of the figures who 
made war and peace are men of small 
stature. Lloyd George is the smallest of 
them all. 

When I first saw him his hair was gray. 
Now it is almost snow-white. He is perhaps 
the best-groomed of all the British politi- 
cians. He usually wears gray clothes. 
When these garments are topped by a gray 
beaver he is quite imposing 

No personage of his day has figured more 
conspicuously in the drama of contrasts 
than Lloyd George. The spectacle of the 
one-time pacifist in the seat of the war lord 
or the achievement of the flaming Radical 
become the whip of Conservatism is slight 
when compared with the supreme contrast 
in his life now to be revealed. 


he asked. 
f course,” 


A Pilgrimage of Remembrance 


In every career of high achievement 
there is always one quiet backwater where 
the man who rides the storm of events finds 
sanctuary regardless of the whirlpools of 
controversy that eddy and swirl about him. 
Into such a placid pool came Lloyd George 
on a day in 1917. Here he lived his largest 

piritual hour in an episode that the world 

with its usual disregard of such things has 
overlooked in the contemplation of his 
spectacular performances. 

Lloyd George is the son of a Welsh 
schoolmaster who died before the future 
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Prime Minister had reached his fourth 
year. The lad became the ward of his 
uncle, Richard Lloyd, his mother’s brother, 
who gave the widow and her three children 
a home in his own cottage in Llanystumdwy 
in Wales. In his own way Richard Lloyd 
was quite as remarkable as his foster child. 
Six days a week he sat on his little bench 
and cobbled shoes. On the seventh he 
mounted the pulpit of the Church of the 
Disciples and became the fervent evangel- 
Of rugged character, inflexible prin- 
ciple and imposing presence he has been 
described as “‘one of those inspired souls 
who shape the destiny of a nation.” This 
was profoundly true in his case because he 
molded the youth and shaped the charac- 
ter of the emotional boy who grew up to be 
an international citizen. 

Lloyd George always felt a reverent re- 
gard for the grim psalm-singing militantly 
‘eligious figure who had succored his boy- 
nood. Sometimes he journeyed back to 
the old scenes. Always he found the friend 
of his struggling days proud and glad of 
his great success. 

During the spring of 1917 Richard 
Lloyd died. Lloyd George was in the 
throes of one of his many crises. Downing 
Street was a smoldering volcano. France, 
Italy, Russia—all clamored for the ear and 
service of the littke Welshman who had 
made himself such an indispensable first 
aid to the conduct of the war 

Overnight Lloyd George suddenly dropped 
out of this maelstrom of events and made 
a pilgrimage of affectionate remembrance 
to the bier of the old man who had saved 
his childhood from poverty and perhaps 
worse. Richard Lloyd was laid to rest in 
the little cemetery at Criccieth. In that 
simple rural community they called him 
the cobbler of Criccieth. 


ist. 


Mr. Wilson's Opposite 


The day of the funeral was gray with 
flurries of rain. In the east brooded the 
crags of Snowdon. You could hear the 
boom of the sea in that secluded church- 
yard, where an unforgettable scene wa 
being enacted. Bareheaded in the rain and 
with his long white hair playing in the 
wind, the then most outstanding English- 
speaking figure, and Britain’s hope in the 
war, stood at the grave of a village shoe- 
maker. 

I know of no better w ay of summing up 
this estimate of an extraordinary person- 
ality than by making a final comparison 
this time with the one man who challenged 
his world leadership. I refer to President 
Wilson of course. Just as Lloyd George 
had much in common with Roosevelt, so 
has he a corresponding lack of affinity in 
tradition, technique and temperament 
with the present master of the White 
House. Save for certain fundamental 
ideals of democracy no two men were ever 
so unlike. Lloyd George is swift, dynamic, 
impulsive. Mr. Wilson is calm, dispas- 
sionate, judicial. 

Conscious of his ability to dominate, 
Lloyd George does not hesitate to surround 
himself with commanding figures. Mr 
Wilson believes in more plastic satellites 
Lloyd George is absolutely unacademic, 
while Mr. Wilson represents intellectual 
aristocracy. Lloyd George was born to 
politics; with Mr. Wilson it is an acquired 
taste. This means that long after the 
President has retired to private life the 
Premier will be attracting the thunder- 
bolt. 

Both men, however, adopt the same 
method in projecting a national message. 
Instead of burying it in a state paper and 
letting ordinary publicity take its course 
they ge* on their feet and speak it out. It 
becomes a human document. Lloyd Georre 
“gets over” through the medium of his 
magnetic personality and a God-given 
eloquence that stirs and exalts men. Mr. 
Wilson, finished and polished speaker that 
he is, depends more upon reason than upon 
oratory. 

What of the future of Lloyd Georg 
This is one of the riddles of the universe. 
He has upset so many political precedents 
that prophecy, always a dangerous dis- 
sipation, is futile. His astounding ability 
to land on his feet will probably never 
desert him. He is likely to remain the live 
wire of Britain. 

George will always be doing it! 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson, showing some of the 
outstanding personalities of war and peace at 
close range. The next will deal mainly with Lord 
Northcliffe. 
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| Endless Belts and Belting 
G 5] | GRIP the pulleys without the 
imer | 
Fan Bell need of harmful tension 
The machine-shop photograph reproduced above was made just ten years 
’ - 3 : : 
for all cars before the Gilmer Woven Belt was invented. 
| 
Woven to stand up unde! Note the belts. Stretched tight as fiddle strings! Added strain on bearings 
hard service and trying | and spindles; added drain on power and coal-pile; added wear on the belts. 
4 — seg bene “thie The company owning this shop is to-day a buyer of Gilmer Power Belting. 
dependability as their “* big : : ; 
brother,’’ Gilmer Power Gilmer Endless Belts and Power Belting leave the loom a solid-woven unit, 
Belting. full width and weight. This solid weave is then saturated with Gilmer 
Gitesce Ban Melts are treating compound, and conditioned under tension. The co-efficient of friction, 
} eeeaie endle hong in one piece, or pulley-gripping power is greatly increased, troublesome stretch eliminated, 
and do not separate or pull and the faults of other belting avoided. 
ana Go oO epa’le 4 
apart. They have none of Gilmer Woven Endless Belts and Power Belting run without cracking, 
the faults of belts built up warping or fraying at edges. Unaffected in service by heat, steam, moisture, 
of separate layers. acid fumes, grit or mineral oil. 
This explains why motor | Gilmer Conveyor Belting, for all commodities from concrete to candy, i: 
{ car and tractor manufac woven up to 60 inches in width, and up to half inch in thickness 
turers used more than Two ; 
pie he if Millic a Glimes Gilmer Power Transmission and Conveyor Belting distributed through best 
é me-nal ) 1 
Woven Endless Fan Belts mill-supply and belt specialty houses, or direct 
nena sce Dhyg > Prawndy sss L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Philadelphia 
are buying Gilmer Wove 
| Endl as Fen Belts of aute | DETROIT MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
mobile accessory dealers Export Department 136 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
this year. 
; Furthermore, like Gilmer Manufacturers of Woven 
Power Belting, Gilmer } Bisdiaes Malte, Gettiae 
Woven Endless Fan Belts Tape and Webbin 
are unharmed by grease, 
} grit or moisture,—the con aaa hataattiat 
: ditions that so quickly de 
} stroy a less durable fan belt. 
I Gilmer Woven Endless Fan 
y Belts are sold by dealers in } 
he automobile accessories. Prices, Mu j 
’ 0c and upwards. ting if 
| 4 * 
| eT dal 
} Dealers are supplied through 
| nationally-known jobbers | 
| PRODUCTS 
LC Sarre 2 PHILADELPHIA 
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“THERE is no better way for men to find hosiery 

value than to look for the Black Cat Trade Mark 
on the toe. It stands for durability, the result of tifty 
years making one thing the best. 


Reinforced Hosiery Uniformity of service and long wear, combined with 

For Men, Women and Children dressy comfort, have made Black Cat Hosiery a favor- 
We take the responsibility with ) ite with men. Always snug fitting, it retains its tightly 
retailer and consumer for all 
productsunderour two nationally 
recognized brands. 


woven appearance after repeated laundering. In wear 
—tit—style, Black Cat Hosiery offers superior value and 
comfort. Reinforced at heel, toe and sole. Made in 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES COo., KENOSHA, WIS. men’s Sty les silk, silklisle, tine cottons and wool—and 


Factories at Kenosha and Sheboygan, Wis. Makers also of Cooper’s Bennington ld 1 leadi taile aol here 
Harvard, Ill., and Bennington, Vt. Underwear—for men and boys sold Dy leading re tailers everywhere. 
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rou would call a smart woman, laying all 
joking aside? But I wouldn’t want my wife 
to hear this, Jim. There's a little jealousy 
mixed in there, between you and me and 
the bedpost.”’ 

“Well,” said Rackby, satisfied, ‘‘I had 
always understood that she was one of these 
kind that if they was let out they would 
always find their way home somehow.” 

“Yes, sir!’’ said Elmer heartily. “‘Why, 
I was over here the day they was stepping 
the mainmast, and Hat was going to slip a 
five-dollar gold piece under the mast for 
luck, the way the last man did, but she 
thought better of it see her change her 
mind at the last minute and reach in and 
take out a bright penny and creep that 
under quick, thinking the Lord would never 
notice the difference. I never knew a 
woman that was more downright fore- 
handed. Yes, sir, she’s a dabster!”’ 

How true it is that we never know our 
friends in this world so largely made up of 
conjecture! Could Hat have known how 
powerfully Elmer had pleaded her cause, 
and at a time when it was half lost, woul l 
she have moved heaven and earth, as she 
was moving them, to bring him into dis- 
repute? Would she have looked at him 
when they met with a dagger in either eye 
and one between her teeth? Would she 
have tugged that rope girdle tighter about 
her hips and passed him, as she did, with 
only a resolt ite quiver of he r pe rson? 

Elmer was in hopes that she would come 
round in time. ‘‘She’s not much of a hand 

hold a thing up against a body, Hat 
isn’t,”” he tried to tell himself. And yet a 
vague presentiment, somet hing like trouble 
in the wind, oppressed him. 

Affairs were in this posture when launch- 

g day dawned f air. The Minnie Williams 
pred ready on the v Ss, dres sed in her 
international code flags, which flew from 
all trucks. Sails of stiff new duck were bent 
to the booms, anchor chains had been 
roused up and laid on the 
a fire was kindled in the 
tion laid in the saloon. 
aboard. 

Hat Tyler was very much in evidence, 
fore and aft, givi 
what was to be done as soon as the ship 
left the ways 

‘I want tl 
a minute 

Unde rstand? 














ndlass wildca 
ley and a colla- 
The owner was 








ng orders to the crew as to 


rd hook dropped 
red buoy abeam 
H: iwkins, you stand by 
the windlass. Take care when you snub her 
not to br e ak th at frict tion band. An | stand 
by to let go the other hook in case we need 
it. This harbor ain’t much bigger than a 
ten-quart can, when all is said.” 

Hat was dressed in a splendid traveling 
suit of heavy brocaded stuff. She wore an 
enormous green-and-p urple hat and ear- 
ried a green bottle wit h red, white ; 
streamers tied round its neck. Bei 
per and a lady at one and the same time, 
she had chosen to christen the ship herself. 

‘What's in the bottle, Hat?’’ sang out 
one of her a adi ers. 

‘Wouldn't you like to know?” Hat 
retorted wittily. She was in high spirits. 

“* Ain’t it a waste of good stuff!’’ shouted 








another I guess it ain’t « verybody th 
can be trusted to christian a ship these hard 
times re 

‘It ain’t the last — she will get 
either,”’ a more remote \ » floated up to 


her. “I hear she’s takin g rum to France 
from Porto Rico.” 

Hat Tyler took a firmer grip of the bottle 
under its streamers, for this was the voice 
f Pearl Higgins. ; 

Time pressed. Already the shore gang 
were splitting out the keel blocks. The 
v hole town stood at gaz The children 

ad been let out of schoo A group of the 
large r ones were gz ithere do on the after deck 

ready to sing America when the ship took 
the water. It wasa gala day. Hat felt that 
all eves were centered on her, and her 
commands rolled along the decks like so 
many red-hot solid shot. 

The strokes of the men under her keel 
rang faster and faster yet. When the last 
block was split out from under that oaken 
keel it was expected that the ship would 
settle on the ways, that two smooth tal- 
lowed surfaces would come together, that 
the ship and all her five hundred tons would 
move the fraction of an inch, would slip, 
would slide, would speed stern foremost 
into what is called her native element. But 
ships are notional, and these expectations 
are sometimes dashed. 
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And now Elmer and his wife, who were 
stationed ankle deep in that yellow sea of 
chips under her prow, could see the brows 
of the shore gang beaded with sweat, and a 
look of desperate hurry in the eyes of the 
youngster coming with the paint pot and 
painting the bottom of the keel as the 
blocks fell one by one. Well he might 
hurry; for sometimes the ship trips the last 
dozen blocks or so, and thus stepped on 
with all that tonnage they snap and crackle, 
and splinters fly in every direction 

Nothing now held the ship but a single 
iron dog which bound the two tallowed 
surfaces together One stroke of the maul 
knocked this away. Still the ship hung 
fire. 

“Run back and forth thwartships, you 
there; all you good people!” cried Hat 
hoarsely. ‘‘See if we can’t start her that 
way.” 

So the ship’s launching company ran 
back and forth, and fore and aft, until their 
tongues were h: inging out. Elmer nudged 
his wife and asked her if she remembered 
that night when they had danced up and 
down themselves at a moonlight launching 
Pearl replied with a trace of acid that she 
had good cause to remember it. It was 
then that Eimer had screwed his courage 
to the speaking point 

In vain, all in vain Hat Tyler roared her 

orders. The Minnie Williams budged not, 
nor felt a thrill of F fe along her keel. The 
crowd beside the ways scarcely drew breath; 
the suspense wae racking. 
At length the ship's company stopped for 
k of breath; and ina moment of hush a 
ice cried: ‘You better get out of that 
tr: ivelin ig suit, Hat Tyler. You won't travel 
to-day. 

it was Pearl Hi She followed up 
her witty saying by a peal of jeering laugh- 
ter, which punctured the tense mood of 
that great throng of friends and neighbors; 
and such a roar of laughter went up at 
Hat’s expense that the Minn ie Williams 

i Hat no le quivered # from stem to 





stern. 
ithe sea captain burst frankly into tears. 





No, sir,”’ Elmer said to a member of 
the Tall Stove Club who had missed the 
launching, “I never see Hat go all to pieces 
the way she did then. She was all broke n 
up over it. Well, she might have mistrusted 
that Pearl had a bone to pick with her. 
Pearl had been between a sweat and a 
shiver to get in a word, and she see her 
chance and let her have it slap. "Twas just 
what the doctor ordered. It come in so kind 
of comical too. There was Hat, all twit- 
tered up in that great poison-green hat of 
hers with the little heap of crab apples 
over one eye—and she stood there and 
couldn’t say ay, yes or no. And then it was 
boo-hoo, you know, same as women will 











when a thing ain't jest according to their 
liking. Hat's a smart woman, all right 
enough, but she don’t show to her best 


advantage when she 1 lubbers. I stood 
there looking at her and | couldn't think 
of nothing but that old adage that run 


of a 


ell is nothing to put al ngs 
woman that has been laughed at 
I says, ‘you've done it now. Yo 
me you haven't made an enemy 
woman.’ And Pearl says to me, ‘That 
great baby! I guess she'll survive.’ 
I says, ‘the fat's in the fire.” And Ps 
says to me, aie peo hurt her if she does 
lose a litt fle over it.” I don’t know 
why it is the se women can't live together 
in peace without kick ing up suc h a touse 
all the time over trifle 

I:lmer was not free on the occasion itself 
to spend himself in narrative, however. 
His wife kept him close by her after her 
triumph. In grim silence she preceded him 
up the outside staircase, threw open the 
door to the house of Higgins and marched 
in. She commanded him to fetch a hod of 
coal. She rattled her irons, touched her 
finger to the bottom of a hot one—tszt 
and brought it down on the ironing board 
with a masterful jounce. And then she 
glared out of the window at the massive 
stern of the Minnie Williams. 

“IT guess she'll know better another 
time,” she said grimly. 

‘Ain’t you two women been at swords’ 
points long enough?” pleaded Elmer. 

‘If she thinks she can walk all over me 
he'll find she’s mightily mistaken.’ 

“Allis, I mistrust she won't leave 
unturned,”’ Elmer said, scratching his ear 
He was deep in the study of navigation 
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again. ‘‘Hat’s contrary; yes, she is; she’ 
mulish when she’s crossed. And I don't 
know when I've seen her get her back up 
the way she did to-day.” 

He spoke as briefly as possible on the 
subject, however. Good navigation began 
at home; and there were shallows there 
that would put to shame the terrors of 
Pollock Rip Slue. As he was going to bed 
near the hour of midnight he did just say 
that he would rather not have Hat Tyler 
for an enemy. 

“There’s no telling when she may bob 
up and puta spoke in your wheel,”’ he said, 
taking off his necktie. 

“You see to it that you put on a clean 
collar in the morning,” said Pearl Higgin 
fr mm the bed. “The one y u've got on's 
fil thy dirty.” 

“T wish you could see it in a little differ- 
ent light, Pearl,” said her spouse. “It 
ain’t asif Hat Tyler was the fiend incarnate. 
But she'll naturally hanker to get b: ack at 
you; and with me away and all 

“TI can take care of myself, thank you, 
said Pearl. 

“Still and all, I don’t like to leave you 
with things this way.” 

‘A precious lot you care how you leave 
things—going off at your age and getting 
into this awful war when there ain't a 
particle of need of it.” 

‘Ain’t we had that all out once? 

“And then you stand up there and 
fend that woman 

“Now, Pearl ig 

‘Yes, you are ! You're de fen ling } r, 
and I shouldn't wonder if you didn’t think 
as much of her as ever you did in your heart 
of hearts. Oh, if you only knew how it 
wrings me to think of you and she together!” 

“There, there! Why, in those days I 
hadn't so much as—lI didn’t so much as 
know you were on earth.” ; 

‘We can't ever forget our first loves,”’ 
said Pearl. ‘It’s no use your standing up 
there and le tting on I know what I know. 
Put out the light and get into bed. Your 
feet are getting cold standing there that 
way.” 

Her mouth turned into the pillow, she 
went on: “‘I remember just as well as if it 
was yesterday when her father lay dying 
you know how much he thought of that 
horse of his, and how it always had red 
tassels hung on its ears the first day of 
spring, and the brass on the harness was 
enough to put your eyes out, he worked over 
it so. He thought the world of that horse, 
and when he seg he was going to go, he got 
up and aid, ‘Hat, sh vot the horse I won't 
be quiet in my grave 








for thinking what 
kind of treatment it may be getting.’ And 
what does she do but out into the barn and 
shoot the gun into the air, and come back 
and let on like the horse is gone. And her 
poor father ving there at his last gasp.” 
“Still and all,”’ said Elmer, ‘wouldn't it 
have been kir ‘of too bad to put a young 
I out of its misery? It warn’t 





orse like the 





h 
a day over ten years old 

‘And now what?” continued Pearl. “I 

“ard only to-day that she’s been to the 
t selectman about having our place here 
condemned on the ground that ul , 
And the next thing I know I'll be turned 
out of house and home and won't know 








which way to turn nor where to lay my 
head After I’ve slaved ea dog all my 
life and worse—and what thanks do I get 
for it? Why, my husband alks away 

and leaves me n the lurel That's how 


much he—thinks of me. Ain’t you never 
coming to bed? 
Elmer, who had stood listening, now ir 


fact had his lips ready puffed to blow out 
the light 
OW 
1, “My soul and body, 
id smote upon their ear 





Something had shouldered the house. The 
stovepipe in the kitchen fell down, there 
followed the sound as of some scaly crea 
ture dragging its body across the linoleum 
Then there came a fall of plaster, and the 
kitchen stove itself appeared  stealthil 
through the bedroom wall. 

“My conscience!”’ said Elmer Higgins 
at the height of his mystification 

But we anticipate. It will be well at thi 
point to look in on the affairs of Hat Tyler 
for a moment. When it became apparent 
that the Minnie Williams would not ! ( 
the ways until softer weather had loosened 
up the launching grease the crowd drifted 









away from her. The cook banked his fires 
and the crew went ashore for a carouse 
Then it was that Hat had it out with 
Tyler. Jed said himself afterward that it 
was a regular old-fashioned session, but 
further than that he would not commit 
himself, beyond saying that of course Hat 


Was sensitive — awful sensitive and just as 
thin-skinned as she could be, and it was 
only natural she should get up on her high 
horse when once she had him alone. It was 
not till near midnight that, red of eye and 
with her hair stringing down any old how, 
she put her head out of the companionway 
and looked vengefully at the Higgins place 
across the way 

‘If looks could kill,” Tyler said, thrust 
ing his jaw out with her “there wouldn't 
be a grease spot left of that shack, would 
there, Hat?”’ 

Hat made no answer. She had felt an 
indefinable sensation at the soles of her 
feet 
“We're away, 
gasped 

It was even so. Swiftasa 











swallow on the 
Wing and no le as a thief in the night 
the Minnie W ili ams left the smoking ways 
with that deep and graceful bow always so 
thrilling to beholders when there are be 
holder the first and most beautiful 
motion of the hip 

‘You christian ner, Hat!" cried Tyler 
th) drop the hook.” 

Hat broke the bottle over her stern work 
at the very moment that a roar of chain 
going out at the hawse pipe forward set the 
sleeping gulls flapping seaward. The Min 
nie Williams floated there lightly as a 
feather drifted from the wings of sleep 
soundless save for the chain rattling out of 
her lockers. She had chosen that whimsical] 
hour of the night to take her first bath, and 
who should say the lady nay 

Now by insensible degrees the near shore 
receded and the far shore drew near. Stil 
slack chain rattled out of the hawse pipe 

Hat strode es 

‘*For the Lord’s sake, ain't you going to 
snub this ship!”’ she cried in a voice hoars« 
with fury. 

Jed Tyler thrust a ghastly dewy face « 
of the windlass room 

‘I can't do it, Hat!” he gasped 

‘You can't! Don't tell me you can't 





Everything's been done that’s been tried 
You drop that hook or I'll know the reasor 


“The friction band’ broke square ir 
Oh, damn it all, if I must say s¢ 


‘Hf there’ any suc 
thing as break it’s break at a time like thi 
Let go that port anchor.” 


Both wildeat will turn idle the Vay 


captain in name aay 


gs are here 
‘You do a I ay! The weight of the 
! y check her in some,” 
vier dropped his other hool 
“Hoy much chain have we got on that 
starboard anchor Do you know?” 
‘About one hundred and se venty-five 
fathoms.” 
Hat went aft again ar d gay a 

















ing glance When the chain had been pa 
out to the bitter end the ship would bring 
up perforce if t anchor had ig 
for the bitter end had around t ! taker 
about the foot of the foremast, and wa 
shackled to the keelson h a monster 
nackle But vha t itt { 
it tl point 
e her port he nint 
vrapping her he ' 
hivered, part 1M the nigt 
ind partly from ne ‘ eme 1 hie 
»> time to te ” 
Can't. The ru f ea 
ships pr " 1 Jed in si 
Ih } heer j ‘ na 
that giant ta ee ne i eet tt i 
juare i tt the ! qt 
hip might st he i i ‘ 
stem 
“We I ¢ he | ‘ t of 
table, then, tha hat I gue Ha 
hoarsel he inched = hersell 
wit! a enge 
They fe er With the indiffe et 
danger of a er the Minr WM 
har ma ro the starnt Narpor 
Presently Hat brought down a hea 
har he a ean st ilder 
' if he Vv I yt | 1 I 
} rie { ny yT x t 
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with the 
going to 


They're 


Higgir 


do! 


ryler 
matches 
€ ffort 


» windlass room 


trike fire 
What are you doing 
man?” shrieked Hat 


a light give 


i? 
“ ) 
omg 
"t strike them a 
shotgur rhe whole plac 
round their ears in a minuté 


last cartridge 


give away the 
| 


come 


Phere ' 
his ps : to be an eyewitne 
Followed a marvelou lence, during whic 
with fateful celerity the Minnie William 
the ur uspecting Higgins house 

vharf on which 
and fallen in 
nothing now remained but the line 
piles, which of the water like a 
row of bad teeth from which the gums had 
fallen away And on top of 
roosted a huge sea gull of marvelous v 
ness, fatted with the spoils of the harbor 

So quietly had the Minnie Williams 
piles on which 
the y slept stirred and swayed before 
they note of the invasion At the 
touch they rose shriel ing on the night a 
with a vast flapping of wings 

Che ship passed between the long row 
f spiling with nice judgment. Certainly 
in the circumstance she was doing the be 
he could by herself and her owners At 
the left of her lay a little steamer tied up 
for the winter, the top of her stack swathed 
' thumb; twenty feet to 
the right, under water, lurked, as Hat well 
knew, a cruel weed-grown stone abutment 
lo the angular stern of the Minnie 
Williams the Higgins place would be like 
pillow stuffed with 


seaward end of the 
tood had rotted AWAY 


rose out 


each 


tolen upon them that the 
1 out 


took 


’ 


like a sore and only 


fine 


nothing so much as a 
eiderdown 

That fated residence stood forlorn in the 
tarshine It ws old, it wa it i 
fered from some 
blue and vellow tin 
tacked on here and there The 


de staircase was like an as 


gray 
f shingle mange, and 
tobacco igns were 
out 


that 


cTazy 
piration 
had come to no 

No knight 
iwainst the 


ul 
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answered nothing, but his fascinated saucer 
eyes were fixed on the precise spot where as 
it seemed the boom was destined to be 
planted. This was at a place about six feet 
below the square of soapstone with a hole 
in it, through which the stovepipe passed. 
He was not disappointed. The boom in 
fact exerted its whole pressure against the 
body of the stove itself, with the result 
which we The stove made its 
way across the kitchen and appeared in 
the bedroom at the moment when Elmer 
had made up his lips to blow the flame. 

Nor was this all. The inexorable stern of 
the Minnie Williams followed after, rais 
ing the roof of the Higgins place with the 
killful care of an epicure taking the cover 
off his favorite dish. The roof yielded with 
only a gentle rippling motion,’and the ship’s 
lifeboat, which hung from davits aft, scraped 
of supper off the supper table 
] 


have seen 


the remains 
with ! 
Zinie Shadd, returning late from a lodge 
meeting which had wound up with a little 
supper in the banquet hall, felt a queer stir 
through his members to see the Higgins 
place alter its usually placid countenance, 
falter, turn half round, and get down on 
its knees with an apparently disastrous 
collapse of its four walls and of everything 
within them. The short wide windows nar 
rowed and lengthened with an effect of 
bodily agony as the ribs of the place were 
snapped off short all round the eaves 
“God help them poor creatures inside!” 
he was moved to utter out of the goodn 
of his heart ‘ 
recounted later to one 
exertion 
stick 


her kee 


“She went in jest as easy,’ 
of his cronies 
for her 


your fing 


more 
you to 
through a cream puff.” 

“How come it they ‘scaped with a whole 
skin?” 

“I don't see for the life of me. Elmer 
ays himself it’s just another case of where 
it’s for a man to live, and if it ain't for him 
to he won't, and if it’s for him to he will, 
and that’s about all there is to it.”’ 

Elmer’s exact phrase has been that he 
guessed nothing coming from the sea side 
would ever cheat the gallows 

Pearl Higgins told a friend of hers that 
the one thing that came into her mind as 
she lay there was that the place had been 
torpedoed 

‘I knew what it was just as well as I 
wanted to,”’ she said. She had known all 
along that if any place would get it it would 
be the Higgins place, on account of its ex 
posed position, right in line with anything 
that showed up at the mouth of the harbor 
Of course if she had stopped to think she 
would have known that a torpedo didn’t 
come through a house at the snail's pace 
was moving at when it looked 
through at her 

“But my land, at a time like that what 
is a body to think?” she inquired. Of 
course as soon as she could get her wits to 
gether she could see that it was her own 
tove, and nothing to be afraid of in itself 
if only she knew what was animating it 

There was therub. The truth is, the per- 
formance of the stove, at that hour of the 
night, too, was so wt olly out of the ordin iry 
that she and Elmer had 
tirred out of their tracks for the 
f ond it 


warn’t no 


‘twould be to 


the stove 


not so much as 


fra tior 
ome clear 


i took the thing to « 
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into the room. Pearl said later that she 
thought she was seeing things 

“Seared? I was petrified! I couldn't 
stir hand or foot,” she told her friend. 
“You talk about your flabbergasted 
women! I never had such a feeling come 
over me before ng 

Of course neither of them had the faint- 
est notion of what was at the back of it, and 
that made it all the worse. Pearl lay there 
under the clothes as limp as a rag, and the 
main boom of the Minnie Williams, which 
as we know was the thing behind it all, 
urged the forward until it was in 
square contact with the foot of the bed. 

Now if there was one thing on which 
Pear! Higgins prided herself it was her bed. 
It was a mountainous, whale-backed, 
feather bedded four-poster, built in the 
days of San Domingo mahogany, and quite 
capable of supporting the weight of a baby 
elephant without a quiver. Equipped 
with the legs of a colossus it had a frame 
to match. Tradition had it that a governor 
of the state had once lain init. If there was 
one thing sure, therefore, it was that the 
bed would not collapse. But then again 
the Minnie Williams was a lady not to be 
denied. She must come on; she could not 
help it for her heart, for the bitter end of 
the chain cable was not yet, and she still 
had way on her 

The bed, the stove and the boom met, 
they fitted together as if they had been 
made for one another from the beginning, 
they engaged each other like vertebra in a 
spine, they stiffened. There came a fearful 
rending of laths; the mopboard buckled; 
two vases of alabaster fell from the parlor 
mantel, and almost at the same moment 
the red plush clock with the stone cuckoo- 
bird over the dial and the music box “‘ where 
its gizzard should have been,” as Elmer 
always said, fell likewise. Pearl said after- 
ward she knew that had gone because it 
started playing there on the floor at a great 
rate And the next thing she knew she 
was in the parlor herself; and such a mess! 
She didn’t know as she ever wanted to lay 
eyes on it again after that night’s works. 

Elmer, uncertain what part to play, 
walked along with the bed, still carrying 
the hand lamp in his hand, to light the 
Minnie Williams along, and dodging falling 
walls and plaster. He said when questioned 
by Zinie Shadd that he hadn't felt any 
particular alarm, on account of the deliber- 
ate way she had come poking in there, with 
a kind of a root-hog-or-die look about her; 
and he said he never for a minute doubted 
his ‘ability and Pearl’s to make good their 
escape if the worst came to the worst 

It really wasn’t until the parlor went, as 
he explained to the Tall Stove Club, that 
he took it into his head to look over his 
houlder; and it was then that he saw the 
lifeboat sweeping on victoriously across the 
kitchen, or what had been the kitchen. 
And on top of that he saw Hat Tyler look 
ing down as cool as a cucumber, and her 
husband standing beside her. 

““She had come on deck jest as she was,” 
he stated at that time with a quiet chuckle, 
“and | anything like so much 
interest na human countenance 
before 

Hat T 


after th house ¢ 


stove 


never see 


showing 


ler might well show interest: for 


ume the land—and the 
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land, well she knew it, was made of sterner 
stuff. A shriek from Pearl told Elmer that 
his wife had found her tongue, as he 
phrased it. The fact is she had caught sight 
of Hat Tyler standing over her like an 
avenging fury 

But precisely at this moment the chain 
cable, which had all this time lain lethargic 
on the floor of the harbor, roused itself link 
by link, tautened, took a grip on the hook 
and snubbed the ship. None too soon, it 
had run out to the bitter end. 

Pearl Higgins’ bed halted, the 
halted, and Elmer set down his lamp. The 
boom receded. With the same swanlike 
ease she had used in effecting an entrance 
the Minnie Williams floated out into the 
stream again. 

And in the very instant of that heaven 
sent reversal Hat Tyler cried in trumpet 
“Travel yourself, and see how you 


stove 


tones, 
like it 

A shriek of demoniac laughter came on 
the heels of that. There were none present 
to laugh with Hat, but that laugh of hers 
rang in Pearl Higgins’ ears like the last 
trump. She got herself over the side of th 
bed in short order. Too late, alas! Hat 
Tyler’s had been a Parthian shot. The ship 
was out of the house altogether by then, 
and the roof had settled back over its joists 
at a rakish angle. The whole after part of 
the house was mashed into a neat concavity 
which would have made a perfect mold for 
the Minnie Williams’ stern, and the Minnie 
Williams was in the stream again, with not 
a scratch about her. 

“‘Ain’t that something?” Elmer Higgir 
said, standing at the edge of this declivit; 
‘Ain't that something huge?” 

“Stand there and gawk! I would if | 
was you!” cried his wife. ‘‘Oh, will I ever 
get that laugh out of my ears if I live to b 
a hundred? Did ever you hear anything so 
hateful? I think you're a pretty small part 
of aman myself! The least you could have 
done was to have lit into her when you had 
the chance. 

“But no, not you! What do you do but 
stand there and never so much as oper 
your mouth!” 

‘I was so kind of took aback,” Elmer 
advanced, ‘‘what with thing 
another, I couldn't seem to lay my hands or 
jest the words I wanted. And she standing 
there jest as she was too. Ain’t she im 
mense? Where you going to look to for a 
solider woman than Hat?” 

a just like her for all the world, pus! 
ing herself in where she’s not wanted,” 
sobbed Pearl miserably. ‘‘ The gall of her! 
And she just itching to get this house out 
of the way too! I suppose you'll be just 
contrary-minded enough now to say that 
she didn’t do it on purpose?” 

“No,” said Elmer, solemn as a judge 
“She forelaid for it all right, all right. | 
been saying right along she warn’t a woma! 
to sit quiet under a blow, and I told you as 
much at the time, mamma, if you'll recol 
lect. I said, ‘When Hat hits back I look 
out from under.’” 

He picked a lump of plaster out of his 
ear and lifted high the lamp. 

‘“‘But my grief, my grief, when all is said 
and done, ain’t a dabster!"’ he whis- 
pe red with a tinge of admiration “And 


warn’t it nice calculation 


one and 


she 


warn’t it 
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Getting Soldiers 
back into 
overalls 


As the generous and energetic co-opera- 
tion of America’s industries helped her to 
share in allied victory, so should those 
same industries now face a second 
patriotic duty. 


When victory came, the INDIAN organi- 
zation saw that second duty; helping 
America’s fighters reap the benefits of 
their wartime training. 


Almost simultaneously with the signing 
of the armistice, the INDIAN Soldiers’ 
Service Department began its successful 
work of bringing together employers in 
the industry and those efficient and 
reliable motorcycle men now returning 
from service. 


America’s industries helped to mobilize 

America’s forces—they may now be 
depended on to lighten the Government's 
task of demobilization. 


! HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY olf Bs. 


Springfield, Massachusetts — enon ae Vas 
~~ 


The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 
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Motocycle 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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had long since 
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just like the econd ac 
ld-fashioned musical cor 
Act Two The B: 
room, Grantchester Tower 
Weel Later a reser 
blance which wa 
for him by the fact that the 
band had more than once 
played dead and buried melo 
dies of his own composition, 
f which he ied a 
full eighteen mont} 
\ complete absenc 
tended his 
brief interview with 
whom even Albert emed to 
respect, and who, it appeared, v 
Digby, the housekeeper, followed 
even briefer encounter with Keggs, 
ind irritable with responsibility and, 
while talking to George, carrying on 
ther topics of the 


edy 


(ine 


heightene 


had wear 
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e of obstacles had at 
into the cast \ 
a motherly old lady, 

treat 


Intrusion 


two 
conversations on mo 
ind he was past the 
for one night only to add his presence to the 
hosen inside the walls of Be Iphe r. His du- 
tand in this gallery and wit! 
the assistance of one of the maids to mini 
ter to the comfort of such of the dancers a 
hould use it as None 
had so far made their 
perior attractions of the main floor having 
exercised a greater appeal, and for the past 
hour George had beet with the maid 
ind his thought The maid, having asked 
George if he knew her in Frank, who 
had Ameri arly a year, and 
having ived a ny 1 the negative, 
in him and to 
for 


ment, censors and free 


ties were to 
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George Was gazing over 


the voice spoke behind him, and the mu cl 
of h back tiffened as he recogniz 
genial note yy as one of the thi 
had prepared himself for, but, n 

had happened, he felt a wave of stage fright 
such as he ha iy once experienced be 
fore in his life—on the oecasion when he 
had been young enough and inexperienced 
enough to take a curtain call on a first 
Reggie Byng was friendly and would 
not wilfully betray him; but Reggie was 
also a babbler, 1 not be trusted to 
keep things to himself. It was necessary, 
he perceived, to take a strong line from the 
start and convince Reggie that any like 
ness which the latter might suppose he de 
tected between his companion of that alter 
and the waiter of to-night existed 
in his heated imaginatior 


night 
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only 
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Al DAMSEL IN DISTRESS 


Continued from Page 27 


ned, Reggie’s pleasant face, 
thful and Lord 
st Bollinger, lost most 


exercise 
bow 
; and mouth opened 

, Reggie was shaken. All 
er part of the evening he 
uusly priming himself with 
w to amassing enough 
Alice Faraday; 

vn her away 


luded nook and 


eyes 


a Vie 


“You Haven't Ever Seen Me Before by Any Chance, 
if You Know What I Mean, Have You?" 


about to put his fortune to the test, a hor- 
rible fear swept over him that he had over- 
done it. He was having optical illusions, 

**Good - 

“Sir?” 

Reggie loosened his collar and pulled 
himself together. 

‘Would you mind taking a glass of lemon- 
ade to the lady in blue sitting on the 
settee over there by the statue?” he said 
care fully. 

He brightened up a little. Pretty good, 
that! Not absolutely a test sentence, per 
haps, like ‘Truly rural’’ or “The intrica 
cies of the British Constitution”; but 
nevertheless, no mean feat. 

“T say!” 

‘You haven't ever seen me before by 
any chance, if you know what I mean, have 
you?” 

“*No, sir.” 

“You haven't a brother, or anything of 
that shape or order, have you, no?” 

“No, sir. I have often wished I had. I 
ought to have spoken to father about it. 
Father could never deny me anything.” 

Reggie blinked. His misgivings returned, 

‘ither his ears, like his eyes, were playing 
| Ilse this waiter chappie was 


7 ( r hav ( 7 

‘Didn't y u ‘ise! 

cia girl 

‘What?”’ 

‘No, sir.” 

Reggie's 
firmed, 

“Then Lam!” he muttered, 

Miss Faraday, when he joined her on the 
settee, wanted an explanation. 

“What were you talking to that man 
about, Mr. Byng? You seemed to be 
having a very interesting conversation.” 

“I was asking him if he had a brother.” 

Miss Faraday glanced quickly at him. 
She had had a feeling for some time during 
the evening that his manner had been 
strange. 

“A brother? 
that?” 


worst uspicions were con- 


What made you ask him 
an—that is to 


<i the sort 


say—what I 
of chap who 


might have a brother. Lots of those fel- 
lows have! 

Alice Faraday’s face took on a motherly 
look. She was fonder of Reggie than that 
lovesick youth supposed, and by sheer ac- 
cident he had stumbled on the right road to 
her consideration. Alice Faraday was one 
of those girls whose dream it is to be a 
ministering angel to some chosen man, to 
be a good influence to him and raise him to 
an appreciation of nobler things. Hitherto 
Reggie’s personality had seemed to her 
agreeable but negative. A positive vice 
like over-indulgence in alcohol altered him 
completely. It gave him a significance. 

“T told him to get you a lemonade,” 

iid Reggie. ‘‘He seems to be taking his 
time about it. Hi!” 

George approached deferentially. 

rperar vr 


“Where's that lemonade?” 
**Lemonade, sir?” 


Didn't I just ask you to bring this lady 
a glass of lemonade?”’ 

‘I did not understand you to do so, sir.” 

“But, great Scott! What were we chat- 
ting about, then?”’ 

“You were telling me a diverting story 
about an Irishman who landed in New York 
looking for work, sir. You would like a 
glass of lemonade, sir? Very good, sir.” 

lice placed a hand gently on Reggie’sarm. 

“Don't you think you had better lie 
down for a little and rest, Mr. Byng? I’m 
sure it would do you good.” 

The solicitous note in her voice made 
Reggie quiver like a jelly. He had never 
heard her speak like that before. For a 
moment he was inclined to lay bare his 
soul; but his nerve was broken. He did 
not want her to mistake the outpouring of 
a strong man’s heart for the irresponsible 
ravings of a too hearty diner. It was one of 
life’s ironies. Here he was, for the first 
time all keyed up to go right ahead, and 
he couldn’t do it. 

“It’s the heat of the room,” said Alice. 
“Shall we go and sit outside on the ter- 
race? Never mind about the lemonade. 
I’m not really thirsty.” 

Reggie followed her like a lamb. The 
prospect of the cool night air was grateful: 

““That,”” murmured George, as he watched 
them depart, ‘‘ought to hold you for 
a while!”’ He perceived Albert hastening 
toward him. 

xT 
_ was in a hurry. He skimmed 
over the carpet like a water beetle. 

“Quick!” he said. 
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He cast a glance at the maid, George’s 
coworker. She was reading a novelette 
with her back turned. 

“Tell ’er you'll be back in five minutes,”’ 
said Albert, jerking a thumb. 

“Unnecessary. She won’t notice my 
absence. Ever since she discovered that I 
had never met her cousin Frank in America, 
I have meant nothing in her life.” 

‘Then come on!” 

“Where?” 

“T’ll show you.’ 

That it was not the nearest and most’ 
direct route which they took to the trysting 
place, George became aware after he had 
followed his young guide through doors 
and upstairs and downstairs and had at 
last come to a halt in a room to which the 
sound of the music penetrated but faintly 
He recognized the room. He had been in 

before. It was the same room where he 
and Billie Dore had listened to Keggs tell- 

ing the story of Lord Leonard and his 
Leap. That window there, he remem- 
bered now, opened onto the very 
baleony from which the histori 
Leonard had done his spectacular 
dive That it should be the scene 
of this other secret meeting struck 
appropriate. The coin- 
cidence appealed to him 

Albert vanished. George took a 
deep breath. Now that the moment 
had arrived for which he had waited 
» long, he was aware of a return of 

that feeling of stage fright which had 
come upon him when he had heard 
Reggie Byng'’s voice. This sort of 
hing, it must be remembered, was 
ot in George’s usual line. His had 
been a quiet and uneventful life, 
and the only exciting thing which 
in his recollection had ever happened 
to him, previous to the dramatic 
entry of Lady Maud into his taxi- 
cab that day in Piccadilly, had occurred 
nearly ten years before, when a 
roommate, no doubt with the best 
motives, had placed a Mexican horned toad 
n his bed on the night of the Yale football 
game. 

A light footstep sounded outside, and 
the room whirled round George in a man 
ner which, if it had happened to Reggie 
Byng, would have caused that injudiciou 
drinker to abandon the habits of a lifetime 
When the furniture had returned to its 
place and the rug had ceased to spin, Maud 
was standing before him. 

Nothing is harder to remember than a 
once-seen face. It had caused George a 
good deal of distress and inconvenience 
that, try as he might, he could not conjure 
up anything more than a vague vision of 
what the only girl in the world really looked 
like. He had carried away with him from 
their meeting in the cab only a confused 
recollection of eyes that shone and a mouth 
that curved in a smile; and the brief mo- 
ment in which he was able to refresh his 
memory, when he found her in the lane 
with Reggie Byng and the broken-down 
car, had not been enough to add definite- 
The consequence was that Maud 
came upon him now with the stunning 
effect of beauty seen for the first time. HH: 
gasped. 

In that dazzling ball dress, with the flush 
of dancing on her cheeks and the light of 
dancing in her eyes, she was so much more 
wonderful than any picture of her which 
memory had been able to produce for his 
inspection that it was as if he had never 
seen her before. 

Even her brother Percy, a stern critic 
where his nearest and dearest were con- 
cerned, had admitted on meeting her in the 
drawing-room before dinner that that par- 
ticular dress suited Maud. It was a shim- 
mering dream thing of rose leaves and 
moonbeams. 

That, at least, was how it struck George; 
a dressmaker would have found a longer 
and less romantic description for it. But 
that does not matter. Whoever wishes 
for a cold and technical catalogue of the 
stuffs which went to make up the picture 
that deprived George of speech may con- 
sult the files of the Belpher Intelligencer 
and Farmers’ Guide, and read the report of 
the editor’s wife, who ‘‘does” the dresses 
for the Intelligencer under the penname of 
Birdie Bright-Eye. As far as George was 
concerned, the thing was made of rose 
leaves and moonbeams. 


George as 


at college 


festive 


ness. 


Continued on Page 119) 
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HAPPY, HEALTHFUL _LIFE 
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The best recipe for a happy, healthful life 
Build a Home First! 


Sunshine, pure air, the wholesome pleasures found only 
in and about your own home—these are essential to 
children and grown-ups alike if they are to live the 
happy, healthful life. 


You apartment dwellers and boarding house tenants 
should not be envious. You may have a part in the 
happy, healthful home-making activities too. 


Resolve NOW to change your condition. You can 
build your own home with the money you now pay out 
as a tenant; and the cost will be surprisingly little, if 
the material you use is that most economical, adapt- 
able and durable wood— 


Southern Pine 
**The Wood of Service”’ 


Southern Pine is used in homebuilding far more than 
any other materia Its stret rth, workability and beauty perfectly 
suit It to every requirement in homebuilding. [ts cost is extremely 
moderate, and less than that of any other building material of anything 
like the same high quality. Southern Pine, in guaranteed Assocta 
tion grades, can be obtained anywhere east of the Rocky Moun 
tains if you specify it 


Your local lumber dealer will gladly assist you in figur- 
ing homebuilding costs Ask him for valuable free booklets treating 
of the proper uses of Southern Pin Our Government says 
“Build Now.’’ Act now! 
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You, too, 
should clean 
the modern way 


AFTER sweeping, brushing, dusting — then 
what? Hours ot pleasurable recreation or 
hours of fatigue? The answer is known to 


every housewife. Those who are harnessed to anti- 
quated methods reap exhaustion weary minds 
and bodies. fut those who clean the Premier 
way find extra hours for amusements and _ social 
enjoyment 

Not only does Premier save time and toil but it 
actually lengthens the life of rugs and carpets, 
confines germ-laden dirt in a dust-proof bag and 
makes every room more cheerful and bright. 

Premier is a dirt-absorbing, easy-running device 
for every home. No special wiring, piping or other 
installation expense. Simply attach it to any light 
weket and guide it where you will Premier 
does all the work. 

The General Electric motor is a_ tireless worker, 
a developer of extra strong suction and never-fail- 
ing power. Its adoption by Premier puts the stamp 
ol ce pe ndability on this exceptional cleaner. 

Visit the nearest Premier merchant's store and inspect 
this ever-ethcient cleaner Or write us and we will arrange 
for a demonstration in your own home. The prices are 
moderate Kasy terms if desired. Write at once for new 
book of Household Ethiciency ideas. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 
(Formerly The Frantz Premier Co.) 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Progressive merchants should write 
Jor details of the Premier dealership. 





ALICE CAHILL 
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George, as I say, was deprived of speech 
That any girl could possibly look so beau- 
tiful was enough to paralyze his faculties; 
but that this ethereal being straight from 
Fairyland could have stooped to love him 
him-—-an earthy brute who wore sock- 
suspenders and drank coffee for breakfast 
that was what robbed George of the power 
to articulate. He could do nothing but 
look at her 

From the Hills of Fairyland soft music 
came. Or, if we must be exact, Maud 
spoke 

“| couldn’t get away before!’’ Then she 
topped short and darted to the door, 
listening. ‘‘Was that somebody coming? 
| had to cut a dance with Mr. Plummer 
to get here, and I’m so afraid he may 

He had! A moment later it was only too 
evident that this was precisely what Mr. 
Plummer had done. There was a footstep 
on the stairs, a heavy footstep this time, 
and from outside the voice of the pursuer 
made itself heard: 

“Oh, there you are, Lady Maud! I was 
looking for you. This is our dance.” 

George did not know who Mr. Plummer 
was. He did not want to know. His only 
thought regarding Mr. Plummer was a 
passionate realization of the superfluity of 
his existence. It is the presence on the 
globe of these Plummers that delays the 
coming of the millennium. 

His stunned mind leaped into sudden 
activity. He must not be found here, that 
was certain. Waiters who ramble at large 
about a feudal castle, and are discovered 
in conversation with the daughter of the 
house, excite comment And, conve rsely, 
daughters of the house who talk in se- 
cluded rooms with waiters also find ex- 
He must withdraw 
He must withdraw quickly. And, as a 
gesture from Maud indicated, the with- 
drawal must be effected through the 
French window opening on the balcony 
Estimating the distance that separated 
him from the approaching Plummer at 
three stairs—the voice had come from 
below —and a landing, the space of time 
allotted to him by a hustling fate for 
disappearing was some four seconds. Inside 
two and a half the French window had 
opened and closed, and George was out 
under the stars, with the cool winds of the 
night playing on his heated forehead. 

He had now time for meditation. There 
are few situations which provide more 
scope for meditation than that of the man 
penned up on a small balcony a consider- 
able distance from the ground, with his 
only avenue of retreat cut off behind him. 
So George meditated. First, he mused on 
Plummer. He thought some hard thoughts 
about Plummer. Then he brooded on the 
unkindness of a fortune which had granted 
him the opportunity of this meeting with 
Maud, only to snatch it away almost be- 
fore it had begun. He wondered how long 
the late Lord Leonard had been permitted 
to talk on that other occasion before he, 
too, had had to retire through this same 


planations necessary 


She looked from her hulking car to his 
mechanical flea 

He answered the look: ‘I can do it all 
right I’m used to the gumbo—regular 
mud hen. Just add my power to yours. 
Have you a tow rope?” 

“No. I never thought of bringing one.”’ 

“T’ll get mine ”’ 

She walked with him back toward his 
bug. It lacked not only top and side cur 
tains but even wind shield and running 
board. Strapped to the bulging back was a 
wicker suitcase partly covered by tarpaulin 
From the seat peered a little furry face 

“A cat!” she exclaimed as he came up 
with a wire rope, extracted from the tin 
back 

“Yes. She’s the captain of the boat. I’m 
just the engineer " 

“What is her name 

3efore he answered the young man strode 
ahead to the front of her car, Claire obedi 
ently trotting after him. He stooped to 
look at her front axle. He raised his head, 
glanced at her, and he was blushing again 

“‘Her name is Vere de Vere!” he cor 
fessed 

Then he fled back to his bug. He drove 
it in front of the Gomez-Dep. The hole in 
the road itself was as deep as the one or 
the edge of the cornfield, where she was 








window. There was no doubt about one 
thing--lovers who chose that room for 
their interviews seemed to have very little 
luck. 

It had not occurred to George at first 
that there could be any further disadvan- 
tages attached to his position other than 
the obvious drawbacks which had already 
come to his notice. He was now to per- 
ceive that he had been mistaken. A voice 
was speaking in the room he had left, a 
plainly audible voice, deep and throaty; 
and within a minute George had become 
aware that he was to suffer the additional 
discomfort of being obliged to listen to a 
fellow man—one could call Plummer that 
by stretching the facts a little— proposing 
marriage. The gruesomeness of the situa- 
tion became intensified. Of all moments 
when a man~— and justice compelled George 
to admit that Plummer was technically 
human of all moments when a man may 
by all the laws of decency demand to be 
alone without an audience of his own sex, 
the chiefest is the moment when he is ask- 
ing a girl to marry him. George’s was a 
sensitive nature, and he writhed at the 
thought of playing the eavesdropper at 
such a time. 

fe looked frantically about him for a 
means of escape. Plummer had now reached 
the stage of saying at great length that he 
was not worthy of Maud. He said it over 
and over again in different ways. George 
was in hearty agreement with him, but he 
did not want to hear it. He wanted to get 
away. But how? Lord Leonard on a 
similar occasion had leaped. Some might 
argue, therefore, on the principle that what 
man had done man can do, that George 
should have imitated him. But men differ. 
There was a man attached to a circus who 
used to dive off the roof of Madison Square 
Garden onto a sloping board, strike it with 
his chest, turn a couple of somersaults, 
reach the ground, bow six times, and go off 
to lunch. That sort of thing is a gift 
Some of us have it, some have not. George 
had not. Painful as it was to hear Plum- 
mer floundering through his proposal of 
marriage, instinct told him that it would 
be far more painful to hur! himself out into 
mid-air on the sporting chance of having his 
downward progress arrested by the branches 
of the big tree that had upheld Lord Leon- 
ard. No, there seemed nothing for it but 
to remain where he was. 

Inside the room, Plummer was now say- 
ing how much the marriage would please 
his mother 

“Pest!” 

George looked about him. It seemed to 
him that he had heard a voice. He lis- 
tened. No. Except for the barking of a 
distant dog, the faint wailing of a waltz, 
the rustle of a roosting bird, and the sound 
of Plummer saying that if her refusal was 
due to anything she might have heard about 
that breach-of-promise case of his a couple 
of years ago, he would like to state that he 
was more sinned against than sinning, and 
that the girl had absolutely misunderstood 
him—all was still 
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“Psst! Hey, mister!" 

It was a voice. It came from above. 
Was it an angel’s voice? Not altogether 
It was Albert’s. The boy was leaning out 
of a window some six feet higher up the 
castle wall. George, his eyes by now grown 
used to the darkness, perceived that the 
stripling gesticulated, as one having some 
message to impart. Then, glancing to one 
side, he saw that what looked like some 
kind of a rope swayed against the wall. He 
reached for it. The thing was not a rope; 
it was a knotted sheet. 

From above came Albert’s hoarse whis- 
per: ‘Look alive!” 

This was precisely what George wanted 
to do, for at least another fifty years or so; 
and it seemed to him as he stood there in 
the starlight, gingerly fingering this flimsy 
linen thing, that, if he were to suspend his 
hundred and eighty pounds of bone and 
sinew at the end of it over the black gulf 
outside the balcony, he would look alive 
for about five seconds; and after that 
goodness only knew how he would look. 
He knew all about knotted sheets. He had 
read a hundred stories in which heroes, 
heroines, low-comedy friends, and even 
villains did all sorts of reckless things with 
their assistance. There was not much com 
fort to be derived from that. It was one 
thing to read about people doing silly things 
like that, quite another to do them your 
sel . 

He gave Albert’s sheet a tentative shake 
In all his experience he thought he had 
never come across anything so supremely 
unstable. One calls it Albert’s sheet for the 
sake of convenience. It was really Reggie 
Byng’s sheet. And when Reggie got to his 
room in the small hours of the morning and 
found the thing a mass of knots, he jumped 
to the conclusion — being a simple-hearted 
young man—that his bosom friend, Jack 
Ferris, who had come up from London to 
see Lord Belpher through the trying ex 
periences of a coming-of-age party, had 
done it as a practical joke; and went and 
poured a jug of water over Jack's bed. That 
is life! Just one long succession of misun- 
derstandings and rash acts and what not. 
Absolutely ! 

Albert was becoming impatient. He was 
in the position of a great general who 
thinks out some wonderful piece of strategy 
and can’t get his army to carry it out 
Many boys, seeing Plummer enter the room 
below and listening at the keyhole and 
realizing that George must have hidden 
somewhere and deducing that he must be 
out on the balcony, would have been baf 
fled as to how to proceed Not so Albert 
To dash up to Reggie Byng’s room and 
strip his sheet off the bed and tie it to the 
bedpost and fashion a series of knots in it 
and lower it out of the window took Albert 
about three minutes. His part in the busi 
ness had been performed without a hitch 
And now George, who had nothing in the 
world to do but the childish task of climb 
ing up the sheet, was jeopardizing the suc 
cess of the whole scheme by de lay Albert 
gave the sheet an irritable jerk 


FREE AIR 


Continued from Page 5 


stuck, but he charged it. She was fasei 
nated by his skill. Where she would for a 
tenth of a second have hesitated while 
choosing the best course he hurled the bug 
straight at the hole, plunged through wit! 
sheets of glassy brown water arching on 
either side, then vici yusly twisted the car 
to the right, to the left, and straight again 
as he followed the tracks with the solidest 
bottoms ‘ 

Strapped above the tiny angle-iror ep 
which replaced his running board was an 
old spade. He dug channels in front of the 
four wheels of her car, so that they mig 
go up inclines instead of pushing against 
the straight walls of mud they had thrown 
up. On these inclines he strewed the brus! 
she had brought, halting to ask with head 
alertly lifted from his stooped huddle in the 
mud, ‘‘ Did you have to get this brush your 
self?” 

“Yes. Horrid wet!” 

He merely shook his head in commisera 
tion 

He fastened the tow rope to the rear 
axle of his car, the front of hers 

‘*Now will you be ready to put on 
your power as I begin to pull?” he said 
casually, rather respectfully 

When the struggling bug had pulled the 
wire rope taut she opened the throttl 


The rope trembled Her car seemed to 
araw illenly back Then it came out 
out really out! Which is the most joyou 
sensation any motorist will ever know. In 
excitement over actually moving again, 
as fast as any healthy young snail, she 
drove on, on-——the young man ahead grin- 
ning back at her. Nor did she stop, nor he, 
till both ears were safe on merely thick 
mud a quanter of a mile away 


She vitched off the power and id 
denly she was in a whirlwind of y 
ening tiredne Even in her abandor 


ment to exhaustion she noticed that the 
young man did not stare at her, b it keep 
ing his back to her removed the tow rope 
and stowed it away in his bug. She won 
dered whether it was tact or yokelish 
nad flerence 

Her father spoke for the first time sink 
the Galahad of the tin bug had come 
‘How much do you think we ought to 
give this fellow?” 

Now of all the cosmic problems yet 
unsolved, not cancer nor the future of poy 
erty are the flustering questions, but these 
twain Which is worse - not to wear eve 
ning clothes at a party at which you find 
everyone else dressed, or to come inevening 
clothes to a house where, it proves, they 
are never worn? And: Which is worse — not 
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It was the worst thing he could have 
done. George had almost made up hi 
mind to take a chance when the sheet wa 
snatched from his grasp, as if it had been 
some live thing deliberately eluding his 
clutch. The thought of what would have 
happened had this occurred when he was 
in mid-air caused him to break out in a 
cold perspiration. He retired a pace and 
perched himself on the rail of the balcony 

‘Psst!’ said Albert 

“It’s no good saying ‘Psst!’’’ rejoined 
George in an annoyed undertone. ‘I could 
say ‘Psst!’ Any fool could say ‘Psst!’" 
Albert, he considered, in leaning out of the 
window and saying “Psst!"’ was merely 
touching the fringe of the subject 

It is probable that he would have re 
mained seated on the balcony rail, regard 
ing the sheet with cold aversion indefinitely, 
had not his hand been forced by the man 
Plummer Plummer, during these last 
minutes, had shot his bolt. He had said 
everything that a man could say, much of 
it twice over; and now he was through 
All was ended. The verdict was in. No 
wedding bells for Plummer 

“I think,” said Plummer gloomily, and 
the words smote on George's ear like a 
knell, “I think I'd like a little air.” 

George leaped from his rail like a hunted 
grasshopper. If Plummer was looking for 
air, it meant that he was going to come out 
on the balcony. There was only one thing 
to be done. It probably meant the abrupt 
conclusion of a promising career, but he 
could hesitate no longer 

George grasped the sheet-——it felt like a 
rope of cobwebs--and swung himself out 

Maud looked out onto the baleony Her 
heart, which had stood still when the re 
jected one opened the window and stepped 
forth to commune with the soothing star 
beat again. There was no one there, only 
emptiness and Plummer 

“This,” said Plummer somberly, gazing 
over the rail into the darkness, *‘is the place 
where that fellow what’s-his-name jumped 
off in the reign of thingummy, isn’t it?”’ 

Maud understood now, and a thrill of the 
purest admiration for George’s heroism 
swept over her. So, rather than compro 
mise her, he had done Leonard's leap! How 
splendid of him! If George, now sitting or 
Reggie Byng’s bed taking a rueful census 
of the bits of skin remaining on his hands 
and knees after his climb, could have read 
her thoughts, he would have felt well re 
warded for his abrasions 

‘I've a jolly good mind,” said Plummer 
‘to do it myself!’ He uttered a short, 
mirthless laugh. ‘‘ Well, anyway,” he said 
recklessly, “I'll joily well go downstairs and 
have a brandy-and-soda!” 





Albert finished untying the sheet fron 
the bedpost and stuffed it under the pillow 
“And now,” said Albert, “for a quiet 
ioke in the seulle ry ; 

These massive minds require their mo 
ments of relaxation 


Nn 


TO BE CONTINUED) 


to tip when a tip has been ¢ xpected, or to 
tip when the tip is an insult? 

In discomfort of spirit and wetness of 
ankles Claire shuddered 

Oh, dear, I don’t believe he expects u 
to pay him He seems like an a : 
independent person Mavbe we'd offer 
him if we offered ” 


‘he only reasonable thing to be 
fended at in tl vale 1 tear nat | 
offered money!’ 

‘Just the urn Oh ea | 


tired. But good little ¢ 


and be diplomati 


she pinched her forehead to | lin her 
eracking brain and ibble it into ne 
scene f mud and wetne but e came 
up to the ing mar th the 1 t ra 
washed and carel if ‘ 

‘Won't ou come ba and ‘ 
father? He's terril yrateful t 1--a 
Iam. And may ‘ You've ke 
so hard, and about ive ir live Ma 
I pay D We rea 
much inde} 

Oh t i hing Glad | yuld 
help ! i eu ok hand t} 
her father and med Pleased mee 
ou, N er -¢ 

Bolt vd 


Centinued on Page 123 
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What BlueBird does— 


Washes clothes cleaner than any other process 
Washes finest Georgette crépe, laces, curtains 
without wear or tear 

Heavy comforters, blankets, rugs are washed 
with equal ease 

Washes clean in less than one-third the time of 
old rub-board methods 

Large wringer takes big heavy preces as well as 
daintiest material 


All done without drudgery and without labor 


What BlueBird is— 


Built like a bridge — sturdy, substantial, lasting 
Simple of operation Nothing to get out of 
order easily 

Beautiful cabinet design —all working parts en 
closed and protected Finished in exquisite 
white enamel —baked on Can be wiped clean 
Rocking cradle which holds the clothes, is of 
copper, highly polished 

The large swinging wringer operates in three 
positions 

Cost to operate about same as a Mazda lamp 
at most a few cents weekly 

Ask the BlueBird dealer in your town for a free 
demonstration of this beautiful cabinet type 
prohcient electric clothes washer. See for your 
self what the BlueBird will do in your home 
It costs no more than ordinary machines. Easy 


monthly payments make it convenient to buy 


BlueBird Appliance Co. 
St. Louis, U. S.A. 
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How DuplexProcess Doubles lire Satisfaction 














HE McGraw Duplex Process automatically 
prevents all structural imperfections which 





arise in making tires. High grade material is no 
proof against them. Small inequalities, often 
invisible, develop into ruptures and separations 
under the constant flexing of the tire side walls. 

Thus tire life is shortened. 

The Duplex Process avoids all such imperfections 
at the source. No weakness can develop in a 
MeGraw Tire from within, to curtail the full 
mileage limit of rubber and cotton at their best. 

The Duplex Process also keeps alive the natural 
elasticity of rubber stock and the natural oil 
strength of the cotton, unimpaired by heat or 
pressure, through all stages of manufacture. The 


tire stays young, stubbornly resistant to abuse 





and aging. 

In MeGraw Tires, Ae Duplex Process literally 
doubles tire satisfaction —in better mileage, 
more security, less annovance and longer life. 


5 000 Mile Guarantee 


THE McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers McGraw ¢ d Fabric Tire 
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(Centinued from Page 119) 

“Mr. Boltwood. My name is Milt 
Milton Daggett. See you have a New York 
license on your car. We don’t see but 
mighty few of those through here. Glad 
I could help you.” 

“‘Ah, yes, Mr. Daggett.” 

Mr. Boltwood was uninterestedly fum- 
bling in his money pocket. Behind Milt 
Daggett, Claire shook her head wildly, 
rattling her hands as though she were 
playing castanets. 

Mr. Boltwood shrugged. He did not un- 
derstand. His relations with young men 
in cheap raincoats were entirely monetary. 
They did something for you, and you paid 
them — preferably not too much-—and they 
ceased to be. Whereas Milt Daggett re- 
spectfully but stolidly continued to be, and 
Mr. Henry Boltwood’s own daughter was 
halting the march of affairs by asking ir- 
relevant questions. 

“Didn't we see you back in What 
was that village we came through, back 
about twelve miles?”’ 

‘“‘Schoenstrom?”’ suggested Milt. 

“Yes, I think that was it. Didn't we 
pass you or something? We stopped at a 
garage there to change a tire.” 

‘I don’t think so. I wasin town, though, 
this morning. Say—uh—did you and your 
father grab any eats?” 

“Any i 

‘I mean, did you get dinner there?’ 

‘No. I wish we had!” 

‘Well, say, I didn't either; and 
I'd be awfully glad if you folks would have 
something to eat with me, now.” 

Claire tried to give him a smile, but the 
best she could do was to lend him one 
She could not associate interesting food 
with Milt and his mud-slobbered, tin 
covered, dun-painted Teal bug. He seemed 
satisfied with her dubious grimace. By his 
suggestion they drove ahead to a spot 
where the cars could be parked on firm 
grass beneath oaks. On the way Mr. Bolt- 
wood lifted his voice in dismay. His touch 
of nervous prostration had not made him 
queer or violent; he retained a touching 
faith in good food. 

‘“‘We might find some good little hotel 
and have some chops and just some mush- 
rooms and peas,” insisted the man from 
Brooklyn Heights. 

“Oh, I don’t suppose the country hotels 
are really so awfully good,” she specu- 
iated. ‘And look that nice funny boy. 
We couldn’t hurt his feelings. He’s having 
so much fun out of being a Good Sa- 
maritan.” 

From the mysterious rounded back of 
his car Milt Daggett drew a tiny stove 
to be heated by a can of solidified aleohol—a 
frying pan that was rather large for dolls 
but rather small for his square-fingered 
hands, a jar of bacon, eggs in a bag, a 
coffeepot, a can of condensed milk, and a 
litter of assorted tin plates and china cups. 
While by his request Claire scoured the 
plates and cups he prepared bacon and eggs 
and coffee, the little stove in the bottom 
of his car sheltered by the cook’s bending 
over it. The smell of food made Claire 
forgiving toward the fact that she was wet 
through; that the rain continued to drizzle 
down her neck. 

He lifted his head and demanded, “‘ Take 
your shoes off!” 


He gulped. He stammered, ‘‘I mean 
I mean your shoes are soaked through. If 
you'll sit in the car I'll put your shoes up 
by the engine. It’s pretty well heated 
from racing it in the mud. You can get 
your stockings dry under the cowl.’ 

She was amused by the elaborateness 
with which he didn’t glance at her while 
she took off her low shoes and slipped her 
quite too thin black stockings under the 
protecting tin cowl. She reflected, “‘He 
has such a nice awkward gentleness—but 
such bad taste! They’re really quite good 
ankles. Apparently ankles are not done in 
Teal-bug circles. His sisters don’t even 
have limbs. But do fairies have sisters? 
He is a fairy. When I’m out of the mud 
he'll turn his raincoat into a pair of lordly 
white wings, and vanish. But what will 
become of the cat?” 

Thus ran her tired brain, like a squirrel in 
a revolving cage, while she sat primly and 
scraped at a clot of rust on a tin plate 
and watched him put on bacon and eggs. 
Wondering if cats were used for this pur- 
pose in the Daggett family she put soaked 
unhappy Vere de Vere on her feet, to her 
own great comfort and the cat’s delight. It 
was an open car, and the rain still rained, 
and a strange young man was a foot from 
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her tending the not very crackly fire, but 
rarely had Claire felt so domestic. 

Milt was apparently struggling to say 
something. After several bobs of his head 
he ventured: ‘‘ You're so wet! I'd like for 
you to take my raincoat.” 

“No! Really! I'm already 
through. You keep dry.” 

He was unhappy about it. He plucked 
at a button of the coat. She turned him 
from the subject. ‘I hope Lady Vere de 
Vere is getting warm too.” 

‘*Seems to be. She’s kind of demanding. 
She wanted a little car of her own, but I 
didn’t think she could keep up with me; 
not on a long hike.” 

“A little car? With her paws on the tiny 
wheel? Oh—sweet! Are you going far, 
Mr. Daggett?” 

“Yes; quite a ways. To Seattle, Wash- 
ington.” 

“Oh! Really? 
going there too.” 

‘Honest? You driving all the way? 
Oh no; of course your father ” 

“No, he doesn’t drive. By the way, I 
hope he isn’t too miserable back there.” 

“I'll be darned! Both of us going to 
Seattle. That’s what they call a coinci- 
dence, isn’t it! Hope I'll see you on the 
road sometime. But I don’t suppose I will. 
Once you're out of the mud your Gomez 
will simply lose my Teal.” 

“Not necessarily. You're the better 
driver. And I shall take it easy. Are you 
going to stay long in Seattle?” 

It was not merely a polite dinner-payment 
question. She wondered; she could not 
place this fresh-cheeked unworldly young 
man so far from his home. 

“Why, I kind of hope—government 
railroad, Alaska. I’m going to try to get in 
on that somehow. I've never been out 
of Minnesota in my life, but there’s a 
couple of mountains and oceans and things 
I thought I'd like to see, so I just put my 
suitcase and Vere de Vere in the machine 
and started out. I burn distillate instead of 
gas, so it doesn’t cost much. If I ever hap- 
pen to have five whole dollars—why, I 
might go on to Japan!” 

“That would be jolly.” 

“Though | s’pose I’d have to eat — what 
is it? — pickled fish? There’s a woman from 
near my town went to the Orient as a mis 
sionary. From what she says I guess all 
you need in Japan to make a house is a 
bottle of mucilage and a couple of old 
newspapers and some two-by-fours. And 
you can have the house on a purple moun- 
tain, with cherry trees down below, and”’ 
he put his clenched hand to his lips; his 
head was bowed—‘‘and the ocean! Lord! 
The ocean! And we'll see it at Seattle. 
Bay, anyway. And steamers there—just 
come from India! Huh! Getting pretty 
darn poetic here! Eggs are done.” 

The young man did not again wander 
into visions. He was all briskness as he 
served her bacon and eggs, took a plate of 
them to Mr. Boltwood in the Gomez, 
gouged into hisown. Having herself scoured 
the tin plates Claire was not repulsed by 
their naked tinniness; and the coffee in the 
broken-handled china cup was tolerable. 
Milt drank from the top of a vacuum bottle. 
He was silent. Immediately after the 
lunch he stowed the things away. Claire 
expected a drawn-out tact-demanding fare 
well, but he climbed into his bug, said 
“‘Good-by, Miss Boltwood. Good luck!” 
and was gone. 

The rainy road was bleakly empty with- 
out him. 

It did not seem possible that Claire’s 
body could be nagged into going on any 
longer. Her muscles were relaxed, her 
nerves frayed. But the moment the Gomez 
started she discovered that magic change 
which every long-distance motorist knows. 
Instantly she was alert, seemingly able to 
drive forever. The pilot's instinct ruled her; 
gave her tireless eyes and sturdy hands. 
Surely she had never been weary; never 
would be so long as it was hers to keep the 
car going. 

She had driven perhaps six miles when 
she reached a hamlet called St. Klopstock 
On the bedraggled mud-and-shanty main 
street a man was loading crushed rock into 
a truck. By him was a large person in a 
prosperous raincoat who stepped out and 
help up his hand. Claire stopped. 

“You the young lady that got stuck 
by Adolph Zolzac’s?” 

“Yes. And Mr. Zolzac wasn’t very nice 
about it.” 

“‘He’s going to be just elegamt about it 
now, and there ain’t going to be any more 
hole. I think Adolph has been keeping it 


soaked 


Extraordinary! We're 
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muddy—throwing in soft dirt—and he 
made a good and plenty lot out of pulling 
out tourists. Bill and I are going down 
right now and fill it up with stone. Milt 
Daggett come through here—he’s got a 
nerve, that fellow, but I did have to laugh. 
He says to me, ‘Barney’——this was just 
now. He hasn’t more than just drove 
out of town——he said to me, ‘Barney,’ he 
says, ‘you're the richest man in this town- 
ship, and the banker, and you got a big 
car y’self, and you think you're one whale 
of a political boss,’ he says; ‘and yet you 
let that Zolzac maintain a private ocean, 
against the peace and damn horrible ir 
convenience of the Commonwealth of Min 
nesota.’ He's got a great line of talk, that 
fellow. He told me how you got stuck 
made me so ashamed — I been to New York 
myself—and right away I got Bill, and 
we're going down and hold a donation and 
surprise party on Adolph and fill that hole.’ 
**But won't Adolph dig it out again?” 
The banker was puffy, but his eyes were 
of stone. From the truck he took a shot 
gun. He drawled, “In that case the sur 
prise party will include an elegant wake 
‘But how did Who is this extraor 


dinary Milt Daggett?” 

‘*Him? Oh, nobody "spec ially. He's just 
a fellow down here at Schoenstrom. But 
we all know him. Goes to all the dances 
thirty miles round. Thing about him is if 


he sees something wrong he picks out some 
poor fellow like me and says what he 
thinks.’’ 

Claire drove on 
was looking for Milt's bug. It was not in 
sight 

‘*Father,”’ she exclaimed, “‘do you rea 
ize that this lad didn’t tell us he was going 
to have the hole filled?) Just did it. He 
frightens me. I'm afraid that when we 
reach Gopher Prairie for the night we'll 
find he has engaged for us the suite that 
Prince Collars and Cuffs once slept in.” 

‘“Ho-hum,” yawned her father 

“Curious young man. He said, ‘ Pleased 
to meet you.’”’ 

‘*Ho-hum! Fresh airmakes mesosleep) 

“And Fooled you! Got through 
that mudhole anyway! And he said 
Look! Fields stretch out so here, and not 
a tree except the willow groves round those 
farmhouses. And he said ‘Gee’ so many 
times, and ‘dinner’ for the noon meal 
And his nails No, I suppose he really 
is just a farm youngster.” 

Mr. Boltwood did not answer HH 
machine-finish smile indicated an enor 
mous lack of interest in young men it 
Teal bugs. 


She was aware that she 


Vv 

OPHER PRAIRIE has all of twent 

J five hundred people. Its commercial 
club asserts that it has at least a hundred 
more population and an infinitely better 
band than the ridiculously envious neigh 
boring town of Joralemon But there were 
few signs that a suite had been engaged 
for the Bolt woods: or that Prince Collars 
and Cuffs had on his royal tour of America 
spent much time in Gopher Prairie. Claire 
reached it somewhat before seven. She 
gaped at it in a hazy way. Though this 
was her first prairie town for a considerable 
stay she could not pump up interest 

The state of mind of the touring motor- 
ist entering a strange place at night is as 
peculiar and definite as that of a bride- 
groom. It is compounded of gratitude at 
having got safely in; of perception of a new 
town, yet with all eagerness about new 
things dulled by weariness; of hope that 
there is going to be a good hotel, but small 
expectation--and absolutely no probabil- 
ity -thatgthere really will be one 

Claire had only a blotched impression of 
peaked wooden buildings and squatty brick 
stores with faded awnings; of a red ele 
vator and a crouching red station and a 
lumberyard, then of the hopelessly muddy 
road leading on again into the country 
She felt that if she didn’t stop at once she 
would miss the town entirely. The driving 
instinct sustained her, made her take cor 
ners sharply, spot a garage, send the Gomez 
whirling in on the cement floor 

The garage attendant looked at her and 
yawned 

‘Where do you want the car?”’ Claire 
asked sharply 

“Oh, stick it in that stall,”’ grunted the 
man, and turned his back. 

Claire glowered at him. She thought of 
a good line about rudeness. But—oh, she 


was too tired to fuss. She tried to run the 
car into the empty stall, which was not a 
stall, but a space like a missing tooth be- 
tween two cars, and so narrow that she 
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was afraid of crumpling the lordly fenders 
of the Gomez. She ran down the floor, 
came back with a flourish, thought she 
was going to back straight into the stall 


and found she wasn't. Though her nerves 
shrieked and it did not seem possible that 
she coulg again change gears she managed 
toget the Gomez behind a truck and side-on 
to the stall. 

“Go forward again, and cramp your 
wheel —sharp!"’ ordered the garage man 

Claire wanted to outline what she thought 
of him, but she merely demanded, ‘ Will 
you kindly drive it in?” 

Why, sure. You bet,” said the man 
casually. His readiness ruined her inspired 
fury. She was somewhat disappointed 

As she climbed out of the car and put a 
hand on the smart bags strapped on a 
running board the accumulated wearine 
struck her in a shock She could hav 
driven on for hours, but the instant the 
car was safe for the night she went to 
pieces. Her ears rang, her eyes were soake | 
n fire, her mouth was dry, the back of he 
neck pinched. It was her father who too 
the lead as they rambled to the one toler 
able hotel in town 

In the hotel Claire was conscious of the 
igliness of the poison-green walls and bra 
cuspidors and insurance calendars and bar 
floor of the office: conscious of the interest 
ing scientific fact that all air had been re 
cigar smoke an ! 
cooking cabbage; of the stares of the trave 


placed by the essence of 


ng men lounging in bored lines; and of 
the lack of welcome on the part of the night 
clerk an oldish bleached man with whis! 
ers instead of a collar 
She tried to be important 
th bath, please 
The bleached man 


“Two roon 


tared at her, an‘ 


hoved forward the reyister and a pe 
lotted with ink. She signed. He took th 
bags, led the way to the stairs 

Anxiously she asked, ‘‘Both rooms ar: 
vith bath?” 

From the second step the night cler 
looked down at her as though she were 
specimen that ought to be pinned on 
corks at once, and he aid loudly, ‘'N 
ma’am. Neither of ‘em. Got no roon 
vacant with bawth or bath either! N 
but what we got ‘em in the house. TI 

an up-to-date place fut one of 'em 


took and the other has kind of been out 
rrder the last three or four months.” 








From the audience of traveling men be 
low a delicate giggle 
Claire was too angry toatl ver And te 
after miles of stairs, league 
he reached her coop, wit 
its iron bed so loose-jointed that it rattled 
to a breath, its bureau with a list to port 
and its anemic rocking-chair, she dropped 
on the bed, panting, her eyes closed bu 
till brimming with fire. It did not seer 
that she could ever move again. She fe 
chloroformed She couldn't even coax 
herself off the bed to see if her father wa 
any better off in the next room 
She was certain that she was not going 
to drive to Seattle. She wasn't going to 


drive anywhere! She was going to freight 
the car back to Minneapolis, and herself go 
back by train— Pullman — drawing-room! 

But for the thought of her father sl 
would have fallen asleep in her drenche 
tweeds When she did force the energ 
to rise she had to support herself by t! 
bureau, by the foot of the bed, as she moved 
about the room, hanging up the wet su 
rubbing herself with a slippery towel, put 
ting on a dark silk frock and pumps. SI! 
found her father sitting motionless in 
room, staring at the wall. She made her 
self laugh at him for his gloomy emptine 
She paraded down the hall with hin 

As they reached the foot of the stairs t! 
old one, the night clerk, leaned acro 
desk, and in a voice that took the wh« 
office into the conversation quizzed Co 
from New York, eh? Well, you're quit 


a ways from home 


Claire nodded She felt shyer bef 
these solemnly staring traveling men tha 
she ever had in a box at the opera, At tl 
double door of the dining room, fro 
whi h the cal page metl teamed t! 
lustiness undiminished by the sad passir 
of its youth, a mar one of the average 


sized,average-mustached,average-busine 
suited, average-brown-haired men who ca 
never be remembered topped the Bol 
woods and hawed, ‘‘Saw you coming into 
town. You've got a New York license!” 

She couldn’t deny it 

‘Quite a ways from home, aren't you? 

She had to admit it 

Continued on Page 127 
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UPREMACY IN WORLD TRADE! 
—in this period of international com- 
mercial revolution there is magical 

inspiration in those four words. They are a 

challenge to the courage and enterprise and 

patriotism of American business—a chal- 

lenge that will be answered by our expedi- 

tionary forces of trade, armed with American- 

> made goods, making peaceful invasion of all 
the world’s markets. 

But in the movement of invading armies 
of peace, as well as the armies of war, there 
arise problems of transportation. 

How shall these American trade legions 

“ reach their objectives most directly, most 
speedily —and above all, most economically? 
















Throughout that vast producing region of our 
country known as the Mississippi Valley the move- 
ment to foreign fields points Southward to the 
logical concentration point of embarkation — NEW 


ORLEANS —WORLD MART! 


Lying on the Mississippi River, with a 
system of navigable waterways radiating 
13,900 miles through the interior of this 
country; with ten trunk railroads, operating 
145,000 miles of lines, and with easy grades 
extending a thousand miles to the North, 
Northeast and Northwest; with forty steam- 
ship lines plying the Atlantic and the Pacilic— 
is it any wonder that New Orleans in normal 
times ranked as the second greatest United 
States port, and today lays claim to a vastly 
greater share of the export and import busi- 
ness formerly routed through her great rival, 
New York? 

Economically considered, the Mississippi 

Valley includes the twenty-one states of 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Alabama, Georgia, 
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Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. These comprise the greatest pro- 
ducing area of the United States,and for 
these New Orleans is the natural outlet 
and inlet for exports and imports. 


New Orleans is much nearer than 
NewYork toev ery port inthe“‘American 
Mediterranean,’ comprised in the vast 
expanse of mainland and island lying 
between Florida and South America, 
as well as much nearer than New York 
to every port on the west coast of South 
America via the Panama Canal, Africa 
and Oceanica, Yokohama, Hong- 
Kong, Manila and Singapore. 


In the development of our export 
trade no foreign fields offer greater 
promise than dothose of LatinAmerica. 
New York is nearer than New Orleans 
to but three of the countries on that 
great consuming continent — Brazil, 
Argentina and Venez uela; and that 
advantage in nautical miles is more 
than offset in most instances by the 
shorter and easier rail haul from Mis- 
sissippi Valley points to New Orleans. 


New Orleans has long been a central 
world market for cotton, sugar, coffee, fruits 
and a great variety of other commodities, 
home and foreign grown. Consider further 
that of the varied natural resources, many 
of vast extent, in the immediate trade terri- 
tory of New Orleans, not one, with the ex- 
ception of lumber, has reached anything 
like maximum development, and the great- 
est number have scarcely been touched. 
Sulphur, salt, oil, gas, iron, coal, raw agricul- 
tural lands, marble, phosphate rock, potash, 
silica, bauxite, kaolin and china clays, sea 
foods,— are here in great quantities, await- 
ing fullest utilization. 
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Between 1911 and 1918 the foreign 
trade of New Orleans almost doubled, 
and that in spite of greatly restricted 
ocean trafic during the World War 
and the fact that the National Govern- 
ment concentrated shipping at north- 
ern Atlantic and Pacific ports so that 
overseas travel might be confined to a 
few guarded lanes. New Orleans com- 
bined imports and exports for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1911, were, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce, $239,557,588.00. The total for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
was $418,536,295.00. There was, of 
course, an increase in commodity 
values, but the volume of business in- 
creased enormously as well. 


The business of the Mississippi Val- 
ley—American business—is urged to 
carefully consider its own best inter- 
ests in embarking on this new era of 
greater and more profitable foreign 
trade. And when these interests are 
determined there will stand out, dom- 
inant among the great seaports of con- 
centration and distribution 


NEW ORLEANS 
MART! 


Aas Mi. Ot 


Mayor of New Orleans, City Hall 


WORLD 


The 1919 meeting of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World —the first great international educational 
business congress following Victory —will be in New 


Orleans September 21-26. 


(This 1s the Fourth of a sertes of advertisements, Copyright 19179 by 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, New Orleans-Kansas City 
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In the Light of Past Performance 


For 30 or 40 years, the majority of America’s finest hotels 
and other large buildings have been equipped with Byers 
Pipe for heating, plumbing and power. 

In the period between 1900 and 1912, cheaper pipe also came 
into use in these buildings, especially for steam lines, resulting 
in interesting comparative service records being obtained. Thus, 
only five or six years ago, Byers Pipe was installed for plumbing 
and cheaper pipe for steam lines in one of the largest hotels in 
the world. When this hotel recently built an addition of several 
hundred rooms, the cheaper pipe had proven so unsatisfactory 
that there was no question of using it again for any service. 
Byers was used exclusively. 


HE latest arrival in the family of giant American hostelries— 
The Pennsylvania—logically became a Byers installation as 
a result of experiences of this kind. 

No part of a building carries a greater penalty for failure than 
the piping. In the replacement expense, the cost of the pipe 
itself is trifling. Labor of wrecking and replacing partitions, walls, 
floors, etc., usually amounts to a hundred times more than the 
small difference in first cost between Byers and cheaper pipe. 

Byers Pipe, being made from genuine hand-puddled wrought 
iron, resists corrosion two, three and four times longer than cheaper 
pipe. Hundreds of service records, going back from 10 to 50 years, 
are available to demonstrate the wonderful durability of Byers. 


Whether you are building a cottage, a factory, or a skyscraper, 
ask your architect or contractor, or write us for free literature. 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


A.M. BYERS COMPAN YVeestatisiea 1864) Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


Distributors in all large jobbing centers 


Byers Pipe has the Name and Year rolled in every Iength 
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(Continued from Page 123) 

She was escorted by a bouncing black- 
eyed waitress to a table for four. The next 
table was a long one, at which seven travel- 
ing men, or local business men whose wives 
were at the lake for the summer, ceased try- 
ing to get nourishment out of the food, and 
gawped at her. Before the Boltwoods were 
seated the waitress dabbed at nonexistent 
spots on their napkins, ignored a genuine 
crumb on the cloth in front of Claire’s 
plate, made motions at a cup and a for- 
merly plated fork, and bubbled, ‘‘Autoing 
through?’ 

.s laire fumbled for her chair, oozed into 

, and breathed “‘ Yes. 

“Going —_" 
a 

“Where do you live?” 

“New Yor rk.’ 

“My! You’re quite a ways from home, 
aren’t you?” 

“Apparently.” 

“Hamnegs roasbeef roasporkthapple- 
sauce frypickerel springlami ntsauce. ‘“ 

“*I—I beg your pardon?’ 

The waitress repeated. 

““I—oh—oh, bring us ham and eggs. Is 
that all right, father?” 

““Oh— no— well 

“You wanted same?” 
quired of Mr. Boltwood. ‘ 

He was intimidated. He said, ‘“‘If you 
please,’’ and feebly pawed at a fork. 

The waitress was instantly back with 
soup and a collection of china gathered by 
a man of much travel, catholic interests and 
no taste. One of the plates alleged itself to 
belong to a hotel in Omaha. She pushed a 
pitcher of condensed milk to the exact spot 
where it would catch Mr. Boltwood’ssleeve, 
brushed the crumb from in front of Claire 
to a shelter beneath the pink warty sugar 
bowl, recovered a toothpick that had been 
concealed behind her glowing lips, picked 
for a while, gave it up, put her hands on her 
hips and addressed Claire: 

“How far you going?” 

“To Seattle.’ 

**Got any folks there?”’ 

“Any Oh yes, I suppose so.” 

“Going to say there long?”’ 

‘ Really we haven't decided 

“Come from New York, eh? Quite a 
ways from home, all right. Father in busi- 
ness there? 

lt tg 

“What's his line?”’ 

“T beg pardon?’ 

“What's his line? Ouch! Jiminy, these 
shoes pinch my feet. I used to could dance 
all night, but I’m getting fat, I guess. Ha, 
ha! Put on seven pounds last month 
Ouch! Gee, they certainly do pinch my 
toes. What business you say your father’s 

l 


the waitress in- 


“I didn’t say, but — Oh, railroad.” 

“G.N. or N. P.7” 

“T don’t think I quite understand. 

Mr. Boltwood interposed, ‘“‘Are the ham 
and eggs ready?” 

“I'll beat it out and see.’”” When she had 
brought them she put a spoon in Claire's 
saucer of peas and demanded, ‘Say, you 
don’t wear that silk dress in the auto, do 
you?” 

“No.” 

“*T should think you’d put a pink sash on 
it. Seems like it’s kind of plain—it’s a real 
pretty piece of goods, though. A pink sash 
would be real pretty. You dark-complected 
ladies always looks better for a touch of 
ecolor.”’ 

Then was Claire certain that the waitress 
was baiting her for the amusement of the 
men at the long table. Probably the wait- 
ress did not know there had been an explo- 
sion when Claire looked coldly up, raised 
her brows, looked down, anc poked the 
cold and salty slab of ham, for she was 
continuing: 

‘A light-complected lady like me don’t 
need so much color; you notice my hair is 
black, but I’m light, really. Pete Liver- 
quist says I’m a blond brunette. Gee, he 
certainly is killing, that fellow! Oh, he’s a 
case; he sure does like to hear himself talk. 
My! There’s Old Man Walters; he runs 
the telephone exchange here. I heard he 
went down to St. Cloud on Number Two, 
but I guess he couldn’t of. He'll be yodel- 
ing for friend soup; I better beat it, I'll say 
so. So long! = 

Claire’s comment was as acid as the pale 
beets before her, as bitter as the peas, as 
hard as the lumps in the watery mashed 
potatoes: 

“I don’t know whether the woman is 
insane or ignorant. I wish I could tell 
whether she was trying to make me angry 


” 





for the benefit of those horrid unshaved 


men or merely for her private edification. 

“It’s by me, Dolly. Sois this pie. Let's 
get some medium to levitate us up to bed. 
Uh—uh—I think perhaps we'd better not 
try to drive clear to Seattle. If we just 
went through to Montana? Or even just to 
Bismarck?” 

“* Drive through with the hotels like this? 
My dear man, if we have one more such day 
we stop right there. I hope we get by the 
man at the desk. I have a feeling he’s 
lurking there trying to think up something 
insulting to say tous. Oh, my dear, I hope 
you aren’t so tired as Iam. My bones are 
hot pokers.”’ 

The man at the desk got in only one cyni- 
cal question: ‘ Driving far?” before Claire 
seized her father’s arm and started him up- 
stairs. 

For the first time since she had been 
ten —and in a state of naughtiness immedi- 
ately following a pronounced state of grace 
induced by the pulpit oratory of the new 
rector of St. Chrysostom’s—she permitted 
herself the luxury of not stopping to brush 
her teeth before she went to bed. Her sleep 
was drugged; it was not sleep, but an ach- 
ing exhaustion of the body which did not 
prevent her mind from revisualizing the 
road, going stupidly over the muddy 
stretches and sharp corners, then becoming 
conscious of that bed, the lump under her 
shoulder blades, the slope to west ward, and 
the creak that rose every time she tossed. 
For at least fifteen minutes she lay awake 
for hours. 

Thus Claire Boltwood’s first voyage into 
democracy. 

It was not so much that the sun was shin- 
ing in the morning as that a ripple of fresh 
breeze came through the window. She dis- 
covered that she again longed to go on 
keep going on—see new places, conquer 
new roads. She didn’t want all good road. 
She wanted something to struggle against. 
She'd try it for one more day. She was stiff 
as she crawled out of bed, but a rub with 
cold water left her feeling that she was 
stronger than she ever had been; that she 
was a woman, not a dependent girl. Al- 
ready in the beating prairie sun glare the 
wide main street of Gopher Prairie was 
drying; the mud ruts were flattening out. 
Beyond the town hovered the note of a 
meadow lark—sunlight in sound. 

“Oh, it’s a sweet morning! Sweet! We 
will go on! I’m terribly excited!” she 
laughed. 

She found her father dressed. He did not 
know whether or not he wanted to go on. 

“IT seem to have lost my grip on things. | 
used to be rather decisive. But we'll try it 
one more day if you like,”’ he said. 

When she had gayly marched him down- 
stairs she suddenly and unhappily remem- 
bered the people she would have to face, the 
gibing questions she would have to answer. 

The night clerk was still at the desk, as 
though he had slept standing. He hailed 
them, “‘ Well, well! Up bright and early! 
Hope you folks slept well. Beds aren’t so 
good as they might be, but we're kind of 
planning to get some new mattresses. But 
you get pretty good air to sleep in. Hope 
you have a fine hike to-day.” 

His voice was cordial; he was their old 
friend; faithful watcher of their progress. 
Claire found herself dimpling at him. 

In the dining room their inquisitional ac- 
quaintance the waitress fairly ran to them. 
“Sit down, folks. Waffles this morning. 
You want to stock up for your drive. My, 
ain’t it an elegant morning! I hope you 
have a swell drive to-day!” 

“Why! !” Claire gasped. ‘Why, they 
aren’t rude! They care—about people they 
never saw before. That’s why they ask 
questions! I never thought—I never 
thought! There’s people in the world who 
want to know us without having looked us 
up in the Social Register! I’m so ashamed! 
Not that the sunshine changes my impres- 
sion of this coffee— it’s frightful! But that 
will improve. And the people—they were 
being friendly all the time. Oh, Henry B., 
young Henry Boltwood, you and your God- 
mother Claire have a lot to learn about the 
world!” 

As they came into the garage their surly 
acquaintance of the night before looked 
= as surly, but Claire tried a boisterous 

Good morning!” 

‘Mornin’! Going north? Better take 
the left-hand road at Wakamin. Easier 
going. Drive your car out for you?”’ 

As the car stood outside taking on gas a 
man flapped up, spelled out the New York 
license, looked at Claire and inquired, 

“‘Quite a ways from home, aren't you?” 
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This time Claire did not say ‘“‘ Yes!” 
She experimented with “ Yes, quite a ways.” 

“Well, hope you have a good trip. Good 
luck!” 

Claire leaned her head on her hand; 
thought hard. “It’s I who wasn’t friendly,” 
she propounded to her father. ‘‘ How much 
I've been losing. Though I still refuse to 
like that coffee!" 

She noticed the sign on the air hose of 
the garage— Free Air. 

‘There’s our motto for the pilgrimage!" 
she cried. 

She knew the exaltation of starting out in 
the fresh morning for places she had never 
seen, without the bond of having to return 
at night. 

Thus Claire’s second voyage into democ- 


racy. 

While she was starting, the young man 
who had pulled her out of the mud and 
given her lunch was folding up the tar 
paulin and blankets on which he had slept 
beside his Teal bug in the woods three 
miles north of Gopher Prairie 

To the high-well-born cat, Vere de Vere, 
Milt Daggett mused aloud: “ Your lady 
ship, as Shakspere says, the man that gets 
cold feet never wins the girl And I’m 
seared, cat, clean scared.” 


Vv 


ILT DAGGETT had not been accu 

rate in his implication that he had not 
noticed Claire at a garage in Schoenstrom 
For one thing, he owned the garage. 

Milt was the most prosperous young man 
in the village of Schoenstrom. Neither the 
village itself nor the near-by Strom is really 
schoen. The entire business district of 
Schoenstrom consists of Heinie Rauskukle’s 
general store, which is brick; the Leipzig 
House, which is frame; the Old Home Pool 
room and Restaurant, which is of old logs 
concealed by a frame sheathing; the farm- 
machinery agency, which is galvanized iron, 
its roof like an enlarged washboard; the 
church; the three saloons; and the Red 
Trail Garage; which is also, according to 
various signs, the Agency for Teal Car Best 
at the Test—Stonewall Tire Service Sta 
tion—Sewing Machines and Binders Re- 
paired Dr. Hostrum the Veterinarian 
every Thursday —Gas Today 27e. 

The Red Trail Garage is of cement and 
tapestry brick. In the office is a clean hard- 
wood floor, a typewriter and a picture of 
Elsie Ferguson. The establishment has an 
automatic rim stretcher, a wheel jack and a 
reputation for honesty. 

The father of Milt Daggett was the old 
doctor, born in Maine, coming to this fron 
tier in the day when Chippewas camped in 
your dooryard and came in to help them 
selves to coffee, which you made of roasted 
corn. The old doctor bucked northwest 
blizzards, read Dickens and Byron, pulled 
people through typhoid, and left to Milt 
his shabby old medicine case and thousands 
of dollars—in uncollectable accounts. Mrs 
Daggett had long since folded her crinkly 
hands in quiet death 

Milt had covered the first two years of 
high school by studying with the priest, 
and been sent to the city of St. Cloud for 
the last two years. His father had meant 
to send him to the state university. But 
Milt had been born to a talent for machin 
ery. At twelve he had made a telephone 
that worked. At eighteen he was engineer 
in the tiny flour mill in Schoenstrom. At 
twenty-five, when Claire Boltwood chose 
to come tearing through his life in a Gomez- 
Dep, Milt was the owner, manager, book- 
keeper, wrecking crew, ignition expert, 
thoroughly competent bill collector, and all 
but one of the working force of the Red 
Trail Garage. 

There were two factions in Schoenstrom: 
The retired farmers who said that German 
was a good-enough language for anybody, 
and that taxes for schools and sidewalks 
were, yes, something crazy; and the group 
who stated that a pigpen was a fine place, 
but only for pigs. To this second, revolu- 
tionary wing belonged some of the first 
generation, most of the second and all of 
the third; and its leader was Milt Daggett. 
He did not talk much normally, but when 
he thought things ought to be done he was 
as annoying as a machine-gun test in the lot 
next to a Quaker meeting. 

If there had been a war Milt would prob- 
ably have been in it—rather casual, clear- 
ing his throat, reckoning and guessing that 
maybe his men might try going over and 
taking that hill—then taking it. But all of 
this history concerns the year just before 
America spoke to Germany; and in this 
town, buried among the cornfields and the 
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wheat, men still thought more about the 
price of grain than about the price of free 
dom 

On the evening before Claire Boltwood 
left Minneapolis and adventured into de 
mocracy Milt was in the garage. He wore 
union overalls that were tan where they 
were not grease black; a faded blue cotton 
shirt; and the crown of a derby, with the 
rim not too neatly hacked off with a dull 
toad-stabber jackknife 

Milt smiled at his assistant, Ben Sittka, 
and suggested, “Well, wie geht’s mit the 
work, eh? Like to stay and get the prof's 
fliv veroutsohecan have it inthe morning?” 

“You bet, boss.’ 

“Getting to be quite a mechanic, Ben.” 

“T'll say so!” 

“If you get stuck come 
the Old Home.’ 

‘Aw, rats, boss, I'll finish it. You beat 
it.” Ben grinned at Milt adoringly 

Milt stripped off his overalls and derby 
crown, and washed his big firm hands with 
gritty soft soap. He cleaned his nails with 
a file which he carried in his upper vest 
pocket in a red imitation-morocco case, 
which also contained a comb, a mirror, an 
indelible pencil, and a notebook with the 
smudged pencil addresses of five girls in 
St. Cloud, and a memorandum about Raus 
kukle’s car 

He put on a twisted brown tie, an old 
blue-serge suit, and a hat which, being old 
and shabby, had become graceful He 
ambled up the street. He couldn't have 
ambled more than three blocks and have 
remained onthestreet. Schoenstrom tended 
to leak off into jungles of tall corn 

Two men waved at him, and one de 
manded: ‘Say, Milt, is whisky good for the 
toothache? What d’you think! The doc 
said it didn’t do any good But then, 
gosh, he’s only just out of college.’ 

‘I guess he’s right.’’ 

‘Is that a fact? Well, U'll keep off 
then.” 

Two stores farther on a bulky farmer 
hailed: ‘‘Say, Milt, should | get an ensilage 
cutter yet?” 

“Yuh” —in the manner of a man wh: 
knows too much to be cocksure about any 
thing —‘‘1l don’t know but what I would, 
Julius.” 

“T guess I vill then.”’ 

Minnie Rauskukle, plump hearty Minni 
heiress of the general store, gave evidence 
by bridling and straightening her pigeor 
like body that she was aware of Milt be 
hind her He did not speak to her He 
ducked into the Old Home Poolroom and 
Restaurant. 

Milt ranged up to the short lunch cou 
ter in front of the pool table where two 
brick-necked farm youngsters were slan 
ming balls and attacking cigarettes. Loos« 
jointedly Milt climbed a loose-jointed hig! 
stool, and tothe proprietor, Bill MeGolwe 
his best friend, he yawned, ‘“‘ You might 
poison me with a hamburger and a slab of 
apple, Mac.” 

“T’'ll just do that little thing. Look kind 
of grouchy to-night, Milt.” 

“Too much excitement in this burg 
Saw three people on the streets all " 
taneously oy cage : 

‘What's been eatin’ you lately?” 

“Me? Nothing. Only I do get tired of 
this metropololus. One of these days |’: 
going to buck some bigger place." 

“Try Gopher Prairie, maybe?" suy 
gested Mac through the hiss and steam of 
the frying hamburger sandwich 

“Rats. Too small!” 

“Small? Why, there's darn near three 
thousand people there!” 

“T know, but-—I want to tackle som: 
sure-nuff city. Like Duluth or New Yor! 

“But what'd you do?" 

“That's the devil of it. I don’t knov 
just what I do want to do. I could alway 
land in soft in a garage, but that’s nothing 
new. Might hit Detroit and learn the 
motor-factory end.” 


yank me out of 


““Aw, you're the limit, Milt Alwa 
looking for something new.’ 
“That's the way to get on. The rest of 


this town is afraid of new things. "Member 
when I suggested we all chip in on a d 
namo with a gas engine and have electr 
lights? The hicks almost died of nervou 
ness - 

“Yuh, that’s true but You stich 
here, Milt. You and me will just nachly 
run this burg.” 

“T'll say! Only Gosh, Ma I 
would like to go to a real show once. And 
find out how radio work And see ‘em 
put in a big suspension bridge! 

Continued on Page 131 
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OW that the tire manufacturers have realized that 
larger sized standards are correct, the cord tire of greater 
diameter is rightfully taking first place with car owners. 


The present Firestone Cord offers not only the limit of air 
capacity established, but a new non-skid tread of greater 
road grip and power economy. 


The efficiency of this bigger, better Cord Tire is beyond 
anything heretofore delivered in tire service. 


But the public, knowing the Firestone creed, most miles 
per dollar, is surprised at nothing which that creed may 
deliver in results. 








It is the right inspiration in the first place,and America is 
educated to what an Idea can do when rightly carried out. 


And the Firestone Organization does it—with the added 
force which comes because 90“ of the workers own stock 
in the business. They are personally interested in seeing 
the Idea work out to your advantage. 


Your dealer feels the same way; see him. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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ern standards of efficiency in service. Single room with double 
bed . . . $4, $4.50 and $5 


Two Connecting Rooms with Bath 


And guests from abroad find here that | two persons ©. - $5 t0 $8 
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Ernest J. Stevens, Vice-Pres. and Mgr 
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(Continued from Page 127) 

Milt left the Old Home rather aimlessly. 
He told himself that he positively would 
not go back and help Ben Sittka get out 
the prof’s car. So he went back and helped 
Ben get out the prof’s car, and drove the 
same to the prof’s. The prof, otherwise pro- 
fessor, otherwise Mr. James Martin Jones, 
B.A., and Mrs. James Martin Jones—of the 
Browns of Winona and Evanston—wel- 
comed him almost as noisily as had Mac. 
They begged him to come in. With Mr. 
Jones he discussed—no, ye Claires of 
Brocklyn Heights, this garageman and this 
threadbare young superintendent of a 
paintbare school, talking in a town that was 
only a comma on the line, did not discuss 
corn growing; nor did they reckon to guess 
that by heck the constabule was carryin’ on 
with the Widdy Perkins. 

They spoke of fish culture, Elihu Root, 
the spiritualistic evidences of immortality, 
self-starters for flivvers, and the stories of 
Irvin Cobb. 

Milt went home earlier than he wanted 
to. Because Mr. Jones was the only man in 
town besides the priest who read books, 
because Mrs. Jones was the only woman 
who laughed about any topics other than 
children and family sickness, because he 
wanted to go to their house every night, 
Milt treasured his welcome as a sacred 
thing, and kept himself from calling on 
them more than once a week 

He stopped on his way to the garage to 
pet Emil Baumschweiger’s large gray cat, 
publicly known as Rags, but by Milt and 
by the lady herself recognized as the un- 
fortunate Countess Vere de Vere—perhaps 
the only person of noble ancestry and 
mysterious past in Milt’s acquaintance. 
The Baumschweigers did not treat their 
animals well; Emil kicked the bay mare 
and threw pitchforks at Vere de Vere. 

Milt saluted her and sympathized: ‘‘You 
have a punk time, don’t you, dukess. Like 
to beat it to Minneapolis with me?” 

The countess said that she did indeed 
have an extraordinarily punk time, and she 
sang to Milt the hymn of the little gods of 
the warm hearth. Then Milt’s evening 
dissipations were over. Schoenstrom had 
movies only once a week. He sat in the 
office of his garage ruffling through a maga- 
zine. Milt read much, though not too eas- 
ily. He had no desire to be a poet, an 
Indo-Iranian etymologist, a lecturer to 
women’s clubs or the secretary of state, 
But he did rouse to the marvels hinted in 
books and magazines; to large crowds, the 
mechanism of submarines, palm _ trees, 
gracious women. 

He laid down the magazine. He stared 
at the wall. He thought about nothing. 
He seemed to be fumbling for something 
about which he could deliciously think if 
he could but grasp it. Without quite vis- 
ualizing either wall or sea, he was yet 
recalling old dreams of a moonlit wall by 
a warm stirring southern sea. If there was 
a girl in the dream she was intangible as 
the scent of the night. 

Presently he was asleep—a not at all 
romantic figure, rather ludicrously tipped 
to one side in his office chair, his large solid 
shoes up on the desk. 

He half woke, and filtered to what he 
called home—one room in the cottage of an 
ol lish woman who had prejudices against 
the perilous night air. He was too sleepy 
to go through any toilet save pulling off 
his shoes and achieving an unconvincing 
wash at the little stand, whose crackly 
varnish was marked with white rings from 
the toothbrush mug. 

“IT feel about due to puli off some fool 
stunt. Wonder what it will be?” he com- 
plained as he flopped on the bed. 

He was up at six, and at a quarter to 
seven was at work in the garage. He spent 
a large part of the morning in trying to 
prove to a customer that even a Teal car, 
best at the test, would not give perfect 
service if the customer persisted in forget- 
ting to fill the oil well, the grease cups and 
the battery. 

At three minutes after twelve Milt left 
the garage to go to dinner. The fog of the 
morning had turned to heavy rain. Mac 
was not at the Old Home. Sometimes Mac 
got tired of serving meals, and for a day or 
two he took to a pocket flask, and among 
his former customers the cans of prepared 
meat at Rauskukle’s became popular. Milt 
found him standing under the tin awning of 
the general store. He had a troubled hope 
of keeping Mac from too long a vacation 
with the pocket flask. But Mac was al- 
ready red-eyed. He seemed only half to 
recognize Milt. 
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“Swell day!” said Milt. 
“TT 

“Road darn muddy.” 

“T should worry. Yea, bo, I’m feelin’ 
good!” 

At eleven minutes past twelve a Gomez- 
Dep roadster appeared down the road and 
stopped at the garage. To Milt it was as 
exciting as the appearance of a comet toa 
watching astronomer. 

“What kind of car do you call that, 
Milt?” asked a loafer. 

**Gomez-Deperdussin.” 

“Never heard of it. Looks too heavy.’ 

This was sacrilege. Milt stormed: ‘** Why, 
you poor floof, it’s one of the best cars in 
the world! Imported from France. That 
looks like a special-made American body, 
though. Trouble with you fellows is you're 
always seared of anything that’s new. 
Too heavy! Huh! Always wanted to see 
a Gomez-—never have, except in pictures. 
And I believe that’s a New York license. 
Let me at it!” 

He forgot noon hunger and clumped 

through the rain toward the garage. He 
saw a girl step from the car. He stopped, in 
the doorway of the Old Home, in uneasy 
shyness. He told himself he didn’t ‘know 
just what it is about her—she isn’t so darn 
unusually pretty, and yet--gee—— Cer- 
tainly isn’t a girl to get fresh with. Let 
Ben take care of her. Like to talk to her, 
and yet I'd be afraid if I opened my 
mouth I’d put my foot in it.” 

He was for the first time seeing a smart 
woman. This dark, slender, fine-nerved 
girl, in her plain, rough, closely belted gray 
suit, her small black Glengarry cocked on 
the side of her smooth hair, her little kid 
gloves, her veil, was as delicately adjusted 
as an aéroplane engine. 

Milt wanted to trumpet her exquisite- 
ness to the world, so he growled to a man 
standing beside him: ‘“‘Swell car! Nice- 
lookin’ girl, kind of.” 

“Kind of sk inny, though. I like ’em 
with some meat on ’em,”’ yawned the man. 

No, Milt did not s‘rike him to earth. He 
insisted feebly: ‘“‘Nice clothes she’s got, 
though.” 

“Oh, not so muchamuch. I seen a 
woman come through here yesterday that 
was swell, though—had on a purple dress 
and white shoes and a hat big’s a bushel.” 

“Well, I don’t know, I kind of like those 
simple things,”’ apologized Milt. 

He crept toward the garage. The girl 
was inside. He inspected the slope-topped 
patent-leather motoring trunk on the rack 
at the rear of the Gomez-Dep. He noticed 
a middie-aged man waiting in the car. 

“Must be her father. Probably —maybe 
she isn’t married, then.” 

He could not get himself to shout at the 
man, as he usually did. He entered the 
garage office; from the inner door he 
peeped at the girl, who was talking to his 
assistant about changing an inner tube. 

That Ben Sittka whom an hour ago he 
had cajoled as a promising child he now 
admired for the sniffing calmness with 
which he was demanding, “‘ Want a red or 
gray tube?” 
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‘Really, I don’t know. Which is the 
better?” The girl's voice was curiously 
clear. 

Milt passed Claire Boltwood as though 
he did not see her; stood at the rear of the 
garage kicking at the tires of a car, his back 
to her. Over and over he was grumbling, 
“If I just knew one girl like that! Like a 
picture. Like—like a silver vase on a blue 
cloth.” 

Ben Sittka did not talk to the girl while 
he inserted the tube in the spare casing. 
Only in the triumphant moment when the 
parted ends of the steel rim snapped back 
together he piped, ‘Going far?” 

“Yes, rather. To Seattle.” 

Milt stared at the cobweb-grayed win- 
dow. “ Now I know what I was planning to 
do. I’m going to Seattle,” he said 

The girl was gone at twenty-nine min 
utes after twelve. At twenty-nine and a 
half minutes after, Milt remarked to Ben 
Sittka, “I’m going to take a trip. a 
Uh? . . . Nowdon't ask questions. You 
take charge of the garage till you hear from 
me. Get somebody to help you. G’-by.” 

He drove his Teal bug out of the garage. 
At thirty-two minutes after twelve he was 
in his room packing his wicker suitcase by 
the method of throwing things in and 
stamping on the case till it closed. In it he 
had absolutely all of his toilet refinements 
and wardrobe except the important por- 
tion already in use. They consisted, ac 
cording to faithful detailed report, of four 
extra pairs of thick yellow-and-white cot- 
ton socks; two shirts, five collars, five 
handkerchiefs; a pair of surprisingly vain 
dancing pumps; high tan laced boots; three 
suits of cheap cotton underclothes; his 
Sunday suit, which was dead black in color 
and unimaginative in cut; four ties; a 
fagged toothbrush, a comb and hairbrush, 
a razor, a strop, shaving soap in a mug; a 
not very clean towel; and nothing else 
whatever. 

To this he added his entire library and 
private picture gallery, consisting of Ivan- 
hoe, Ben Hur, his father’s copy of Byron, 
a wireless manual, and the 1916 edition of 
Motor Construction and Repairing; the 
art collection, one colored Sunday supple- 
ment picture of a prince and a princess 
lunching in a Provence courtyard, and a 
halftone of Col. Paul Beck landing in an 
early military biplane. Under this last, in 
a pencil scrawl now blurred to grayness, 

Milt had once written, “This what I'll be 
aviator.’ 

What he was to wear was a piercing 
trouble. Till eleven minutes past twelve 
that day he had not cared. People accepted 
his overalls at anything except a dance, and 
at the dances he was the only one who wore 
pumps. But in his discovery of Claire 
Boltwood he had perceived that dressing is 
an art. Before he had packed he had un- 
happily pawed at the prized black suit. It 
had become stupid. ‘Undertaker!’ he 
growled. 

With a shrug which indicated that he 
had nothing else, he had exchanged his 
overalls for a tan flannel shirt, black bow 
tie, thick pigskin shoes, and the suit he had 
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worn the evening before, his best suit of 
two years ago—baggy blue serge coat and 
trousers. He could not know it, but they 
were surprisingly graceful on his wiry, firm 
white body. 

In his pockets were a roll of bills and 
an unexpectedly good gold watch. For 
warmth he had a winter ulster, an oid 
fashioned turtle-neck sweater and a rain 
coat as heavy as a tarpaulin. He plunged 
into the raincoat, ran out, galloped to Rau: 
kukle’s store, bought the most vehement 
cap in the place—a plaid of cerise, orange, 
emerald green, ultramarine, and five other 
guaranteed fashionable colors. He stocked 
up with food for roadside camping 

In the humping tin-covered tail of the 
bug was a good deal of room, and this he 
filled with motor extras, a shotgun and 
shells, a pair of skates, and all his camping 
kit as used on his annual duck-hunting trip 
to Man Trap Lake 

“I'm a darn fool to take everything I 
own, but—might be gone a whole month,” 
he reflected. 

He had only one possession left —a check 
book, concealed from the interested eye of 
his too maternal landlady by sticking it 
under the stair carpet. This he retrieved. 
It showed a balance of two hundred dol 
lars. There was ten dollars in the cash 
register in the office, for Ben Sittka. The 
garage would, with the mortgage deducted, 
be worth nearly two thousand. This was 
his fortune 

He bolted into the kitchen, and all in 
one shout he informed his landlady, 

Called out of town, li'l trip; b'lieve I don't 
owe you an’thing; here's six dollars, two 
weeks’ notice; dunno just when I be back.”’ 

Before she could issue a questionnaire he 
was out in the bug. He ran back through 
town. At his friend Mac, now loose-lipped 
and wabbly, sitting in the rain on a pile of 
es behind the railroac i station, he yelled 

» long, Mac! Take care yourself, old 
eo Off on li'l trip 3 

He stopped in front of the prof’s, tooted 
till the heads of the Joneses appe ared at the 
window, waved and shouted, **G'-by, 
folks! Goin’ outa town.’ 

Then, while freedom and the distant 
Pacific seemed to rush at him over the hood, 
he whirled out of town. It was two min 
utes to one—forty-seven minutes 
Claire Boltwood had entered Schoenstrom. 

He halted only once. His friend Lady 
Vere de Vere was at the edge of town, on a 
scientific exploring trip in the matter of 
ethnology and field mice. She hailed him, 
“Mrwr? Me mrwr!” 

“The hell you say!" Milt answered in 
surprise. ‘‘ Well, if | promised to take you 
I'll keep my word.” 

He vaulted out, tucked Vere de Vere into 
the seat, protecting her from the rain with 
the tarpaulin winter radiator cover. 

His rut-skipping car caught the mud- 
walloping Gomez-Dep in an hour, and 
pulled it out of the mud. 

Before Milt slept that night in his camp 
three miles from Gopher Prairie he went 
through religious rites. 

“Girl like her, she’s darn particular 
about her looks. I’m a sloppy hound. 
Used to be snappier about my clothes when 
I was in high school. Getting lazy—-too 
much like Mac. Think of me sleeping in 
my clothes last night!” 

““Mrwr!” rebuked the cat. 

“You're dead right. Fierce is the word 
Nev’ will sleep in my duds again, pu 
That is, when I have a reg’lar human bed 
"Course, camping, different. But still 
let’ '8 see all the funny things we can do to 
us. 

He shaved—two complete shaves, from 
lather to towel, He brushed his hair He 
sat down by a camp fire sheltered between 








two rocks and fought his nails, though the 
were discouragingly crammed with motor 
grease, Throughout this interesting but 
quite painful ceremony Milt kept up a 
conversation between himself a the 
World’s Champion Dude, and his cat a 
Vallay. But when there was nothing more 
to do, and the fire was low, and Vere de 
Vere asleep in the sleeve of the winter 
ulster, his bumbling \ ‘ ened 

In something like ayor he muttered 
‘* But oh, what’stheuse? Ican’teverbeany 
thing butadub! Cleaning my nails to make 
a hit with a girlt t hands like hers! 
It’s a long tr to Seattle, but it’s a darn 
sight longerone tobe ng— being— well,soph 
isticated. Oh! And incidentally, what 
the deuce am I going todo in Seattle if Ido 


get there? 


TO BE CONTINUED) 
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TIMKEN 


Tonnage Hauled on Timkens 


How has the truck industry grown ? 


How many more trucks were put to work last year 
than in 1909—only ten years ago? 


Eighty times as many—an increase in production 
of 8000 % 


If that is a surprising statement, the figures on the 
number of trucks actually on the road in service today as 
compared with ten years ago would be astounding. 


And these results have been built support was necessary if the truck was 
ibsolutely upon performance — nothing ever to become a practical proposition. 


could ever have made it possible save How much the truck owes to Timken 
the demonstrated capacity of the motor Bearings in that connection is best 
truck to stand up to its extremely diffi evidenced by the fact that Timken 
cult job without an undue depreciation Bearing production has increased in 
from wear and teat even greater ratio than truck production. 
Although the best built trucks ten 
years ago were practically all equipped 
with Timken Bearings, over 100 times 


as many bearings are going into motor Dotted lines show how the 
For first and foremost in its capacity trucks today inside of the “cup” of a Timken 
Bearing is tapered to fit over 


iS a cargo carrier the truck must stand If you will write down the names of the tapered rollers 
up under the load, it must take the jolts the five, ten or fifty best built trucks in 
and bumps of the roughest road, and the this country you will find an overwhelm 
handling of the most careless driver ing majority of them listed in “The 
' Companies Timken Keeps’’—a_ book 
All the load that is carried by and which not only tells what trucks are 
upon the big. heavy tires, upon strong, equipped with Timken Bearings but 
solid wheels, and sturdy, huge springs exactly where those bearings are used— 
all this plus the torque power load re- in the transmission, on the pinion or worm 
quired to move the weight of truck shaft, at the differential, in the knuckle 
and load, is carried upon the bearings head, and in the front or rear wheels. 


concealed in the wheel hubs, at these ; iy F i a ig | cit 
itil 


And in that development a prominent 
part has been played by Timken Bear 
Ings 


crucial points where the greatest weight : If you haven't seen this book, send AW | Mi 
is concentrated upon the smallest area for it, for it tells more clearly than any A i) Hil 
advertisement what the truck builders H 


and where the heaviest thrust, pound, ; se ; i 
oe waate of America think of the Timken Taper a an weer os i 


jolt and vibration are incessant. ew ; ; . 
principle of design and the mileage yi 
Reliability at these points of main records of Timken Bearings. 


Canton, Ohio 


i THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


ft Mal Hult 


/ 
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NIGHT OWLS AND HUMMING BIRDS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


embarrassin’ questions when he got home 
he'd come bearin’ gifts in the way of some 
feminine contraption. 

“Well, he went down to a millinery store 
and asks to see the latest one in Parisian 
bonnets. The lady in charge showed him 
She was some conversationalist an’ 
MecCaleb’s head wasn’t so clear as it might 
have been; so before he got through he had 
ordered half a dozen of 'em-—-all the same 
kind. He meant well, all right, but overdid 
it: because, when he arrived with those six 
bandboxes an’ a hold-over, Mrs. McCaleb 
didn’t need anyone to tell her the real 
tidin’ Poor old Cassius!” 

That's the trouble,” 
in solemn « ‘that’s always the 
trouble with me, major. I mean well, but I 

verdo it It’s my infernal luck!” 

I really don’t see why you take this 
thing so much to heart,” replied the other 
olicitously “T never saw when the 
loss of money n nt anything to you 
Why, Bird, a n last 
you a month! 

It's — it’s diffe 
the Bird 

Different this time, el 
another little affair of the 
Bird?” ventured the major 

"Tain't another it's the same one.’ 

Ah!"’ Major Miles drew a long breath, 
which registered surprise ‘You don't 
mean the San Francisco young lady —the 
divinity do you?’ 

That's her!” stuttered the Humming 
Bird lamely. “That's her! I never wanted 
no other girl 

‘Why, I thought that was all in the dis 

ird " 

“No,” lamented the Humming Bird; “I 
got reinstated. She forgave me. I thought 
I was ruled off for life; but I'm in good 
standin’ again. I was figurin’ on getting the 
filly ready for the stake race, and how she'd 
be a long price. I had raked and scraped 
and saved to bet on her. Then I thought 
I'd be on Easy Street an’ that the girl an’ I 
could get hooked double But now it’s a 
thing of the past. All over! O-U-T! Gone 
to ¢ oop rtown!” 

Oh, | wouldn’t say that responded 
the major kindly ‘I wouldn't say that.” 

“Ain't nothin’ groaned the 
tird Taps has sounded for me.” 

“The problem confronting us is 
hard to figure out just at this time,”’ re- 
turned the major thoughtfully; ‘but I al- 
ways had a certain amount of confidence in 
the workings of that fertile brain of yours, 
Bird, and | wouldn't hold to the argument 
that you had sung your closin’ hymn yet.” 

Well, you might as well.”’ 

*“'Deedy no!” emphasized Major Miles. 

Deedy no! Somethin’ is bound to turn 
up. Half the folks in the world are beat 
because they think they're beat. Why, the 
healthiest man in our town is a feller that 
was given up by a dozen specialists ten 
years ago! So far as I'm concerned, you 
needn't worry about me. The pleasure and 
pride I experienced when the filly won just 
now is such that no money could purchase 
If | was to dig into history I might hazard 
the opinion that ergo sum would 
apply to your but I expect you 
couldn't translate that.” 

*T couldn't take a dead fly away froma 
blind spider,”’ retorted the mourner dole- 
fully 

“Well, Bird,” concluded the major op- 
timistically, “it was a figure of speech used 
a good deal by the old Romans; and in 
a general way it means that so long as a 
feller puts his brains to workin’ he has a 
gamblin’ chance in any company.” 


one 


groaned the Bird 
ontirmation; 


you 


1 dollars wouldn't 


rent this time,”’ mumbled 


’ It wouldn't be 
heart, would it, 


Pat 


el eto say,” 


a little 


by ; 
( ogilo, 


case; 


Lei 


(ia ED up in the corner of the office of 
/ a downtown hotel, and almost hidden 
in the depths of a huge armchair, was the 
Humming Bird, still in a semitrance from 
the unforeseen course events had taken 
earlier in the day. He realized only too well 
that the mistake in his judgment had not 
only cost his employer a small fortune but 
had been visited upon himself. Jewelry 
had been shown up; she would probably 
go to the post in the big stake a most pro- 
nounced favorite. What mattered it that 
he had been saving up for months in order 
to bet on her? The opportunity of a life- 
time had been carelessly away. 
Rack his brains as he would, the Bird could 
not figure any scheme that pointed to re- 
habilitation 


tossed 


And just about this time, as if to rub 
vinegar into the Humming Bird’s mental 
wounds, along came the talkative Ikey 
Epstein. Ikey controlled four of the largest 
books in the ring. His chief boast was that 
he would take any kind of bet from any- 
body, and that there was no limit for those 
who wished to gamble with him in big 
figures. It might also be stated that the 
word gamble was not in the Epstein cate- 
gory, because it was more than broadly 
hinted that the Epstein confederacy had 
vays and means of keeping their bank rolls 
intact which did not exactly conform to the 
rules of racing as prescribed by the Jockey 
Club 

“Well, how is the Humming Bird?” 
quoth Ikey facetiously as he shoved his 
jeweled hands deep into his pockets and 
rolled a fat cigar into the corner of his 
mouth. “How is the old Humming Bird? 
They tell me you let the good thing get 
away from you to-day.” 

‘Is that all you found out?” shot back 
the Bird sourly. “You must ‘a’ got a tip 
fresh from the feed box, Ikey. Did the 
mare talk to you and tell you things her- 
vt 

The fat bookmaker chortled loudly. 

“So I got your nanny, did [?”" he chuck- 
led. ‘‘They told me you folks let her run 
loose; but I didn’t believe it. [ heard that it 
was all your doin’s. Someone said that old 
Major Miles had been away for several 
weeks and you had been managing the 
stable. Well, Bird, you're some manager!” 

“Never mind what I am!” growled the 
Bird. ‘But lemme tell you one thing, and 
that is that I am responsible; when they 
said I just ran her for work, they're right. 
I ain't tryin’ to forge any alibis. I didn’t 
think she'd be in the first seven and figured 
I wasn't takin’ any chance in starting her. 
But she’s better than I thought she was. 
So that’s all there is to it. Now you have 
the straight of it; so you can pack your 
gumdrops some place else.” 

“She'll be favorite for the Get-away 
Stakes,’ persisted the bookmaker. “If you 
get six to five against her you'll be lucky. 
There ain't a three-year-old round here 
that can give her good exercise. Good 
Lord! You sure tossed your wad to the 
fishes that time.” 

“T know it,”’ droned the Bird; “I know 
it. If | hadn't made such a blamed fool of 
myself I'd ‘a’ got twenty to one against her 
But it won't make much difference to me 
now, because I couldn't buy a square meal 
after the races to-day. I just got dis- 
couraged and went down the line bettin’ on 
a lot of beagles. I didn’t cash once. They 
cleaned me for fair.”’ 

“Is it as bad as that?" exclaimed the 
bookmaker thoughtfully and with sudden 
new interest in his tones. “‘As bad as 
that?” 

““Worse,”’ breathed the Bird. ‘“‘ Worse! 
If it came to gettin’ holt of a piece of money 
right now I could make Dick Turpin and 
Captain Kid look like Sunday-school su- 
perintendents. But, then, what's the use o’ 
talkin’?”’ 

The Bird shifted about and half turned 
his back; his manner was that of one who 
regards an incident as closed 

For answer, [key Epstein drew a chair up 
close to the one in which the Bird was 
crouched. His voice dropped to a whisper. 

“If you would listen to reason,” he urged, 
“| might show you a way where you could 
get your money back; yes, and have a 
swell bet down besides.” 

But if the Humming Bird sensed any- 
thing from the newcomer’s air or manner 
he did not manifest it by either look or 
gesture. 

“Go on,” 
I'm listenin’. 

“This here,”’ resumed Ikey —“what I 
was goin’ to say is that this here is a busi- 
ness transaction. If you'll listen to reason a 
minute I'll explain.” 

‘I told you I was listenin’,”’ prompted 
the other. 

“And, being as you need money so 
awful bad * resumed [key with added 
familiarity. ‘Well, that’s nothing new for 
you.” The bookmaker was feeling his way 
gingerly. 

“No, it wouldn’t be under ordinary cir- 
cumstances,” confirmed the Bird; ‘but 
this is different.”’ 

“Different, eh? I suppose you're trailin’ 
round with some skirt? Well, that’s nothin’ 
new either.” 


he returned dully; 


“go on. 


The Humming Bird stiffened. 

“You can keep that out of it,’’ he en- 
joined in a manner that even Ikey Epstein 
could not mistake. ‘Just cut that part of 
it out!” 

“Oh, that’s all right; no offense meant,” 
Epstein hastened to assure him. “I was 
just goin’ to propose a little business trans- 
action if you'll just listen to me a minute. 
The main thing is, you need money; and 
you need it bad. I’m not interested in why 
you want it. Now if you'll just hear what I 
have to say as 

“Shoot!” exclaimed the Bird carelessly. 
“If you can pass me out any first aid at this 
stage of the game you're a wizard.” 

“First of all,”” began Ikey cautiously, 
“‘why don’t you get some money from the 
major? Wouldn't he make you an advance 
that would tide you over?”’ The bookmaker 
evidently wanted to assure himself that 
all the Humming Bird’s bridges had been 
burned behind him. 

“You don’t know him,” growled the 
Bird; ‘‘you don’t know him! It’s cash on 
delivery with the major. He pays well for 
what he gets, but you got to bring home the 
bacon. 

“‘How could I go and ask him for money 
after throwin’ soap in the soup like I did? 
Huh! You don’t know him. When I saw 
the filly win to-day I took mine on the 
run. I ain’t seen him since.” 

“Oh, I know enough about him,”’ per- 
sisted Ikey; ‘‘a good many of ’em say he’s 
the wisest old pirate that ever stepped on 
the race track. Others don’t figger he calls 
for much. I never got a chance to size him 
up myself, except he makes occasional bets 
with me, and wins and loses like other 
folks. What do youthink? You'd oughter 
know him well enough by this time; you're 
his handy man, ain’t you?” 

“That's another story,”’ parried the 
Bird. ‘What I think an’ what I don’t 
think belongs to me. What good would it 
do to tell you?” 

“Why? Why, because "  Ikey 
nudged his chair still closer to that of the 
Bird, and reached over and gripped his arm. 
Then, with a sudden burst of confidence: 
“T'll tell you why: I have a scheme that 
can put you in the way of makin’ more 
money than you ever did in your life—if 
you'll just come clean with me. You're 
broke, ain't you? An’ you can’t get any 
money out of this old fellow—can you? Am 
I right or wrong?” 

“Well,” acquiesced the Bird, thawing a 
little, “I suppose, on general principles, 
you're right.” 

“I thought I was,” exclaimed the book- 
maker triumphantly; “in fact, I knowed I 
was! Now what's the use of stallin’? I 
can put you close to important money an’ 
you won't have to take any chance. Most 
of you fellers are all right trainin’ horses, 
but you ain’t worth a whoop when it comes 
to manipulatin’ them so’s you can get a 
piece of change. Now listen to me.” 

“You're runnin’ along too fast,’’ warned 
the Humming Bird impressively. ‘“‘ You've 
carried me off my feet, Ikey. I ain’t goin’ 
to do nothin’ where they might get the 
goods on me and rule me off for life. If 
that’s what you're after you may as well 
stop right now.” 

“Listen to me, Bird,”’ purred the book- 
maker. “All you've got to do is reach up 
an’ pick the peaches while they’re ripe. 
I've got a scheme, an’ there ain’t a chance 
in the world of anybody gettin’ next. I 
couldn't afford to take chances myself; 
but if you'll go in with me I'll show you 
where we can both get a hatful of money. 
I'll show you,” he reiterated. “I'll show 
you where you'll have enough to last you 
for the rest of your natural life. Then you 
should care about this old skeesicks, Miles! 
If I don’t do as I say — why, you don’t have 
to play; and you'll never be flat broke 
while you're training round with me.” 

“I’m willin’ to play, all right, Ikey,” 
returned the Bird in mollified tones. “I'll 
do anything to get holt of a little money 
now; but I ain't goin’ to be tied in a bow- 
knot by nobody. Let’s hear your scheme. 
If it looks as good to me as it does to you 
why, declare me in; but remember—no 
rough stuff an’ no jockey fixin’. I won't do 
business with no pin-headed rider.” 

And then Ikey Epstein unfolded his plan. 
It evidently took some argument to con- 
vince the Humming Bird; but when the 
men rose from their conference it was quite 
clear, both by word and action, that he had 


been won over and acquiesced in all the 
details, as set forth with no little ingenuity. 

“And don’t forget,”” whispered Ikey as 
he turned to go. “Don’t forget the stake 
will be run Saturday. Be there on time. 
Meet me Friday. Midnight, at the corner 
of the old sand road back of the race track. 
And if you think I ain’t on the level I’ll 
have a thousand dollars with me to hand 
you in advance; because money has talked 
since language was invented.” 


mt 


AJOR AGAMEMNON MILES was 

seated on a bale of hay under the long 
shed of his racing stable. He was closely 
perusing the sporting columns of the Cou- 
rier Journal; and, having finished the turf 
items, he laid down that newspaper with a 
sigh of satisfaction. 

“They can say what they please about 
the old colonel,”’ he soliloquized —“‘ and, in 
fact, sometimes I don’t agree with him 
myself; but they can’t allege with any 
truth that he ain’t gifted in the matter of 
pickin’ his sportin’ writers. He always does 
that with rare discrimination. Now this 
young man who edits the turf column evi- 
dently knows what he’s talkin’ about.” 

He reached for the paper again and ran 
his finger down the page. Then, having 
evidently found what he was looking for, 
Major Miles lifted up his voice: 

“Oh, Jodey! Oh, Jodey Beam!” 

A chocolate-colored face was poked out 
from one of the stalls. 

““Heah I is, majah!”’ 

“If you see the Humming Bird round, 
just tell him to come over here.” 

“He ain’t been heah this mornin’,” 
replied the major’s colored rider; ‘‘ but he’s 
comin’ now! He’s just turnin’ the corner 
ob de shed.” 

As the Humming Bird approached, the 
major noted, with something of approval, 
but not wholly divested of surprise, that 
the Bird was whistling and his hat was 
tilted away back on his head. It was quite 
evident that he had come up from the 
depths of despair in which the major had 
left him the evening before. Major Miles, 
however, judged it wise not to comment 
upon this untoward change of front. 

“IT was just lookin’ for you, Bird!" he 
exclaimed. “I wanted to read you some- 
thin’ in this paper. I tell you it makes me 
feel mighty proud. I’m beginnin’ to think 
that Vanity is my middle name. Now 
listen to this.” 

Major Miles squared himself away, 
adjusted his glasses, and solemnly intoned 
the following paragraph: 

“*In Jewelry, a very handsome filly by 
Shooting Star, out of Simplicity, Major 
Miles uncovered the first big surprise of the 
season. Many good judges asserted after 
her race yesterday that she was the best 
three-year-old to be seen in years at Church- 
ill Downs. Her performance was a rare 
tribute to her breeder, owner, trainer and 
jockey. Nosuch finish has been seen at the 
old Downs since the memorable contest 
between Proctor Knott and Spokane. Major 
Miles was showered with congratulations 
after the race by his hosts of friends. He 
was overwhelmingly happy, despite the 
fact that it is understood he did not have a 
cent on the filly’s chances, but let her run 
loose. Sportsmen of his stamp are rare.’ 

“What do you think of that, Bird?” 
beamed the major. “‘Oughtn’t I to feel 
proud?” 

“Well, if you don’t care what you say 
when you talk about money, you ought,” 
responded the major’s factotum with some 
return of his old pessirnaism. 

“I’m not altruistic enough to come out 
flat-footed and say that I don’t consider 
the loss of money or a chance to make it. 
But I can’t weigh it against a happenin’ 
like that of yesterday.” 

“Well, I could.’ This from the Bird. 

“Yes,”’ resumed the major. “When I 
read this paper I realize there’s no knowl- 
edge like the wisdom that teaches a man to 
look for his profits in the hearts of his 
friends, or in the triumphs of those he loves 
And there’s no harvest like one springin’ 
from good deeds and kindly acts. Money 
buys groceries, but it don’t purchase love 
An’ star sapphires never standardized 
sentiment.” 

“‘T guess that’s right,”’ agreed the Bird. 

“Indeed it is,’”’ counseled his mentor; 
“because, when you add up the ledger of 

(Continued on Page 137) 





























Manufacturers who use 


LUMA 


Beardsicy Watch Compan 
Elgin National Watch (¢ 
William L. Gilbert Clock Co 
Hamilton Watch Compan 
Hampden Watch Compan 
Illinois Waich Company 
Keuffel & Esser Company 
Leonard Watch Company 
New Haven Clock Compan 
Parker Clock Company 
Seth Thomas Clock Co 
South Bend Watch Co 
Waltham Watch Compan 
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Pocket Compass ts one 
of the Keuffel & Esser 
products with LUMA 
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The Old Way 


“What time is it?” 


The Radium 





—the commonest of questions 


Deri the night you 
wake up — you want to 


know the time. You hop out of 
bed, then fuss and fume for a 
match or the switch. 


For that one night, a clock 
with Luma would have been 
worth its weight in gold. Just 
to turn your head on the pillow 
and see the time is true /uxury. 
Clocks and watches with Luma 
are indispensable. 


ILumMA makes clocks and 
watches tell time in the dark. 


Why allow your clock or 


watch to work only half time? 
With Lua, clocks and watches 
tell time a// the time. 

Luma is tae Radium Luma- 
nous compound, guaranteed to 
Radium. It does not 
light. We 
supply — of 


contain 
need exposure to 
have the — largest 
Radium in the world. The 


grade of I.uMA_ used corre- 
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Buy the Power With the Machine 


Lincoln Alotors are Used by Man , . ° ’ ° 

. fe fany When a new machine comes into your factory why not have it come com- 

Manufacturers of Following Machin ; / ’ “ , ; 

Aum Compres- Bakers’ Mac! plete with a Lincoln Motor attached —ready to go the minute the power 
ork NI e 

Wires are connected? 


Then you are sure of having just the right amount and right kind of power. 


Lincoln has a special engineering department which does nothing but help 
machinery manufacturers in fitting the correct size and type of motors to 
their machine. 
You will have the power only when you need it and you will save the power 
when that particular machine is not running, for it is independent of every 
other machine in the shop. 

very ounce of power from that motor will go to the useful work 


of driving the machine, for the two are direct connected, with no 
chance for power loss between them. 


Buy the power with the machine. 
‘Link Up With Lineoln’’ 
The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 
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(Continued from Page 134) 

life and deduct all outstandin’ claims from 
what the world owes you, there’s only a 
little love an’ affection for somethin’ or 
somebody left to balance the account. It’s 
the only religion that’s universal. But, 
speakin’ of yourself, Bird, you seem to be 
feelin’ bettah than you did yesterday.” 

“Oh, I’m feelin’ all right now.” 

“Fine!” ejaculated the major. “I guess 
that’s why the ancients took their mornin’s 
mornin’ facing the East. They knew that 
sunup never bore the slightest resemblance 
to the sunset of the night before.” 

“You've struck it!" confirmed the Bird 
“T’m feelin’ a hell of a sight better than I 
did yesterday when I seen that old filly 
beat the imported sensation by a sugges- 
tion I'll be out o’ the doct S$ careina 
couple of days now, I « xpect 

Something in the Bird’s manner and 

Major Miles 
gate him: but 
or of it, content- 
ing himself with merely saying: 

“That's good I’m id to hear it.”’ 

Then the Bird rose and busied himself 
about the stable 

The major’s 
way was never 








speech savored of mystery 


opened his mouth to in 
he evidently thought bett 











entourage in the racing 
irge. A couple of two- 
year-olds, the Jewelry, and an old 
chestnut mare called Excess Baggage and 
owned by the Humming Bird, summed up 
the string. The latter, be it said, was the 
Bird’s one excuse to be classed as an owner; 
and through her he received certain priv- 
ileges of the track which were only ex- 
tended to those who maintained racing 
stables. In the parlance of the turf, Excess 
Baggage was a badge horse 

Whenever a race for the cheapest class of 
selling platers was carded the entry of Ex- 
cess Baggage was sure to be found among 
those listed. Out of some fifty starts she 
had only two wins to her credit. Major 
Miles always maintained that she was the 
most aptly named horse on the race track. 
And now he watched the Bird as he led her 
forth and proceeded to saddle her for her 
morning gallop. 

“Don’t you think you waste a lot of 
valuable time on that old mare?” hazarded 
the major. “I’d 
make you a present 
of a good tw 
year-old if you'd 
consent to send her 
to the sales ring wis 

“Couldn't dream 
of it, major,”’ chirped 
the Bird. “‘ I’msuper 
stitious, an’ she’s 
lucky She kept me 
out of the poorhou € 
twice, an’ that’s a 
much as astake wit 
ner could have 
done.” 

kh: Welt, ’ 
laughed the major 
‘Il ain't criticizin’ 
your regard for the 
old mare. If we all 
warnted the same 
thing in this life it 
would be one awful 
mix-up Come to 
think of it, many a 
farmer marries a 
fashion plate an’ flat- 
ters himself, for a 
few minutes at least, 
that he ain’t never 
goin’ to put a first 
mortgage on hisstock 
in trade.” 

Andsoit went dur- 
ing the period that 
elapsed between 
these events and the 
date of the big stake 
for which Jewelry was 
entered. No hap- 
pening bordering on 
the unusual occurred 
round the major’s 
stable during the in- 
terim. 

It is true that the 
Humming Bird ap- 
peared to be busy 
with certain outside 
matters, but he was 
uncommunicative. If 
the major sensed that 
anything ‘of unto- 
ward interest was on 














held that superabundance of advice had 
ruined many a promising career, and that 
instructions had lost more races than the 
lack of them had won. 

‘*A man can get along on a pinch without 
buttons on his clothes,”’ philosophized the 
major; “but it’s essential that he should 
always have one sewed to his upper lip.” 


Friday came. It was the evening before 
the big race and the night was as dark as 
proverbial pitch; and then, just before the 
midnight hour struck, a shadowy form led 
a blanketed and hooded horse out from 
under the shed of the Major’s racing stable, 
mounted, and rode stealthily off in the 
direction of the old sand road back of the 
race track. Not a star was in sight and it 
was difficult even to see across the road. 
The Humming Bird—for it was he— pulled 
up at the corner of the fence and waited, 
looking about him uneasily. 

“If that fellow ain't here I'll assassinate 
him!” he told himself; but just then a 
bundled-up figure emerged from the fence 
corner 

‘You're on time, I see, Bird,’’ whispered 
Ikey as he drew near. “ You got her out all 
right, did you? There ain’t nobody on to 
you, is there? How did you do it?” 

“That was easy,” returned the Bird. 
“When them stable boys of ours go to 
sleep Gabriel’s horn wouldn't wake ’em up. 
But I didn’t take no chances,” 

“No?” queried Epstein. 

“No,” confirmed the Bird. ‘All them 
old boards at the back of the stall are 
rotten; so]! just pried a few loose and took 
her out the back w ay that little jockey of 
the major’s always locks her stall with a 
special lock the old man had made. If I 
had of asked him for the key he might ’a’ 
mistrusted somethin’.”’ 

“Great head, Bird; great head!" com- 
plimented the bookmaker. ‘ You're slick 
enough to own a race track of your own. 
It beats me how a man with your brains 
should play carrier pigeon for an old sucker 
like Miles. Stick to me an’ I'll show you 
how to do things. Say, I see you got the 
mare all bundled up. Was you afraid she’d 
take cold?” 
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“One would think a wise man like you 
oughter know better than to ask that. A 
mare as well known as she is might be 
recognized by some of them Guineas, no 
matter how dark it was. Gosh! Ain't it 
lonesome here?” shivered the Bird irrele- 
vantly. “I feel like a blasted owl.” 

“Night Owls an’ Humming Birds!" Ikey 
laughed at his own joke. ‘That'd be a 
funny pair if they was coupled in the 
bettin’.”’ 

“Yep,” acquiesced the Bird as he leaned 
over and lifted the saddle flap to tighten 
the girths. “ But it’s better than if Calam- 
ity and Desperation was hooked together. 
That'd be hell, wouldn't it?” 

“Worse than that,”’ agreed Ikey. “ But 
you've bid good-by to Calamity, Bird; 
you'll never shake hands with that lady 
again.”’ 

~— hope not,’’ muttered the Bird *But 
come on; let’s get started.” 

“All right; 
other. “‘Go ahead 

‘Ain't you forgettin’ a little somethin 
interrogated the Bird 

“Forgettin’ what?” 

“Nothin’—only a little matter of a 
thousand dollars you promised me.’ 

“Well, won't you get it all right 

“Perhaps I v ’ parried the Bird. ‘ But 
say, Ikey, this is a C. O. D. package. I 
don’t move a foot out o’ here till you come 


it’s up to you "returned the 






across 


“T’ll give it to you when you're through,”’ 
persisted the other. “‘Go ahead! You 
ain’t afraid of me, are you?” 

“T ain’t afraid of nothin’ or nobody 
except I’ve quit takin’ chances,”’ returned 
the rider gruffly. “If you want to keep 
your word, all right; an’ if you don’t I’m 
goin’ home.”’ He turned the mare’s head 
round as he spoke 

“Wait a minute. Wait a minute, Bird!” 
temporized the man on the ground. You're 
the darnedest fellow I ever seen! | never 
said I wouldn’t give it to you, did 1?” 

“No; but I ain't got it.” 

“Well, you've got it now.’”” The book- 
maker shoved a fat hand into his inside 
pocket and drew forth a small roll of bills 


which he passed to the man on horseback. 








the tapis he never 
voiced his suspicions. 
That worthy always 





The Evening Before the Big Race a Shadowy Form Led a Blanketed and Hooded Horse Out From 


Under the Shed of the Major's Racing Stable 
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“There it is—all in hundreds. Count 'em 
if you want to.” 

“That's what I’m agoin’ to do,” returned 
the Bird airily as he lit a match 

“Hey! Don’t do that! What are you 
strikin’ lights round here for?” stormed 
Epstein. ‘ Don't you know nothin’?” 

But the Bird was too busy with arith 
metic 

“Yep,” he re ponded at length, as he 
refolded the bills and tucked them away 
“TI know you counted them right, Ikey, an’ 
you've done your part of it. Now for mine.”’ 

How far do you think you ought to 

work her?” interrogated the other We'd 
better make a good job of it 

“Tf 1 was to give het 1 good stiff gallop of 


about ten miles I gue he wouldn't have 
an awful lot left for to-morrow,” uggested 
the rider 

‘Don't take no chance better make it 
fifteen,”’ counseled [key An’ let her go 
right along. It’s just a quarts fa mike 
down to the crossroad I'll sit here on the 
fence an’ keep count 

“T ain't been i horse for a couple of 
ve droned the ] | I'm ible to 
fall off before I hit that last mile 

I en t I | hot back Ike 





y sucker was to offer mea 
thousand dollars to ride fifteen mile I'd 
stick on that saddle if I had to get all the 
giue in the country to keep me there 

For more than an hour and a half the 
little bookmaker sat huddled up ol the 
fence, keeping faithful count as mile after 
mile was reeled off, and taking no chances 
that the Humming Bird should not execute 
his part of the contract. Finally, when he 
climbed down the cold night wind had 


omething 


penetrated to the very marrow of his 
bones 


All right, Bird!"’ he stuttered through 
chattering teeth “T guess she'll do now 
If she comes back after this I won't have 


no kick comin’.” 

The Humming Bird had dismounted and 
was standing beside the mare's head 

“It seems a crime to do her up this way, 
don't it?” he said regretfully “She won't 
be no good for the rest of the eason Fif 
teen mile with 
weight up would stop 


the Overland Lin 


ited 

Crime r } ’ 
rejoined [ke It'd 
be a bigwe me if 





good bed to sleep on 
ind = thre meal i 
da TI w here 
a inded if 
int isfened 
Now 
thing 
ti ivt ) 


pose ‘the Old 


goin’ to bet 





no matter whe 
she | = 

‘You couldn't 
keep him out of the 
bettin’ ring to 
morrow afternoon 
with a Gatlin’ gun,” 
testified the Bird 

* Well, that’s what 
I want to say,” re 
sumed the hoot 





maker “Cant you 
steer him up against 
my books”? Youknovw 
‘em all We'll lay a 
couple of points the 
best of the price { 
got the entries for the 
stake just a | Nua 
leavin't n. There 
only tl! © 4 0d One 
in it t} fill 
Alarn aun’ the Ne 
Yor! R 
We have iken care 
of Alar pocks ry 
read i he Wo! 
bothe b 

le ! ‘ 
4 a ! i he 

both ' We ‘ 
bn n Kio ina i 
the her ft } No 
I'll leave it to i 
to see that none I 
Old Mile mone 
wander here 3t 





don't belong.” 
You're a won 
der, Ikey! Just a 
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wonder!"’ commended the Bird as he 
pared to go ‘How do you do it?” 
‘I just outgener ral ‘em, Bird,”’ boasted 
other ‘Just figure that ninety per 
cent of suckers. The public is just 
guessers. An’ a man who guesses in any 
will find himself out on the 
walk day,”’ concluded the little 
maker judicially and with a flourish 
“You said something that time * agreed 

Bird as he away ‘You said 
Ikey. I'll remember it.” 


pre 


the 


"em are 


side- 


book- 


business 


some 


the moved 


something 
iv 
HY at’s the 


Bird? u're all 


you re so 


matter with 
humped up 
lame you 


you, 
like a 
ck camel; an can 
hardly hobble 

It was the morning of the 
Major Miles had just 


big race and 
arrived at the stable 
The Humming Bird presented a rather 
sorry pectacie as ne tumped round at 
tending duties of his offices 
His pinched face was drawn more thar 
ts wont, and his eyes were dull and sleepy 
I've been busy,” parried the Bird. “I've 
powertul busy that all 

ind hard work fell 


mused the 


to the variou 
Wis 


beer 

I thought you out 
major. “I 
with 


iong 


time ago 
‘term 


didn't know you was o peakir 


nanual labor 
Well, I don’t run to 
retorted the 


good race 


form, major,” 
they geta 
I think of it, I 
chi feed 


your own or mare 


other sometimes 


W hile 


here 


it of me 
Ken 
the 


want you to take th 
and bet it along witl 
to-day.” 

Why, there’s a 
ejaculated the 
he counted the 
by the Bird 
if | asked whether 
of a of le ad 
omebody lost? 

‘Didn't do neither,’ 

| worked for it I 


major harder thar 


and dollars here! 
major in surprised tones a 
little roll of bills handed him 
Would | appear inquisitive 
ou got it with the aid 
pipe or picked up what 


thou 


piece 


laughed the Bird. 
ced for it last night, 
man ever 


worl 
any white 
did F 
Ah!” 
A question was bubbling on the major’s 
but the old gentleman was too wise in 
and the important bearing 
tird convinced him that 
the proceedings of the 
the mystery they 


* yeneration 
f the Humming 

hed to clothe 
night before with all 


he wi 


merited 
Major Mile 
his factotum 
tire ly to hi 
every confidence in that 
and judgment 
‘Well, from all 
the money wherever you got it, Bird,”’ he 
replied as he tucked the bills away in his 
“I'll see to it that you don’t get 
t of the price Of course she'll be 
All the experts have tipped her to 


need to be told that 

had framed something en 
own satisfaction, and he had 
worthy’s acumen 


did not 


appearances, you earned 


note case 
the wor 
favorite 
win.” 
* She 
ming 
supreme 
“She 
four to on 
a hot tip on 
even better.” 
‘What's that? 
about, Bird?" The 
a cog and was about 
testimony when he 
hing certainly are 
ian,” he amended ‘an 
expres as it.” 
raps I am,” rejoined the Bird; “ but 
all I want you to promise me to day is that 
you won't go mto the bettin’ ring till | give 


he Hum 
irged with 


not be favorite! 
speech was chi 


will 
Bird’ 
conviction 

ought to be as good as three or 
And if the general public got 
somethin’ else she might be 
What are you talkin’ 
almost slipped 
to demand expert 
again checked himself. 
optimistic, young 
that don’t half 


major 
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you the high sign. Will you promise me 
that? And take my word for the rest of it.” 
The major promised. 


quoted at even 
money in the opening betting. There was 
the customary early rush by the rank and 
file to place their money on the filly that 
had been admitted by all experts to be one 
of the best of her sex. And then, as is usual 
in such cases, the market settled back to 
normal; and those who did not subscribe 
to the dictum of the savants proceeded _to 
back the horses of their choice. 

But, all at once, somehow or other the 
price against the favorite commenced to 
lengthen, while the play of important 
money seemed to center on the Eastern 
horse, Riot. From even money Jewelry 
went to six to five; the Epstein books 
stretched this a couple of points, and finally 
she was quoted at two to one. Epstein 
raised this half a point, intent upon getting 
every dollar that came into the ring. 

If one wants to study human nature in 
its manifold expression there is no place 
like the betting ring, and no locality where 
one is so liable to be convinced that a large 

of human beings—more fre- 
than not—resembles a flock of 
Whenever the price on a logical 
commences to go up, simulta 
neously out of the nowhere spring rumors 
and hints which, though often without 
the slightest foundation, seem to prejudice 
those who had perhaps already formed an 
opinion as to how they were going to place 
their bets 

The maxim that every knock is a boost 
does not apply to the activities of the race 
track In the present instance, however, 
the Humming Bird might have traced cer- 
tain wild rumors about Jewelry’s condition 
to its source; but he did not exchange 
confidences with anyone. 

Just before the bugle called the horses to 
the the Humming Bird put in an 
appearance and limped over in the direc- 
tion of the Epstein book. 

‘l ain't seein’ any signs of the Old Man’s 
money comin’ into the ring yet,’” whispered 
[key as the Humming Bird paused momen- 
tarily before the stand. “‘Has he got cold 
feet : oa 

‘He just landed a minute ago,” confided 
the Bird. ‘‘ He just sent me down to look 
at the prices. He’s got the bundle with 
him, all right. Don’t worry, Ikey! Just 
give him a little encouragement and he'll 
bet his head off.” 

“The talent ain’t bettin’ on her,” 
growled the bookmaker. “There was a 
rush to her at first, but now they’re playin’ 
the Eastern horse. You don’t suppose any- 
body got wised up, do you?” 

‘Ain't no suppose about it,”” whispered 
Bird. “These Kentuckians never did 
a short-priced favorite. They’re just 
Hunch the price a little an’ watch 
em come. The Old Man don’t never bet 
till the last minute, anyway. He’s out in 
the paddock now. I'll go fetch him.” 

The Humming Bird turned to go, but 
wheeled about as if struck by an after- 
thought. “I guess I'd better bet a coupla 
hundred on Riot,’’ he vouchsafed as he 
passed the money to the bookmaker. 

“T ain't takin’ no bets on Riot,” retorted 
the bookmaker brusquely. “I’m holdin’ 
him an’ layin’ the others. Can't you get it 
somew héres else?” 

“Oh, yes,” returned the 
he reached for the money. 
fellows’d lay me. An’ I forgot. 
just the same.” 


Jewelry’s pric ¢ was 


gathering 
quently 
sheep 
favorite 


post 


the 
like 
waitin’. 


Bird affably as 
“Any of them 
Thanks, 
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The horses were out on the track, parad- 
ing to the post, before Major Miles entered 
the betting ring. He was chaperoned by 
the Humming Bird, who deftly steered him 
over in the direction of the Epstein book. 

‘Here you are, major,” shrilled that 
worthy as he saw the old gentleman ap- 
proaching. “Here you are! Four to cne 
against Jewelry, an’ all you want of it.” 

‘It’s liberal enough, Epstein,’’ confirmed 
the major smilingly. ‘I thought I’d have 
to take about six to five fo’ my money.” 

“The public make the bettin’, major,” 
returned Ikey. “I figured she'd be a short 
price myself; but they don’t want her an’ 
I got to round up my book. How much 
will you take of it?” 

Major Miles hesitated, nervously finger- 
ing the roll of bills he held in his hand. 
“The public might be right, Epstein.”” He 
made a motion as if to return the money 
to his pocket 

‘They say that hard race last week took 
it all out of her,”’ confided the bookmaker, 
now thoroughly alarmed and intent on 
reac hing a vulnerable point in the major’s 
armor. “A feller told me afew minutes ago 
that all her breed was the kind you could 
run only once a year.” 

The major stiffened. 

“That’s a lie,”” he snorted—‘“‘a base fab- 
I'll bet you a thousand!” 
thousand!” bantered the book- 
maker. “Just a little me vasly thousand for 
a gamblin’ man like you? . 

‘Why, you insultin’ se amp! 
you mean?” shauna’ Major Miles. 
the gods, what do you mean?” 

“Only money talks round here,” tan- 
talized the man on the stand. “You can’t 

cash in on conversation.” 
“It does, does it? Well, 

Here’s three thousand more. 

rabbit—run!” 

Ikey Epstein laughed triumphantly as he 
handed the irate major another ticket, call- 
ing for twelve thousand to three thousand. 

“TI ain’t got started yet,”” he snapped. 
“Tt takes more than a cheap pikin’ bet to 
send me on my way.” 

If Major Miles heard the last remark he 
gave no evidence of having done so. He 
was stalking off through the crowd, his 
bearing being that of a man whose whole 
being was surcharged with righteous in- 
dignation; but he was moving in the 
direction of another book, nevertheless. 

Major Miles reac hed his box just in time 
to see the timer’s flag fall, announcing that 
the horses were off. 

“Yip! Yip!” yelped the major’s com- 
panion. “ Jodey got her off wingin’! They'll 
have to ketch her now.” 

But out of the flying bunch came a chal- 
lenger. It was the Eastern crack, Riot; 
and he raced alongside Jewelry toward the 
stand. 

And then Jodey Beam showed his gen- 
eralship. Gently he took his mount back 
until she lay in fifth position, and so held 
his place all the way up the back stretch. 

“He should of kept in front,”’ protested 
the Bird. ‘“‘She’s liable to get pocketed.” 

“No danger about Jodey!”’ retorted the 
major calmly. “He knows what he’s 
doin’.” 

And so it proved. Jodey never made a 
move until halfway down the home stretch, 
and then he shot from behind like an arrow 
from a bow. The race was over at the 
drawgate. Jewelry galloped home an easy 
winner. 

In sheer ecstasy of spirit the Humming 
Bird climbed on the railing of the box and 
cheered until he was hoarse; then, as if he 


rication! 
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What do 
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here’s some of it. 
Now run, you 
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suddenly remembered something, he started 
to make a hasty exit. 

““Where are you goin’ in such a hurry, 
Bird?” inquired the major as the former 
overturned a chair in his haste. 

“Me for the telegraph office!” chortled 
the Bird. “I’m agoin’ to burn up the wires 
between here an’ Frisco.” 

“You surely aren’t going to send a tele- 
gram to the divinity?” bantered the major. 

‘You've landed on another winner, 
major!’’ sang the Bird as he raced away. 
“When I get through she’ll know that one 
mi J has spoke his little piece.” 

he Humming Bird made his way down 
the stairs three steps at a time; but just as 
he turned the corner he collided with Ikey 
E pste in 

‘You've done me brown, you thief an’ 
you robber!” howled the bookie; his face 
was scarlet from suppressed emotion and 
the veins of his neck were standing out like 
whipcord. “I don’t know how you did it; 
but I'll get even with you if it takes a hun- 
dred years!” 

For answer, the Bird reached out 
grab bed him where collar and tie met. 

. f you say another word I'll choke you 
to death!” he growled. “I'll put you and 
your chalk game in the discard forever. 
Did you think you were goin’ to get me 
with your big-mitt stuff an’ grave-robbin’ 
scheme—just because I was broke? Did 
you think I was goin’ to throw down the 
best friend I had on earth for a few dirty 
dollars? Ha, ha! Say, Ikey—so they’re all 
suckers, are they ? Well, I’m with ’em if 
you'll leave out the Night Owls an’ the 
Humming Birds. They're a tough com- 
bination, Epstein, when you couple ’em in 
the bettin’.” 

As he released his hold upon the book- 
maker's collar his trusty right hand shot 
out, and the discomfited one measured his 
length in an adjacent pile of rubbish. And 
so passed all business dealings between 
Ikey Epstein and the trainer of Major 
Miles’ racing stable. 


and 


*An’, now that it’s all over, would you 
mind tellin’ me the whole story, Bird?” 
queried Major Miles as they wended their 
way toward the stable. 

“That’s the easiest part of it,”” laughed 
the Humming Bird. ‘That bookmaker 
came to me with a proposition to take the 
filly out of her stall last night and june her 
till she didn’t have speed enough to head a 
cow ina lane. An’ I agreed to do it.” 

“You did! An’ then what?” 

“Well, I took her out last night, accord- 
ing to contract, an’ rode her fifteen miles 
while the Epstein person perched on the 
fence an’ froze to death. That’s when I 
got the thousand dollars.” 

“There’s some other answer, Bird,” per- 
sisted the major. ‘“‘ What’s the rest of it?” 

“Wonders will never cease, major!” 
chuckled the Bird. ‘‘ Because I just put a 
blanket and hood on old Excess Baggage, 
an’ Ikey thought it was Jewelry! You 
couldn’t have told which was which your- 
self in the dark. It was great, wasn’t it? 
I'll bet you’re some surprised, yourself.” 

“Under ordinary circumstances, yes; but 
in the present instance I should say no,’ 
returned the major judicially. 

“Why not?” protested the 
amazed tones. ‘Why not?” 

“Fo’ the simple reason,’’ purred the 
major—‘‘fo’ the very simple reason that 
scientists tell us there is a certain amount 
of honey in the most unattractive flower; 
but it takes a bee or a humming bird to 
find it.”” 


Bird in 
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You have seen this sign. It hangs outside the door of every~ “Exide” Service Station 
from New York to California, from «Maine to Texas. ¢Allow us to tell you briefly~ 
just what it stands for. 


c_An honest deal and a thorough deal. The cornerstone gf “Exide? Service is 
‘solving the individual motorist’s individual battery~ problems.’’ No detail that can 
help in the attainment gf this end is too much trouble for the “Exide” Service man. 


¢_ An impartiality of service. You do not have to be the owner of an “Exide” 
Battery~ in order to benefit by “ Exide” Service. This Service is thoroughly~ equipped 
to care for, repair and maintain any make gf starting, lighting and ignition battery, 
as conscientiously~ as though it were an “Exide”. 


¢A service that is a real service. “Exide” Service knows no “easy ways,’” no 
‘““‘patchy~ methods.”’ It is honest, effective, prompt and dependable—but most gf 
all it is thorough. From the simple testing to the complex rehabilitation, it gives the 
best that is in it—100°, straightforward knowledge and workmanship. 


The “Exide” Battery is made by the largest maker of storage batteries in 
the world. It is the battery, every feature gf which is service proved by long 
years of practical road work all over the country — the “‘battery~ that costs most to 
make but least to use,’’ because it is built throughout on a QUALITY basis. 


There is an '‘ Exide’’ Battery for every car, and ‘‘Exide’’ Service Stations are located 
in principal cities and towns 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland Atlanta 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester Toronto 
“Exide”, “WycapsExide”, “Gronclade¥xide”’. ** Thins Exide ’*, “Chloride Mccumulator”, “Tudor Accumulator” 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 
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A Good Sink 
Makes a Good Kitchen 


; )U'L.L. agree with that assertion if you give it a moment's thought. There is no 


doubt that the kitchen 


where your food is prepared, where there is every 


possibility of safeguarding the family’s health or every chance of endangering 


health 
the highest possible degree of efficiency. 


is the most important room in the house and the one that should represent 


“Standard” One-Piece White Enameled 


Sinks go a long way toward insuring kitchen efficiency. The “Efficiency Kitchen” 
idea, now so familiar to women throughout the country, was a “Standard” creation. 


The sink is the most important kitchen fixture 


for these reasons 


Sanitation: It is well known that an old sink, 
in bad condition, is the breeding place of the 
vermin that sometimes invade damp places 
A “Standard” One-Piece White Enameled Sink 
prevents the collection of filth and, therefore, 
the breeding of vermin 


Saving of Labor: | very housewife apprec iates 
the ease with which a “Standard” One-Piece 
Sink ts kept clean; also the convenience of work 
ing at it, because of the fact that it is adjustable 
to any height, from 30 to 36 inches from the 
floor. It is not a back-breaker. The sink itself 
can be used as a dish-pan if desired, and then 
there are the convenient drain-board, the noise 
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less, non-splashing faucets and the sanitary trap. 


Appearance: There is also the matter of looks. 
Whether it be the great double drain-board, or 
a smaller pattern, every “Standard” Sink 1s 
handsome; improves the appearance of the 
kitchen very materially. 


“Standard” Kitchen Sinks are illustrated and 
described in a booklet, “Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Home,” which also features 
fixtures for the Bath and Laundry. 


If you live in the country, ask for a special 
booklet, “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the 
Farm Home.” Write today for one of these 
books — the first one named if you live in a city 
or town. 
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Service at “Standard” 
Branches 


In the cities marked (*) are carried 
complete lines of Plumbing and 
Heating Supplies, Farm Lighting and 
Water Supply Systems, Tools and 
Supplies for Mills, Mines and Fac 
tories; alsofor the Water, Gas, Steam 
and Oil industries. Write or call 
on nearest branch 
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“Standard” Fixtures for 
Factories 


Factory efficiency is no less a neces- 
sity now that we have turned to the 
industries of peace. Sanitary plumb- 
ing conditions increase the efficiency 
of every man and woman thus em- 
ployed. Our booklet on this subject 
“Factory Sanitation’ —will 
sent to manufacturers on request. 
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TAKING OVER OUR PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


with raising the wages of the laborer and 
sending monthly allotments to colored 
cooks who had long been accustomed to 
support their sons now in the army, serv- 
ants ceased to be servants. They did not 
strike. They vanished one at atime. They 
failed to come some morning and were seen 
no more forever in this or that kitchen 
They became conscientious objectors to the 
frying pan and the bread oven. 

Nothing, scarcely, in the war itself ever 
occurred which so completely changed the 
universal and incessant subject of all femi- 
nine conversation in Wilsonville as the 
passing of these patient, inefficient beings, 
the cooks and the laundresses. As ducks 
waddle in a long line, one behind the 
other, down the road to pleasant ponds, so 
for many years there might be seen in the 
early morning hours a long procession of 


fat dignified black cooks waddling up the 


residence streets of Wilsonville to their 
succulent tasks. Late in the summer of 
1917 this procession became intermittent 


and shorter. In the spring of 1918 it prac- 
tically ceased to exist 

This reduced the living expenses of even 
the richest people in Wilsonville one half. 
But it also reduced the lady wives and 
mothers of this town to a state of hyster- 
cal despair. Our proudest women began to 
appear in public places with wrinkle-ironed 
shirt waists, which were far from showing 
the glistening whiteness accepted as the 
proper standard for this garment. We 
were doing our own washing and iron- 
ng secretly, because it was not In nature 
to confess such an ignominious defeat as 
this. The best and most diligent war work- 
ers cooked for their families by fits and 
starts, between engagements, so to speak, to 
sell bonds or to roll Red Cross bandages. 

In the beginning we thought that it was 
merely a matter of raising the wages of do- 
mestic servants. Everyone's wages had been 
raised, we said; why not the cooks? We 
made a virtue of this necessity. We not 
only raised their wages, we took over some 
of the easier tasks to make their work 
lighter. This made no difference. Our 
Delias and Maggies continued to desert, 
though we steadily increased their wages 
and did more and more of the work. We 
made them costly presents. Mrs. Chaster 
gave her maid a gold watch. The girl left 
in high dudgeon, because wanted a 
vrist watch. Mrs. Harvester offered short- 
term bonuses to keep her servants during a 
Liberty Loan drive The left and 
went out to sell bonds among the members 
of her own race And she sold them to 
colored congregations that shouted “Glory 
Hallelujah!” as they flung their fortunes 
nto the war coffers of this Government. 


she 


1 
COOK 


The Sanctification of Molly 


No one could explain why could 
neither keep servants nor hire them. When 
famine threatened half the world and food 
prices made food almost prohibitive in the 
other half, why should acquisitive human 
beings suddenly learn how to despise the 
almighty dollar? The cooks in Wilsonville 
must have furnished a whole company of 
soldiers in France, but their allotments 
would not normally outweigh the remu- 
nerations, the perquisites and privileges we 
offered for their services. 

Mrs. Windgrove had an interview with 
her Molly on this subject. Molly appeared 
at the front door of the Windgrove residence 
one morning at eleven o’clock, whereas 
she should have appeared in the kitchen 
five hours earlier. 

She wore a purple calico robe trimmed 
with zigzag bands of white, and Mrs. 
Windgrove’s last gift, a flower-trimmed 
garden hat, perched rakishly on her good 
old head. 

“‘When I asked her why she did not 
come to prepare breakfast,” Mrs. Wind- 
grove said when she reported the interview 


we 


later at the Red Cross rooms, ‘‘she told 
me that she had gone out of service. She 
said she had received a letter from her 


son Tater, who is with the Army in France. 
You remember him?” 

We did. Tater was not his name but 
his title. He acquired it because of an 
insatiable appetite for sweet potatoes. He 
was known as the most worthless colored 
youth in Wilsonville 

“Tater,”’ Molly told me, “had been in 
battle, and he had been wounded.” I was 
sympathetic, but naturally my mind was 





on the main issue of what this had to do 
with her determination not to cook. 

“**Mis’ Windgrove,’ she answered, ‘I’m 
Tater’s mother, and now I'm sacred to 
him; jest him, you understand. He is shed 
his blood for his country. Hit makes a dif- 
ference in me. I been sanctified by de 
blood of my son. I ain’t gwine to cook and 
slosh dishwater on myself when I been 
raised to what I is now by Tater. I’m 
gwine to set in my cher at home and feel 
it. I'm gwine to church and shout. I’m 
on my way now to a meeting of de House- 
hold of Ruth. We fixing to celebrate 
Tater’s glory and my glory. I’m changed, 
Mis’ Windgrove, dat’s how it is wid me, 
and I ain’t got no mind for cooking and 
carnal things!’ 

** My dears,”’ Mrs. Windgrove concluded, 
looking at us pitiably, divided between 
tears and laughter, ‘“‘she was ridiculous 
and magnificent. She was truly exalted. 
What could happen to one of us that 
would inspire the feeling of being so sacred 
as that?” 

We admitted that Molly was the better 
financier of her emotions. But her high 
estate scarcely accounted for the deflection 
of other cooks and maids who had no sons 
in battle to purify them. 


Mrs. Chaster Audits the News 


Mrs. Chaster said that she suspected the 
colored servants in Wilsonville of having 
formed a labor union. 

“They may have an antilabor union 
but it certainly is not a labor union,” Mrs. 
Harvester amended dryly, 

I said all unions were formed more par- 
ticularly for anti-labor purposes. 

We discussed this subject with much the 
same acumen with which we formerly 
discussed our servants, their faults and 
perversities. The word “labor” had be- 
come the industrial prefix of the idler 
masses. They were all strikers or potential 
strikers against labor. 

Someone said she thought it was time for 


capital to strike, at which Mrs. Chaster 
threw up her hands. 
“Oh, my dear, don’t suggest such a 


thing!” she exclaimed. 

“If capital closed its doors and locked 
its vaults labor would, would ” the 
other began. 

I suppose she was about to say that labor 
would come to its senses, but Mrs. Chaster 
interrupted again. 


‘‘Labor would be delighted,”’ she in- 
formed us. ‘‘For the Government would 
then take over the plants, factories and 


corporations of capital and run these busi- 
whatever labor might be 
disposed to charge, as they have been 
doing during this war. That is why labor 
so ardently supports government ownership. 
It practically means that capital would be 
owned, controlled and spent by labor!” 

Mrs. Chaster was that kind of person. 
She could audit the news of daily papers 
in a way that was absolutely appalling 
never felt safe about the future in her 
presence. She was ever disposed to mort- 
gage it with the most direful prophecies. 

“Well, it is all a muddle, and I cannot 
see that it has anything to do with settling 
the servant problem in Wilsonville,” Mrs. 
Harvester complained. ‘* We cannot strike 
even if everyone else does. And I warrant 
you the Government never offers to take 
over the family washing and cooking!” 

She said she did not mind selling bonds 
and Thrift Stamps and doing Red Cross 
work but she did despise being drafted into 
her own kitchen. 

During the whole of this discussion we 
had been rolling bandages and cutting out 
hospital shirts. Dora Ann Woodsend was 
seated at the top of the long table listing 


nesses at cost 


and packing the bandages. She is an old 
maid with a magnetic imagination. She 
collects sensations and distributes them 


always with dramatic effect. She placed 
the top on the last box, swept us with a 
glance and asked if anyone had seen the 
button being worn by colored women in 
Wilsonville. 

“Button!” 
concert. 

“‘A small blue button with the letters 
W. W. I. K. printed on it,” she explained. 

No one had seen it. Dora Ann said that 
she had never actually seen one either, but 
she positively knew that they were wearing 
such a decoration, and that the mystic 


several women exclaimed in 





letters on it stood for ‘‘ White Women in 
the Kitchen!” 

The existence of this button was never 
proved, but the rumor of it stirred Wilson 
ville as a delegation of I. W. W. strife 
workers never could have done. The 
women were furious. They were willing to 
endure the privations of war, they were 
ready to serve their country day and night, 
but they would not take this impertinence 
from their former servants. Women who 
had plaintively done their own work for 
months vowed that they would not do it 
The hotels and restaurants were over 
whelmed by local patronage. Meanwhile 
it was moved and seconded that we should 
have servants at any cost. The color made 
no difference, the point was that the white 
women of Wilsonville would not, not serve 
in their own kitchens under the cireum 
stances. What had been an unavoidable 
duty became an unbearable outrage to 
dignity. 

Mrs. Harvester said that it was really 
very simple once we made up our minds 
what to do. The idea was to import 
domestics, white ones. Other sections had 
them. They were not more expensive, be 
cause they were so much more competent 
She would never have another colored 
servant in her house! She had ordered a 
French maid sent up from an employment 
agency in Savannah. She purposed to de 
clare peace in her home with this excellent 
creature. The French were famous cooks, 
yes, and they were artistic, intelligent 
and frugal. 

A dozen other women followed her ex 
ample. There was much pleasurable excite 
ment among them when their domestics 
began to arrive and take hold. It was 
like old times to have something in com 
mon to talk about, to compare the relative 
advantages of having Swedes, Irish, French 
and Scotch domestics; and above all to 
be independent of those ungrateful blue 
buttoned cooks of former days. 

But in an incredibly short time we were 
whispering the disadvantages. It turned 
out that though we had‘seating capacity in 
the churches for at least a thousand serv 
ants we were woefully short on creeds 
The Irish and French, who were at daggers’ 
points socially —and neither of them would 
associate with the Swedes—were all of the 
Catholic faith. They were accustomed to 
attend mass. And we had no priest 


The Widow Fargus 


The situation was further complicated 
when we discovered that they did not 
recognize proper racial distinction The 


established a quick and hardy relationship 


with the colored population. This would 
never do. Within one short month the 
city authorities rounded them up and de 
ported them as undesirable and alien to 
our institutions 

Servants cannot be imported like com 
modities. They must be native to the 
ection, and bred to the characters of the 
people whom they serve. Conditior ocial 
moral and spiritual must exist to meet 
their need This is the case every where 

It was in this darkest hour of our do 


mestic bondage, during the winter of 191% 
that Bernice Fargus offered a last desperate 


remedy—not that she considered it de 

perate. She declared that it was the only 
ethical thing to do, the one way by which 
we might come into closer relation, and 


catch step with the spirit of our times 

Mrs. Fargus is a widow, a large placid 
woman with a plain countenance, and 
young joyful eyes. Whenever she enter 
the room you feel as if something pleasant 
is about to happen, and it never happens 
She can the best under the most 
depressing circumstances, and her faith 
never makes good, She is the one person I 
have ever known who cannot learn from 
experience and who will not endure plain 
facts. 

If ever I saw a fool in petticoats it is 
this woman. Yet when she chooses to ex 
ercise it she has more influence than all the 
sensible women in this town put together. 

She lives not so much in seclusion as in a 
kind of iridescent dingy eminence in a fine 
old tumbled-down house near Wilsonville 
She is the only celebrity we have produced 
in recent years. She is an author with a 
national reputation as a student of human 
nature. She is, in fact, the most innocent 
person imaginable of any practical working 


believe 
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knowledge on this subject. She is an in- 
corrigible idealist. She vends ideals as a 
patent-medicine peddler sells nostrums. 
The only thing she asked was that we 
should try out her ideal. She had no con- 
science at all about recommending per- 
fidious agents to her neighbors. She wanted 
to help the agents. 

She had one devoted disciple in Wilson- 
ville. This was Mrs. Chaster. I do not 
know why, unless it was that Mrs. Chaster 
had no illusions of her own and found Ber- 
nice Fargus refreshing to her hard-headed 
mind. 

When Mrs. Fargus appeared one winter 

afternoon at Mrs. Harvester’s tea party 
she came in with the air of one who has 
just received a blessing and is ready to 
share its benefits with the less fortunate. 
She floated like a feather above the dis- 
cussion, which had to do with the hard- 
hips of doing all the work in our homes 
and all the feminine war work besides. 
Presently she set down her teacup and re- 
garded us with that good-news expression 
so habitual on her singularly simple coun- 
tenance. 

‘Why fash yourselves?” she exclaimed. 
‘“‘Why not accept the situation as it is, and 
make other arrangements in keeping with 
the changing conditions of our times?”’ 

‘Meaning?"’ Mrs. Harvester asked with 
thinly veiled suspicion. 

‘Just this,”” Mrs. Fargus replied, using 
the tones of cold reason, which she in- 
variably assumed when she was about to 
propose something absurdly unreasonable: 
‘Nature never produced a servant or a 
slave. We have had them because they 
lacked the intelligence and initiative to es- 


The 


cape. Now they have acquired that. 
very term ‘servant’ will presently become 
obsolete, like those elder words ‘serfs’ and 


We are entering upon a new era 
of comradeship in the common fate. There 
will be no more masters and no more serv- 
ants" 

Mrs. Windgrove began to gather up her 
belongings, gloves and muff and pussy bag. 
She did it very quietly but with her lips 
folded in tightly, as if she had heard a 
blasphemy and would not listen to more 
blasphemy. She said that she had been a 
slave, a serf, a vassal and a servant in her 
own house for months, but that she was 
not and never would be a socialist. 


‘vassals.’ 


The Fargus Bombshell 


**Weshall be served, of course —far better 
served,” Bernice went on, merely glancing 
at her and making a gently detaining 
gesture. 

Mrs. Windgrove waited, but on the edge 
of her chair, indicating that she certainly 
would go at the slightest provocation. 

“But we shall be served by friends in- 
stead of servants,” Bernice concluded tri- 
umphantly 

‘Friends!”’ we echoed. 

‘Yes. Why should we require persons of 
1 different class to serve us? Why should 
we make it a condition that we shall look 
down upon those who minister to us? Why 
should they not be friends instead of serv- 
ants?” 


‘My dear Bernice!” Mrs. Chaster 
laughed, ‘‘ where cansuch friends be found?” 
‘The world is filled with them, espe 


cially since the war has upset everything, 
she answered 

‘Splendid men and women, educated, 
capable, refined, anxious to escape the un- 
certainties of changing conditions, who 
would be glad to have employment in our 
homes, not as menials but as friends.” 

hey would join the bread line first!” 
someone exclaimed. 

‘I have two in my 
ment,”” Bernice announced. 

Where did you get them?” Mrs. 
vester wanted to know, 

‘I advertised for them 


house at this mo- 


Har 


ar d I received 


forty answers in three days. 

‘You advertised for—for friends?” Mrs. 
Windgrove stammered. 

‘Yes; to serve me and care for me. You 


that in the best servant — 
personal consideration for just 


know one misses 
the tender, 
you.” 

Mrs. Chaster threw up her hands and 
shrieked with laugater 

“But, my dear, how did you go about it? 
What did you say in your advertisement?” 
she asked. 

“I made it say just what I wanted. We 
never do when we advertise for servants, 
you know. Then it is: ‘Wanted, cook, 
wages so much, reference required.’ And 
we get just a cook,”’ she explained. 
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“Oh, no, we do not!”” Mrs. Harvester 
interrupted. “I advertised for weeks | for 
ac 00k and received not a single answer.’ 

“Precisely; because there are no more 
mere cooks. That is what I realized when 
I wrote my advertisement. It read some- 
thing like this: ‘Wanted, two friends to 
do the work in and about a country house. 
Must be intelligent, well bred and ener- 
getic. Must regard no work as menial. 
Everything furnished. Salary thus and so. 
Refere nces given and required.’”’ 

“*And what did you draw with that mas- 
terpiece of fiction?’’ Mrs. Chaster asked. 

“It was not fiction. It was an intelligent 
recognition of conditions and of the as- 
cending spirit of our times. And I drew a 
splendid young couple. Both colle > ¢rad- 
uates, both energetic, having work d their 
way through school. And both .'ad to 
escape from a profession where the man 
made a better salary but where their living 
expenses consumed it all. You see, it was 
like offering them a beautiful home of their 
own where the wife does exactly the same 
things she would do in such a home, where 
the husband escapes office work into the 
freedom and freshness of the country with 
all its varied interests. And they save 
their salaries.” 


Too Good to be True 


We were obliged to admire her resource- 


fulness. She said it was only a matter of 
vision. She was sure her experiment would 
work. These pluperfect beings had been 


They were contented. 
They served her hand and foot. Clarissa 
even attended to her correspondence. And 
she was herself perfectly happy. It was so 
different—being cherished and served by 
friends! 

“‘How do you treat them 
vester asked. 

“‘ As friends, of course,”’ the simple crea- 
ture answered. “ Instead of saying ‘ Maggie, 
prepare my bath,’ I say ‘ My dear Clarissa, 
will you oblige me by drawing the bath?’ 
and she answers: ‘Of course I will, dear 
heart.’ - 

“How can you bear it—such familiar- 
ity?”’ Mrs. Windgrove exclaimed with deep 
disgust. 

“*T adore it,”” Bernice replied. ‘‘ You see, 
Clarissa is a sort of comrade, not a maid.” 

““And Mr. Clarissa—how do you manage 
with him?” 

“Oh, Roger, you mean. I do not manage 
at all. I simply trust everything to him. 
It is a great relief. Always before I was 
obliged to watch old Tom lest he neglect 
to feed the dear animals, the dumb mem- 
bers of my family; but now I never do. 
You see Roger is a responsible person. He 
knows it and I know it. 

‘I should never think of wounding his 
finer sensibilities by watching to make sure 
he does things.’ 

We saw, and we had our doubts. Still, 
if these persons were really satisfactory we 
were anxious to profit by her adventure. 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating 
thereof,”’ she said, rising to go. “‘ You are 
all asked to dine with us next Sunday.” 

“Us?” Mrs. Windgrove repeated. 

“Yes. I am dieting and take my scanty 
meals on a tray usually, but on the Sab- 
bath we dine together—Clarissa, Roger 
and I. Will you come?” 

We accepted, feeling very queer, but we 
wanted to know the best or the worst be- 
fore we borrowed the remaining thirty- 
nine answers to her advertisement from 
which we hoped to draw friends to serve us. 


with her a month 


?” Mrs. Har- 


On Saturday before we were -to dine 
with Mrs. Fargus I met Colonel Cruselle, 
her attorney. He said that he had just 
been out to ransom Mrs. Fargus from her 
friends. 

““What has happened?” I exclaimed. 

“Everything!”’ he answered, frowning 
and then beginning to chuckle. ‘And to 
make it worse she had signed a contract 
with those people— without consulting me, 
you understand. If she only would do that 


before she takes a header instead of after- 
ward I could save her a lot of money and 
considerable annoyance.’ 


= Ne S98 ry 7 
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“IT suspected from the first that they 
were dangerous people,”’ I said. 

“Not dangerous, merely parasites,’ he 
amended. ‘‘The woman, I believe, was 
pretty shrewd. Mrs. Fargus was devoted 
to her until she drew that contract like a 
gun on the poor unsuspecting lady and 
demanded satisfaction. The man was just 
a plain fool with a violent temper. They 
are gone; but it was an expensive experi- 
ment.” 

I said something about Mrs. 
romantic tendencies. 


Fargus’ 


“They never pay in real life,” he an- 
swered. “I have known a number of 
idealists in a professional way. Wonderful 


people, stimulating, invariably evangelical 
in their relations to society, but not safe. 
Theoretically they are so nearly right that 
they shame the rest of us. 

“This is the hold they have on us. But 
for practical purposes they do not really 
exist. They are merely figures of speech, 
eloquent, like poetry and fine scriptures, 
and not to be taken literally. They are 
always starting something, which we, the 
. sensible, earth-bound folk, must finish 
or them or settle for them 

“‘Ideals,”” he went on, “‘are very delicate 
things, born of the spirit and clothed by 
the imagination. And like the scriptures 
they are easily perverted by unscrupulous 
people. That is the trouble with the whole 
world at the present moment. The rogues 
have stolen our ideals. We are suffering 
from an epidemic of that sort of idealism. 
Great faiths debased, liberty changed to 
license, brotherhoods changed to bandits 
and Bolsheviki. 

‘I shall never feel comfortable or sure of 
the future until we return to the normal 
standards of competitive human nature un- 
disguised. We have been too blind to mere 
fac ts and the consequences. 

“Consider you women 
a glance at me. “You wanted independ- 
ence, your rights, the ballot, and so on. 
And when the signs of victory appear you 
do not recognize them. Victory, my dear 
lady, is not pretty at close range. She is 
harsh of features with the dust of battles 
covering her, and the future mortgaged to 
pay for the same. Now that is what you 
women are trying to evade—the cost of 
your own ideals. You have demanded in- 
dependence, but you are not willing to 
earn it and pay for it with the labor of 
your hands. You want it like a decoration. 
Well, you will not get it! The citizen man 
attends to his business, earns his living and 
votes when the time comes to vote. The 
citizen woman will be the same kind of 
citizen. But you will not see that. You 
want to hire your work done, and you 
want to side-step your plain duty with the 
ballot now staring you in the face like an 
imprecation. Do you know the real ex- 
planation of your servant problem here?” 


he said, edging 


Does Citizenship Cost Too Much? 


I did, but I said no one explanation 
would cover it. 

“Right you are, but they all lead to 
this: The servants want what you de- 
mand—independence. They are not in- 
surrectionists. They have discovered the 
worth of their labor. They are becoming 
professionals, choosing standards as you 
choose your rights!” 

“But they are notoriously 
I put in. 

“That makes no difference. They have 
their ideals, as you inefficient mistresses 
have yours. Besides, there are ten thou- 
sand inefficient clerks in Washington, some 
of them former maids and cooks, who are 
earning salaries of a hundred, even two 
hundred dollars a month. It is the demand 
that determines the wage. The less com- 
petent and willing women are to do their 
own work the higher the cost of servants 
must be—any kind of servant. 

“This war has only hastened the issue. 
It was bound to come along with your 
just demands for economic independence 
and the ballot. You will earn your citizen- 
ship as men have earned it, by assuming 
full responsibility for your part of the labor 
that goes to make homes and civilization. 
There is no other way,” he concluded, wag- 
ging his head. 

Like the rich young ruler I went away 
sorrowful from this chance interview with 
the ablest man we have in Wilsonville. My 
feeling is that if citizenship costs us so 
much there are some hundreds of thou- 
sands of women in this country who would 
willingly exchange its rights and privileges 
for cooks and laundresses. 


inefficient,” 
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“Will She Be Late to the Wedding?” 
“She Certainly Will Not!” 


her Prest-O-Lite battery and added distilled water. 

He is a battery specialist. He knows all about 

the “‘insides’’ of the little black box of power that starts 
your engine and feeds your lights. 

It is his business to know. He represents The 
Oldest Service to Automobile Owners—the fastest-grow- 
ing battery business in America. 

More than one thousand Prest-O-Lite Service Station 
Managers are ready to prove to you that Prest-O-Lite 
Service is thoroughly organized to relieve you of battery 
WOITies. 


Te Prest-O-Lite Service Station man has just tested 


They are waiting for an opportunity 
to make tests every few weeks, keep the 


Prest 0 Lite 
Battery In Canada: The Prest-O-L ite ( 


Pr 
ae 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Look for the name Prest-O-Lite on Service Station signs everywhere 


battery supplied with the distilled water (without which it 
cannot produce “‘juice’’) and help prevent needless repairs. 
If necessary to recharge or repair your present battery —no 
matter what its make—they’l! do so at reasonable prices. 

And when you need a new battery they can supply 
you with a Prest-O-Lite of the size that exactly fits your 
car—the battery with more pep, more power and greater 
endurance for the daily grind. And believe us, it’s “some 
battery.” 

Be good to yourself. Be good to your car. Give 
the Prest-O-Lite Battery and Prest-O-Lite Service a 
chance to prove themselves. Start now by calling at our 
nearest authorized Prest-O-Lite Service 
Station. 


Prest-O-Lite 
Battery 


l ted, loronto e 





The Oldest Service to Automobile Owners in America 
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Rifles 
Shotguns 
Pistols 


55 Years of Accuracy 


Stevens—the rifle that enabled Champion 
Thomas K. Lee, of Birmingham, Ala., to make 200 
perfect shets in succession. 

— STEVENS. Stevens—the rifle that in the past ten years has 
won the most indoor matches and hung up the 


most individual championships. 





Stevens—the rifle that teaches the boy to shoot 
and helps the man to bag the game. 


Any expert American hunter or marksman 
will tell you that the name Stevens on a rifle is 
accepted as a mark of accuracy today just as it 
was 55 years ago. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Export Office: 5 State Street, New York 
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IN A FRENCH LOOKING-GLASS 


(Continued from Page 36) 


One day I saw Leo Cassou on top of a 
tent The Americans had perched him 
for he is very small and light. When 
a soldier passed near the tent the youngster 


Lnere, 


ould let himself s slip down a little and 
snatch the soldier’s hat, then scamper 
back out of reach. Below the Americans 


were laughing and trying to catch him. 
Finally a soldier caught his leg aaa tried to 
drag him down, but Leo defended him- 
self by kicking. The Americans did him no 
harm; if they had been bad they would 


have struck him. They are very patient. 
The Americans are accustomed to make 
themselves comfortable, and they never 


deprive themselves of anything if they 
ne Ip it 

We have learned many things from the 
Americans, all to work without tir- 
ng ourselves too much. The French find 
the work of the Americans is quickly 
and without fatigue, while our own 
work causes much tiresome effort. Already 
we are imitating; we are building a little 
railway to transport the saw logs. In future 
days I can tell my children many good 
things about the American soldiers who 
were in Pontenx during the great war. 


can 


above 


that 


done 


MATHILDE LESCOMMERES [age twelve]: 
During the afternoon of the di iy that the 
Americans arrived several companies passe d 
on the singing Tipperary. One of the 
ranks and ¢ ame to shake our 
soldiers were laden with equip- 
those of the Front. While seeing 
them p we thought of our own soldiers; 
Americans are much stronger and big- 


oad, 
men left the 
hands. The 
ment like 
ass 


the 


ger The following day we saw some of 
them along the roads They only knew 
how to say, “Oh, la la! Non compris.” 
That was all ‘ 

They have a small estab ishment for tak- 
ing shower baths. The kitchen is inclosed 


iron grating to keep out 
good things, 


th a very fine 


ks make 





but their cooking Is not the same as ours, 
They do not put enough sugar in their 
cakes. In spite of that I like them very 
well and am much pleased when they give 
me some 

The Americans are good, courageous 
They are kind to the French. They are 
ilways light-hearted. They love their own 
country very n They show us photo 
graphs of their homes, of their mothers, of 
their fathers, of their brothers and sisters. 
They speak especially of their mothe rs, 
whom they would like to see again. They 
are fond of cognac. They are rather in- 


clined to be too fond of eating; when they 





have mone y they drink a good deal and 
buy dainties to eat 
The Americans have taught us to be a 
little more active and skillful. When the 
Americans wish to do anything they do it 
right away. As for the French, they al- 
ways discuss a new undertaking for a long 
saying, And suppose we should 
lose Suppose the affair should not suc- 
ceed! The Americans are more clever, 
more enterprising than the French. They 
have more machines, and these are highly 


We have had need of the Amer- 


perfected 


ical Without them we would not have 
had victory! And all Europe would be 
under the yoke of the Kaiser! 


a eye TTE BELLIARD [age eleven): 


The Americans always wear shoes. They 


like to talk with the French people, but 
tne re are vé ry fe W who know how to speak 
French. Some who speak it talk like little 
hildren. They wish to say something and 
cannot; they make efforts. 

The Americans are very likable. They 
give good things to the little children and 
play with them 

The nake the children laugh ; the 
children remember these Americans and 
whenever they see them again they start 


aughing and go to meet them. 
The Americans have taught 
1 


custom of 





us polite- 
the working 


ness, discipline, an 
fast and well without fatigue by the use 
of machines. 
MARIE GAVINI lage nine 

On Christmas the Americans who came 
to our house brought us pretty toys. There 


is one American who every time he comes 
kisses me and puts his hat on my head 

The Americans brought a goat with 
them to France for a mascot. The poor 
animal is dead now, because it ate too much 
tobacco. 


In the midst of their camp there is pao 
from a tree a bag made of waterproof ¢ 


vas. It is always filled with water for the 
soldiers to drink. There are little faucets 
for the water to run through. 
JOSEPH GERARD [age eleven}: 

The Americans are very fond of the 


French. An American who never drinks 
wine goes to dine at our next-door neigh 
bor’s every Saturday evening. He speaks 
to everyone. He is very lovable. He al 
ways plays with the children. He plays 
with us eve ry Sunday afternoon. He jumps 
rope and plays hide and seek. At noon he 
goes to a hotel which is not far away, and 
there he treats the French children to 
lemonade. When mamma and papa do not 
want to let us go with him he says that he 
is sorry. Then mamma allows us to go 
with him. I do not know of any fault that 
he has, for he neither smokes, chews nor 
drinks. 

We have 
from the Americans. 
we. They know how 
We work with our arms; 


learned the use of machinery 
They are wiser than 

to work with ma 
chines. it is very 
hard. 


JEANNE DELEST [age twelve]: 

T he Americans are very polite and very 

eanly. Every morning I see one of them 
= and rinsing his mouth; it does not 
matter whether it rains or freezes. 

They are some what gluttonous; they 
are always eating cake, candy or chocolate 
They chew gum too. Somet imes they drink 


a little too much, then they are “zigzag,” 
as they say. 

They are fond of jokes. One fine morn 
ing I was taking a walk with my cousin 
near the railway station. An Americar 


approached her and put two brown cakes 
in her hand, saying in a confiding manner, 

hocolate; ve ry good chocolate.” The n 
he went to take the train. My cousin put 
the so-called chocolate in her pocket. After 
the train left she started to eat it. What 
did not a rise me was seeing her sputter 


with disg She said, ‘Oh, what mean- 
ness! He gave me tobacco to eat!” 
MARCEL NASSEYS [age twelve 


The Americans like the 7 rench people 





very much and often go to see them. They 
take off their hats as they enter a house 
They are very light-hearted. Th sk 
where the corn comes from, and what it 


needs to make it grow fast-—-heat or mois 
ture. They pass their time asking questions 
and learning things. When they came to 
isit us they gave me some chewing gum. 
y have very unselfish principles 
They have come a long way to fight with u 
against the damned Germans, who are at 
last reduced to a state in which they can do 
no more harm. The Americans left their 
parents behind; their wi hildrer 








ves and 


too. Some of them showed my mother 
photographs of their wives and children 
We ought to love them all the more be 
cause they are here without their familie 
While we carry nearly everything on ou 
shoulders the Americans do very little wit! 
their hands; they do almost everything 


They are very ingeni 
more industri 


with machinery. 
The Americans are 
we are. They have many more ships 
are a progressive people, and we have 
great need of them in fighting the Germar 


us 
jus than 
The V 


ia 








GASTON GAITTE [age ten]: 

The Americans mix every the 
when they eat—jam, mea ind 
cheese, 

ANDREA VILLENAVE [age nine]: 

The Americans brush their teeth ever 
morning; this is not done by all Fren 
people. At times some of the Ameri 
have no handkerchiefs, so they blow the 
noses with their fingers; sometimes the 
French do the same thing. The American 

e the French very much The little 
le h children like to go with them be 
cause they give them sweets. The Amer 
icans like to go to church; they behave 
themselves very well. 

ANDRE PEDEMONNON [age eleven): 
The Americans have strict discipline 


Each day you see the military policeme: 
passing to and fro. Some are armed with a 
club, others have a pistol. A cloth belt 


fits closely round the waist, with two pistol 
clips in two little pockets; 


there is a red 
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Now Watch My Bread 


Quaker Biscuit and 
me Pancake Flour 


Peterborough, Ontario Sudbury, Ontario 
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Quaker Flour 


You'll Be Surprised 





su tha n't all There are 
exacting, 


them in 


new Wa ol milling 


We use 


Quaker Flour. 

Our mill have 
where Line bl il is 
watched by analysis 
bakeries in them, where the 


lout ! daily ¢ ted in bre id 


cients 


laboratoris 
constantly 


Our mills 


Never Was a Flour So Welcome 


Let one k show you the re- 

| {f applying Quaker stand 
irds to Flour 

Women knew that the Quaker 
brand meant extraordinary Flour 
They bought it, used it and told 
other Wherever we old if il 
became the ( iti n 

Now we | five mills with a 
daily capacity of 10,000) barrel 
Now a million users ever lay 
enjoy it And now Qual blour 
l tie queel {] ur ol two 1 

Ask \ r grocer tor a 4 It 
he lacl it k him to get it 
| l W 1] l » s W ile i ol 

e flour \ new era will dawn 

rea laking 
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The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
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band round the arm with the black letters, 
my 
We celebrated the arrival of President 
Wilson in France and the day of American 
independence. 

The Americans have taught us to work 
with machines without tiring, to love water 
and baths, and to have a good appearance. 


- 





DENISE DUVIGNAC [age twelve] 

The Americans are kind and brave; 
very neat, polite, courageous, gallant, lov- 
able and obliging; but they have a serious 
fault. It is jealousy. 

They are good to the little ones. The 
other day my little nieces were playing 
An officer arrived and seeing that 
all amused themselves except a little one 
who had nothing he went to find some 
toys. 

The Americans have taught us polite- 
work quickly and well without 
tiring, and to love neatness and exercise. 


dolls. 








ness, to 


RENE DuCOURNEAU [age eleven]: 

The Americans have taught us to do our 
work better and to be polite. I have seen 
them when they were burying a comrade. 
They uncovered their heads and did not 
say a word to anyone during the ceremony. 
It was very beautiful to see them. They 
have also taught us neatness. 


MARIE JEANNE BERCOU [age ten]: 

The Americans came to defend us against 
Germany, who for a time threatened Paris. 
I was astonished to find Americans 
pleased at seeing France. They gave us 
cakes, candy and apples, and we were 
much pleased. 

There was one whom I did not know; it 
was the first day that I had seen him; he 
gave me a necklace of black and white 
pearls; it is ugly. 

I went to see the American sawmill at 
the bridge of Haubian, but it was a long 
time ago; I do not remember very much 
about it, but I remember a little. It was 
very large. The roof was supported by 
high crosspieces of timber. It was not 
closed on the sides. I saw that above there 
were glass balls, above them a white cover, 
and within the glass small 
threads; it was electricit: 

From afar is heard a noise like thunder. 
It makes no diffe whether i 
walking or standing still, the noise grows 
louder and louder; it is because the Amer- 
ican train approaches 
small and black, but it has a big stomach; 
it is powerful; it draws eleven flat cars 
loaded with lumber. There is a bell that 
rings all the time, and a whistle that the y 
blow to frighten people. The ground creaks 


the 


balls silken 


one 18 


rence 


The locomotive is 








under the wheels. When the locomotive 
passes one hears a great noise. 

The Americans like France and the 
French people very mt and we in our 
turn like them; we have held fétes for 


many good 


They have done us j 

and we also for them. There are 
French old men and old 
women, who at first said that the Amer- 
icans came to eat the French bread and to 
cut down all the pine forests. They do not 
say that any more, for it is the American 
who have saved us, and thanks to them the 
war is ended. 

The Americans love their parents, 
friends. They are good, inte 
ing: but they are too fond of 

Christmas Eve a police serg 
our house for his laundry. He 
[ had placed my wooden 
hearth. I told him I had not. 
asked, “‘ And hasn’t littl 
shoe on the hearth either? 


them. 
turns, 


people, 





their 
lligent, oblig- 
iting. 

‘ant came to 
asked me if 
shoe on the 
He then 












»” “Oh, yes 





She has put hers th already,”’ I an- 
swered, He went to look in the fireplace, 
and drew i ket two cakes of 


from his por 
chocolate and a large package of chewing 
Odette was in bed and could not 
about it. My mother put in two 
oranges and two cents. The policeman 
asked me not to tell Odette that it was he 
who had put the chocolate and chewing 
gum in her shoe. So she has never known 
about it. 


gum, 
know 
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We have learned from the Americans 
how best to erect sawmills, to make use of 
machinery, to work diligently, to carry 
ourselves well, and to be clean and polite. 


PONTENX-LES-FORGES, 
January 21, 1919. 

Mon Commandant: On Christmas Day 
we saw Colonel Benedict. He left here for 
Bordeaux last September, and we had not 
seen him since that time. His visit gave us 
the greatest pleasure. However, he ap- 
peared to us less light-hearted than usual. 
He was worried because since the armistice 
his soldiers—the French soldiers are the 
same—no longer work with the same vim 
Most of them have caught the mal du 
pays—they are homesick. And the good 
colonel, who was so proud, and justly, of 
the output of his sawmills before Novem 
ber eleventh, is quite upset at the slow- 
ing down of activity of his men, whom the 
imperious of war no longer 
stimulate. 

Last summer we had a very destructive 
fire in the communes of Pontenx, Lue and 
Parentis, which laid waste about twenty 
five thousand acres. The fire-killed pine 
trees could not be cut at the time by the 
French workers, of whom the greater num 
ber are still mobilized. It was necessary 
then that the American soldiers remair 
here some months longer, to work once 
more in the interests of our people. 

Without doubt you know that the Tenth 
Engineers left Pontenx on December thir 
tieth to go and embark at Brest. We cer 
tainly regret the departure of these splendid 
soldiers, perhaps because they were the first 
Americans whom we had seen here, but 
also, I believe, because they formed a regi 
ment of the élite, very worthy of the great 
American nation 

I thank you for the thoughts which you 


necessities 





expressed with regard to France. It is true 
that our losses have been cruel. We have, 
as M. Poinca is expressed it in a recen 








“bled from all our veins.”” But 
America has saved us. She came in time to 
permit us to come, still living, out of thi 
gigi 
Through all our wounds, all our suffering 
we had the immense joy of seeing return to 
us that dear Alsace, that Lorraine finally 
Oh, but this return of our lo 
provinces has been touching! We thought 
that the Alsatians remained faithful to us, 
but we did not know how tender was their 

tachment for us. 

And now await 
and lasting 

Your distinguished President, Mr. Wil 


has been in France for some time now, 





speech, 


tic struggle. 





recovered! 


we peace, a peace just 


son, 
and his presence among us is very cheering 
We know his wisdom and his spirit of 


justice, 





Paris, Pari sorely afflicted by the war 
Paris mutilated and tormented by the Hur 
Pa was delirious with joy to receive the 
rep sentative of your great nation. Idoub 


had such a 
reception. America must have been touched 
welcome of France to her 


if any other statesman ever 
ilso by this 
resident 
Our little school children—who hesitate 
at were pe rmitted to send to Mr 
Wilson an f felicitation We 
added to it a clipping from the Independent 
Pierre and Paul See Sammy. We have re 
ceived a charming response in French 
In California you must enjoy an ideal 
the winter is mild, but ve ry 


1 


address of 





Here 
very rainy. Our acacias are in bloom, and 
in a few moments I am going with som: 
little girls with some blossoms, to decorate 
the graves of your poor soldiers. 
time we have had at Pontenx an America 


cemetery beside our own 





climate. 


For some 





Four graves new 


and bare—in the solitude of the forest 
under the shade of the big pines. Poor little 
ones! They never thought that they would 
one day sleep their last sleep three thou 


sand miles from their home, in this poor 
zandaise region so far from their own coun 
i for us that they have come, 
they are dead! 
Your fri of France, 
EUGENIE DOURTHE. 
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When Gast Fellows Get lTogether 


T’S likely to be pretty tame Where Do We Go From Mere, Boys! Vher much pep and “come back ™ in tl 
Vhere’s a Meeting Here 1 Gulbransen vou ca Hust , t tall | 
without some music. What you ! A Hot Time in the Old Tom rend gh se. Ts 
need is a Gulbransen Player- u She D me of tl ! has then 
Piano to get them started. | 
Every fellow will want | ( n Ss 
; ‘ , a om Sins J, ae an ; Ba | | Pla \ 
Every fellow likes a chance to do his “*! . Easy to Play and with — ; he tails 
: . ° . . too Ol er tried such an easy plaver ' , 
clog, or his stunt with banjo, mandolin — 
or bones—or at least join in the chorus. 
\nd the Gulbransen is always ready for ) 
anybody to play, no matter if some one ypc wr iE 
forgot his music or couldn’t come. ny ae aaa 
ie ae eo a NATIONALLY PRICED 
playe olls i@ latest dance songs and love song: 
Phe topical, joking songs from the new operas. “Thi ; 
boisterous “‘all-tovether now” songs and the old p 
close har onl 
White House Model wan t oll Ml 
(Clouatry Seat Mod z than “I 
Here ar a few songs that will wake up any 


crowd and give them the kind of a time that does t 


| GUIB RANSEN 


Player-Piano 


GULBRANSEN- DICKINSON COMPANY 
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i, Your foundations are rock—why not your roofing ? 


n ASBESTONE, the Johns-Manville ready-to-lay rock roofing, at a 
popular price, you can have the same indestructible qualities for your 
’ roof covering as you have in your foundation. The base of ASBESTONE 
j Roofing is fibrous asbestos rock, as it comes from the mine; fireproof and 
; imperishable. This indestructible fibre is impregnated and waterproofed 
with natural asphalts, making an all-mineral fabric which is unaffected by 
climatic conditions and is fire-resistant. 


| Asbeston 


(Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories) 


On a cost-per-year basis, ASBESTONE is Johns-Manville Roof Registration 
1 most economical roofing. It is practically 
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n-gage on a tl counttincnnagies et 1 as a Johns-Manville Roofing in service. 

f. , 7 : a poe It wwii be Ie 4 it ene geen Johns-Manville Roof Registration means that, 
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Write for ASBESTONE booklet, which tells Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings, our re- 
the real facts about ready roofings and how sponsibility does not end until you get the 
they are made service promised 











' TO THE TRADE: Our sales policy provides for the marketing of ASBESTONE 
, ' through recognized distributors and dealers. Address nearest branch for particulars. 
a 
3 H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO, 10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities NEW YORK CITY 
| OTHE R JOHNS oe ROOFING S: Johns-Manville Asbe stos Roofings are made in great variety for all ri iloes 
needs Johns. Manv Asbestos and Colorblende Shingles Johns. Manville Ready Asbestos Roofing. Johns-Manville 
B ilt-Up A t Roofing f w flat surfaces Johns-Manville Corrugated Asbestos Roofings 
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THE DEN OF THE ZEPPELINS | 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the senior of them, as I was assured shortly, 
but had been over England more than once. 
They were the best of Germany’s surviving 
Zeppelin pilots, and one was interested to 
ompare the type with that of the pick of 
her sea pilots as we had seen them at 
Norderney. 

_ Running my eye round their faces as the 

ingled parti ies began mov ing slowly ag a 
door of the first shed to be in- 
spected I recognized at once in these Zep- 
| cold, 





he side 


pelin officers the same hard, steady 
eyes, the same aggressive jaw, and or 
ame wide, thin-lipped mouth that had 


predominated right through the officers we 


had met at Norderney. These, I should 
ay, are characteristic of the great majority 
of the outstanding men of both of Ger- 
many’s air services. The steady eye and 
the firm jaw are indeed characteristic of 
most successful flying men, but it is the 
hardness— not to say cruelty —of the mouth 
which differentiates the German from the 
high-spirited, - il-may-care air warrior of 
England and America 

hese Zeppelin pilots seemed to me to 


run nearer to the German naval-officer type 
did the seaplane officers The latter 
were nearly alway ; slender of body, wiry 
and light of foot, where — though there were 
several exceptions, including the great Von 


thar 


Butlar—-the former were mainly of gener- 
ous girth, with the typical German bull 
neck corrugating into rolls of fat above the 
bac of their collars. 

A major of t. A. F., who had been 
valking at my side and doing a bit of sizing 
up on | own account, put the difference 
rather well when he said as we waited our 
turn to pass in through the small side door 
of the great gray wall of the shed: ‘If I 

as taking temporary refuge in a hospital, 
onvent or orphan asylum during a German 
iir raid I'd feel a lot better about it if I 


ome of those seaplane 


of 


new that 1t was 
flying overhead rather than some 


batch. That thickset one there with 

the cast in his eye and the corded neck has 

face that wouldn’t need much make up 

for the Hun villain in a lyceum melo- 

lrama. Yes, I’m sure these Zepp. drivers 

vill average a jolly lot Hunnier than the 
run of their seay e men.” 





A Careful Look at L-68 


Up to that moment my experience of 
German airships had been limited to the 
ew of them as slender silver pencils of 
ight gliding swiftly across the searchlight- 
lashed skies of London, and three or four 


inspec tions of the tangled masses of alumin- 


ium and charred wood which remained 
when ill-starred raiders had paid the su- 
preme penalty was indebted to the 


an 


of them 


imber of thrills, but only 
and one was in the 
hich gave me a shower 


| 
Zeppelir for 
two or three 
form of bomb w 


bath of plate glass in Kingsway — were com- 
parable to the sheer wave of amazement 
which swept over me when, having passed 


cold 


the gray light of the winter 
morning into the warm golden glow of the 


from 


interior of the big shed to which we had 
come, | looked up and beheld the towering 
loom of the starboard side of L-68, with the 
weeping lines of her fining to points at 
both ends, exaggerating monstrously a 
length which was suf! ently tartling «€ 
vhen expressed in figures. 

rhe secret of the hold which the Zeppe- 


n had for so le the imagination of the 


ny or 


German people was not hard for me to 
inderstand after that. It was easy to see 
how they could have been led to believe 
that it could lay and London in ruins, 


Paris 
ry sight of it would in time 
their country to sue 
how hard it must 
finally to believe that 
been mastered by the 
the high hopes they 
ad really crashed with 


ind that the ver; 
> enemies of 
One saw 
ive beer for them 
Zeppelin had 
éroplane, and that 
had built upon it h 
the fallen raider 
There were two Zeppelins in the shed we 
had entered —L-68 and another monster of 
practically the same size. The former, with 
great irregularly shaped strips of fabric 
dangling all : ilong its under side, suggested 
a gigantic shark in process of being ripped 
up the belly for skinning. Being deflated 
the weight of its frame was supported by a 
number of heavy wooden props evenly dis- 
tributed along either ate from end to end. 
hand, being full of 
ready for flight 





peace, too, 


l s mate, on the o t 
] 


hydrogen and practically 











had to be prevented from rising and bump- 
ing against the yellow skylights by a series 
of light cables, the upper ends of which 
were attached at regular intervals along 
both sides of the framework, while below 
they were made fast to heavy steel shoes 
which ran in grooves set in the 
floor. The latter contrivance 
an arrangement for the instant slipping of 
the cable—was very cleverly devised and 
greatly interested the Allied experts. 

There were two or three things the pop- 
ular mind had credited the modern Zeppe 
lin with embodying which we did not find 
in these latest examples of German airship 
development. One of these was an ant 
bomb device on the top, something’ after 
the style of the steel nets erected over Lor 
don banks and theaters for the purpose of 
detonating dropped explosives before they 
penetrated the roof. The fact that at 
tempts to destroy Zeppelins by bomb had 
invariably—with the exception of the one 
brought down by Warneford in Belgium i 


concrete 


especially 


1915—resulted in failure was doubtles 
largely responsible for this belief in the 
existence of a protecting net, whereas the 


reason for those failures is probably to be 
found in the fact that only about one bomb 


in a hundred will find enough resistance ir 
striking an airship to detonate. At any 
rate there were no indications that either 


the earlier or later Zeppelins we saw had 
ever been protected in this way. Indeed, 
we did not even a single the 
machine guns which everyone had -_— 
for granted were mounted on top of : 
Zeppelins to resist aéroplane attack, thoug h 
of course, with their platforms may 
well have been removed in the course of 
the disarmament imposed by the armistice 
terms. 


see one of 


these 


Recent Zeppelin Improvements 


Nor had these late airships the bright 
golden color of those that one saw over 
London in the earlier raids. That the re- 
fulgent tawniness of them was not due 


entirely to the reflected beams of the search- 
lights was proved by the uncharred frag 
ments of fabric one had picked 
Cuffley and Potter’s Bar. But the 
designers had been giving a good deal of 
study to invisibility since that time, with 
the result that these new airships were col- 
ored a dull slaty black over all of their ex 
posed surfaces, which would hardly reflect 
a beam of bright sunshine. 


up at 
Germa! 


The cars, which were both smaller and 
lighter than those from the airships brought 
down in England, were all underslung, and 
none of them was inclosed in the frame 
work, as had often been stated Even 
these were not built entirely of metal 
heavy fabric being used to close up al! 
spaces where strength was not required 
The bomb-dropping devices had been re 


moved, but the numbered switchboard ir 
the rearmost car, from which they could be 
released, still remained. The cars, fre« 
from every kind of protuberance that could 
meet the resistance of the air, were effec 
tively and gracefully stream-lined. The 
framework and bodies of the cars were made 
of the light but strong duraluminium alloy 
which the Germans have spent many years 
in perfecting for this purpose. A small 
fragment of strut which I picked up unc 
L-68 has proved on comparison con 
ably lighter in specific gravity of the 
than similar pieces from three of the Zep 
pelins brought down early in the war. I) 
deed, in spite of its admixture of heavier 
metals for stiffening, the latest alloy 
searcely heavier than aluminium itself 
The inspection of an airship to see tha 
it had been disarmed according to the 
provisions of the armistice -was, as may 
imagined, rather more of a job than a 
similar inspection of even a giant seaplane 
In a Zeppelin that is more or less the same 
size the Mauretania the distances are 
magnificent; and though most of the 
spection was confined to the cars, that of 
the wireless, with a search for possible cor 
cealed machine-gun mountings, involved 
not a little climbing and clambering. One’ 
first sight of the interior of a deflated 
Zeppelin—in an inflated one the bulging 


allo) 


eer 


as 


ballonets obstruct the view considerably 
is quite as impressive in its way as the 
first survey of it from the outside. No 


*tween-decks prospect in the largest sh 
afloat, cut down as it is by bulkhead offer: r 
1 fifth of the unbroken sweep of vision that | 
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THE SATURDAY 


one find 

inside the 
Though airy 

of fr amework 


opened be fore him as he climb p 
tail of a modern airship 
ladders and 


intervene they are no more 


. ] rt 
soaring lenge! 


than lacework fretting the vast space, and 
the eye acne) to where the side brace 
of the narrow walk seem to run together 


summate the 
and brain by 


cor 


in the nose. Only, so 
the eve 


illusion wrought on 


the strange perspective, that meeting point 
seems more like six hundred miles away 
than six hundred feet. The effect is more 
nag looking to the er d of the universe than 


o the end “of a Zeppelin. No illusion ever 
pe me on the to give dis 
scene could be half sO convincing 
All that was cosmic in you vibrated it 
mpathy, and it took but a shake of the 
reins of the imagination to fancy yourself 
tripping off down that unending Road 


stage tance toa 


Anywhere to the musk of the spheres. 
You 

‘Gee, but ain’t that a peach of a little 
gyro?” filtering up through the fabric be- 


awakened me to the fact that 
68, having reached the 
ir its finish. Clamber- 


neath my feet 
the inspection of L 
rearmost car, was ne 


ing back to earth I found party just 

reassembling to go to the carriages for the 

drive to the great revolving shed, which 
: the next = be visited. 


| apatiermn il revolving 
most arresting feature of 
tation. It is built on the lines of a twin 
turntable, with each track housed 
and with every di mension multiplied 
thirty fold. The turning 
bowl-shaped depression 
thee cor feet 


shed is perhaps the 
the Nordholz 


engine 
over, 
twenty-five or 
track is laid in a 
about ten feet deep and seven 


in diameter. The floors of both sheds 

which stand side by side, with only a few 
feet between—are flush with the level of 
the ground, so that the airships they house 


may be run out and in without a jolt. The 
turning mechanism, which is in the rear of 
the sheds and revolves with them, is oper- 


The shifting of a lever 

mass in motion and 
stops it within a millimeter of the point 
desired, the latter being indicated on a dial 


electricity. 
sets the whole great 


ated by 


by a needle showing the direction of the 
wind. 
The Germans assured us—and on this 


h mas American airship ex- 
rreement with them 
shed is absolutely the 


point the Briti 
pert were in full a 
that the revolving 


ideal it stallation, as it makes it possible 
to launch or house a ship directly into the 
wind, and so allows them to be used on 


out of the question 
them to an 


days when it would be 
to launch them from or return 








ordinary hangar. The one pou t it 
seem to be it almost prohi cost 
TI central hed at Nordh is ce 
signed sometime before the war, and was 
completed a year or so after its outbreak. 
The Germans did not tell what it had cost, 
but they did say that the latter wa oO 
great both in money and in steel deflected 
from other uses—that they had not cor 
templated the ilding of another during 
the continuance of the war 
A Remarkable Veteran 

Another interesting admission of a Zep 
pelin officer at Nordholz was to the effect 
that one of their greatest difficulties had 
arisen through the fact that it had “een 


found practicable and desirable to in 
crease the size of airships far more rapidly 
than had been contemplated when most of 


the existing sheds were designed. Thus 
many hangars—even at Nordholz, where 
practice was most advanced hi ud become 


almost useless for housing the latest Zep- 
pelins. The — of this was seen at one 
of the older sheds which we visited, where 


both of the 
cut off fore 

sufficiently to allow 
or forty feet of the framework 


hips it contained had been 
pace aft to reduce their lengths 
them inside. Thirty 
of the bows 


and sterns of éach, stripped of their cov 

ng fabric, were Landing in the corners 
They assured us that though an airship 
thus bobbed at both ends was not neces- 
sarily considered out of commission it 
would take several days of rush work to 
get it ready for flight, and that during most 


of this time sixty to eighty feet of it—-the 
bined length of the nose and tail which 
had to be cut off to bring it inside—would 
have to remain sticking out, exposed to the 
her 

lo anyone who, like myself, was not an 
airship expert but had been among those 
present at a number of the earlier raids on 
London the last shed visited was the most 
interesting of all, for it conts ained what is in 
many respects Germany’s most historic 


weal 
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the famous L-14. Twenty-four 
bing flights over England were claimed 
s remarkable veteran, besides many 
scores of reconnais voyages. All the 
g pilots appe ared to have an abid- 
ief in her invulnerability —a not un- 

attitude 





ance 






of the fatalist toward an 
instrument which has succeeded in defying 
Fate 


This is the way one of them expressed it 
and stood by my side during the 
quarter hour in which the inspecting offi- 


who came 


cers were climbing about inside the glisten- 
ing yellow shell of the historic raider in an 
endeavor to satis sfy themselves that she 
was, temporarily at least, incapable of 


further activities. 


‘It will sound strange to you to hear 


me say * he said, “‘ but it is a fact that all 
the officers and men at Nordholz firmly 
believed that L-14 could not be destroyed. 
Always we gave her the place of honor in 


starting first away for England, and most 


times she was the last to come back—of 
those that did come back. After a while, 
no matter how long she was late, we al- 
ways said: ‘Oh, but it is old L-14; no use 
to worry about her; she will come home at 
her own time.’ And come home she al- 


ways did.” 


The Charmed Life of L-14 


““All our greatest pilots flew in her at 
one time or another and came back safe. 
Then they were given newer and faster 
ships, and sometimes they came home and 
sometimes they did not. Blank, who was 
experimenting with one of the smaller, 
swift types of half-rigids when it was 
brought down north of London—the first 


to be destroyed over England had flown 
L-14 many times and come home safe. 
And so had our greatest pilot, who was also 
lost north of London, very near where the 
other was brought down, and where we 
thi ink you had some kind of trap. 

**L-14 saw these and many other Zep- 
pelins fall in flames, and the more times 





she came home the more was our belief in 
her strengthened. The pilot who flew her 
Was supposed to take more chances—be- 
cause she re ally ran no risks, you see and 


if you have ever read of how one Zeppelin 
ch raid alway 8 Swe oped low to drop 
bombs you now know that was 
Because we had this supersti- 
tious feeling about her we were very care- 
ful that in rebuilding and repairing her 
much of her original material should be left, 
o that whatever gave her her charmed life 
hould not be removed. Though our dur- 
m of the present is much lighter 
and stronger than the first we made L-14 
still has most of her original framework; 
and though improved technical instru- 
ments have been installed all her cars are 
much a was built. You will see 
eavier they are 


In ea 
her 


that one 


she 


aluminiu 





when she 
how much clumsier and | 
than those of the newer And now 
for some months we have used L-14 as a 
school ship in which to train our young 
pilots. You see, her great traditions must 
prove a wor derful inspiration to them “ 

A few minutes later I had a hint of one 
[f this inspiration, when a pilot who 
len into step with me as we took 
across the fields on foot to see the 
hangars of the protecting flight of aéro- 
nes mentioned that he had taken part in 
a number of the 1916 raids over the Mid 
land industrial centers. Knowing the Styg- 


types. 





ian blackness in which this region was 
wrapped during all the Zeppelin re 
time I asked him if he had not found i 
difficult to locate his objectives in a coun- 
try which was plunged in complete dark- 
ness 

‘Not so difficult as you might think,” 
was the reply. ‘‘There were always the 


ls, which we knew perfectly 
Besides, a town is a 


eem to sense 


rivers and cana 
from careful study 
very large mark, and you 
nearness of great masses of people anyhow 

Perhaps the great anxiety they are in es- 
tablishes a sort of mental contact with you, 
whose brain is very tense and receptive. 

Eilective bombing is very largely a matter 


of psychology, y ‘ 


the 


yu see 


I saw. Indeed I think I saw rather more 
than he int ended to convey. 
The inspection over, and everything 


been found as stipulated in the 
armistice, we were conducted to the offi- 
cers’ casino for lunch. Each member of the 
party, as had been the practice from the 
outset, having brought a package of sand- 
wiches from the ship in his pocket it was 
intimated to the commander of the station 
that we d not need to trouble him to 


having 


} 
woul 
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have the luncheon served which he inti- 
mated had been prepared for us. The same 
situation had arisen at Norderney and sev- 
eral others of the stations previously visited 
and in each of these instances our hosts of 
the day had acquiesced in the plainly ex- 
pressed desire of the senior officer of the 
party that we should confine our menu to 
what we carried in our own nosebags. Nord 
holz, however—quite possibly with no more 
than an enlarged idea of what were its duties 
under the circumstances— was not to be de- 
nied. A couple of plates of very appetizing 
German red-cabbage sauerkraut, with slices 
of ham and blood sausage, were waiting 
upon a large side table as we entered the re- 
ception room, and to these, as fast as a very 
nervous waiter could bring them in, were 
added the following: A large loaf of pump- 
ernickel, a pitcher of chicken consommé, 

a huge beefsteak with a fried egg sitting in 
the middle of it, for each member of the 
party; two dishes of apple sauce, and eight 
bottles of wine—four of white and four of 
red. The steaks—an inch thick, six inches 
in diameter, and grilled to a turn —were 
quite the largest pieces of meat I had seen 
served outside of Ireland since the war 


The hock bore the label Diirkheimer, and 

the other bottles, which were of non 

German origin, Ungarischer Rotwein. 
Hung round all four walls of the room 


perhaps a dozen oil paintings of ih ing 
office . in uniform, and though they bore 
no names we knew from what had been 
told us of a similar display in the reception 
room at Norderney that they por 
traits of pilots who had lost their lives on 
active service. One—a three-quarter length 
of as nail wiry man with gimlet eyes and a 
jaw that would have made that of a wolf 
trap look soft and flexible in comparison 

I recognized at as having been re 
produced in the German papers as the 
portrait of the great Schramm, who had 
been killed when his Zeppelin was brought 
down at Potter’s Bar. Another—the bust 
of a man of rather bulkier figure than th: 
first, but with a face | 


were 


were 


once 


a shade less brutal 
was also strangely familiar. 

“If the Huns,”’ Major P was Saying 
‘had had proper parachutes most of thi 
crews of the Zepps. brought down in E: 
land could landed safely instead of 
being burned in the air. Of the remains 
of the crew of the brought down at 
Cuffley hardly a fragment was recogn 
able as that of aman. But if PP 


have 


one 


The Portrait's Original 


Like a flash it came to me. The warm 
comfortable room with its solid new-art 
furniture and the table stacked with plate 
of food and wine bottles faded away, and 
I saw a tangled heap of metal and burnin ; 


débris, sprawling across a stubble field and 
hedgerow, and steaming’ in the cold early 
morning drizzle that was quenching its 


till smoldering fires. Five hours previously 
that wreckage had been a raiding Ze ppelir 
charging blindly across London, pursued 
by searchlights and gunfire. I had watched 
the ghostly shape disappear in the darknes 
as it shook off the beams of the search 
lights, and when it appeared again it was 
streaming flame, 
ISS the northwest 


as a descending comet of 
streaking earthward acr 


ern heavens. After walking all the rest of 
the night I had ene on the scene at 
day break before the ordon of soldiers 
which iater kept the crowds back had been 
drawn. 

They had just cut a way through the 
wreckage to one of the cars, and were cool 


ing down the glo. wing metal with a stream 
pur ped by a lit tle village fire engine 
Then they be gan taking out what remained 


of the bodies of the crew. Some had bee 
almost entirely consumed by the fierce 
flames, and it is literally true that man; 
of the blackened fragments were hardly) 
recognizable as human. But there was o1 


notable exception. By a miracle the ch 
and head of the body of what had un- 
doubted! y been the commanding officer had 
been spared the direct play of the flames. 
The fingers gripping the steering wheel 
were charred to the bone, but the upper 
part of his tunic was so little scorched that 
it still held the Iron Cross pinned into it 
The blond eyebrows beneath the bony 
cranial protuberances were scarcely singed, 
and even the scowl and the tightly com- 
pressed lips seemed to express intense de- 
termination rather than death agony. 





That portrait—and doubtless most of 
the others that looked down upon our 
trange luncheon any that day at Nord- 
holz— must have been painted from life. 
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7 ‘Twenty dears 


Here’s the outdoor toy of the tw 
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The Means to an End of Waste Space 


A few panels of Beaver Board, a little perience why it is displacing lath and 
wood trim, a hammer and nails and a saw plaster in new houses and putting new life 
ill you need to turn useless space into into so many old ones. 
usable rooms, all you need to cover up Call on the Beaver Board Dealer at your 
old cracked plaster and wallpaper, all you first opportunity. Let him show you the 
need to put new life into any part of the big panels and give you some interesting 
house and helpful reading matter. 

Beaver Board plays a major part in this ‘Beaver Board and Its Uses”’ is the title 
worthwhile operation. While it is covering of a book we'll gladly send upon request. 
up unsightly cracks and dingy wallpaper Ask our Department of Design and Deco 
it is providing a surface for painting and ration for panel and color suggestions. 
decorating, and ending the wall and ceiling - 
cement Yat yc ® THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
F oO oO and tor ik i¢ 


14 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
Beaver Board is a product of the forest 
It is built up into large flawless panels 
from the strong, pure fibres of the spruce 
tree. When you saw it you'll find strong 
texture, when you nail it stability is readily 
ipparent When you have lived with it ' r 
for a while you will know from actual ex é 
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BEAVER BOA 


FOR BETTER WALLS & CEILING® 




















THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES 


Continued from Page 13) 


know he’s good, but they don’t know how 
good. If they did those naughty baseball 
owners would have a bill jammed through 
Congress making it legal to kidnap this 
boy ” 

“Well’’—the burly manager gave her a 
shrewd glance—“‘if he does make good 
10ow much do you want for him? I s’pose 
the U.S. Mint and our baseball plant.” 

“T won’t tell you that until he does make 
good.” 

“Why?” 

“Because,”’ she said, flashing her keen 
eyes at him in a long direct look, “what 
I want may be a little difficult to get. But 
after you've had him a while and Eddie 
fences and batting 
your team up a few notches in the race the 
fans will howl so loud if you don’t keep 
him that you'll have to pay my price.” 

‘‘Now just one more question, Missus 
Douglas.” 

“For pity’s sake!”’ she laughed. “You 
men are inquisitive, aren’t you?” 

“You said it,” he agreed- ‘‘when it 
comes to buying a ball player from the 
What if this kid gets a bad case 
of ball players’ temper’ment? He might 
tick out for going to another club or he 
might not like the picture shows here or 
the color of the uniforms. They get that 
way, you know.” 

“He won't,” she replied with a short 
little laugh. ‘‘And don’t ever worry about 
anything like that If Eddie ever needs 
correction just notify me. I'll take care 
of him.” 

W hereupon the big-league manageragreed 
to the proposition, and the little-league 
manageress hied back to Montana to con- 
tinue her battle for women’s rights and 


begins cracking the 


timbers 


baseball games 


The ollowing week the highly touted 
player arrived, accompanied by his ex- 
tremely pretty and youthful wife, one 
straw suitcase and four heavy, long, 
murderous-looking baseball bats 

The former, a little slip of a girl, with big, 
wistful, appealing eyes and lots of blond 
hair piled on top of her dainty little head, 
he left at the small hotel near the railroad 
depot the next morning, and the latter 
two articles he bundled into a taxicab, 
which took him to the Grays’ park. 

“I’m Eddie Ketcham,” the youth an- 
nounced briefly to the burly manager. 
“Mrs. Dougla “a 

I'he other looked him over carefully and 
hrewdly appraised the tall lithe young- 
ster, with his well-made shoulders, close 
cropped, brown, crinkly hair, quiet eyes 
et deep, and stubborn mouth and long 
cl 


sent me here 


ln 

“Well, Eddie, if you're anywheres near 
as good as that dame claims you are you lay 
over Ty Cobb like a tent, and have got 
Eddie Collins looking like a crippled semi- 
pro with the rheumatism,” said McCune. 

“You can’t kid me,” said the other 
quietly, with a stubborn glance. “I might 
not make as big a batting average as this 
Cobb i 

‘You might, at that,” broke in McCune, 
“with a paper and pencil.” 

ut,’ continued the youngster, “‘if I 
couldn't bat higher than some of the old 
has-beens you've got drawing pensions 
round here I'd get a job selling albums to 
you big-town jays.” 

“Now that’s no way to make a hit 
round here, kid,” said MeCune in a fatherly 
tone 

“I know it,” said the other. “I get my 
hits with my bat.” 

‘Well, slide inte your uniform and let’s 
see you get ’em,” snapped Pep, nettled at 
the unfriendly tone 

A few minutes later the youngster re- 
appeared from the clubhouse. The mana- 
ger gazed at him in amazement. Young 


Ke tcham was attired in a yellow baseball 
uniform with the word Blaine worked in 
dark silk across the shirt front, and a yellow 
silk cap with a dark peak. The words 
Equal Rights were worked in with dark 
silk down the side of the pants, one letter 
below the other, and altogether the affair 
was a most wonderful thing to behold. 
“Holy catfish!” exclaimed McCune in 


awe. 
“Suffrage colors,” 
indifferently 
“‘How did she happen to forget sticking 
Votes for Women on somewhere?’ 
the manager 


explained Ketcham 


»”* grinned 





“Oh, we kicked about these uniforms, but 
she made us wear ’em,”’ said the youth 
wearily 

“*T bet she didn’t sprain her little finger 
twisting you boys round it, did she?” 
chuckled McCune 

“Oh, you needn't talk!" flared Ketcham 
“T'll bet you didn’t get away with any 
thing on her, either.” 

“Well, get out there and work out at 
second base,”’ ordered McCune hurriedly 

“Suffering chilblains!”’ howled old Pet 
Barnes, the trainer, as the youth grabbed 
a glove and trotted out on the field amid 
the snickers of the other i laye rs “What’ 
that?”’ 

‘A ad for the Women’ 
grur ted McCune 

“Where'd you get him?’ 

“Offen a suff. She jammed him right 
down my throat. They're even getting so 
they manage baseball teams now,” groaned 
MeCune. 

“Has this here Votes-for-Women ball 


player got anything,” asked the trainer 


; Suffrage Party 


with a grin, “besides a yellow uniform at 
a bush-league haircut?” 

“We'll see,” replie d the other 

And they saw. The youngster flashed 
about the infield, getting everything in 


sight. Hes pe ared high overthrows from the 
air, scooped up puzzling, twisting grounder 
on either side of him with one hand, dug 
the low ones out of the ground, u 
a throwing arm that whipped the ball o 
, and withal gave such ar 

exhibition of sparkling, glittering infield 
work that old Pete Barnes roared with glee 
and Pep McCune danced with delight 

““Now if you could only hit like that 
said the latter as the players 
batting practice 

“Oh, I can bust ’em,”’ 
indifferently. 

**Go to it, then,” ordered McCune 


neovered 


line to the base 


came in for 


drawled Ketcham 


Selecting one of his long heavy bats the 
youngster loped to the plate A second 
string pitcher was on the mound 

“Give him everything you got,” the 


manager ordered the twirler 

After fouling off two curves the yout} 
with a long free swing, stepped into a fast 
one and the ball sailed into the upper tie: 
of the right-field stand. McCune then sent 
in the regular pitcher 

“Oh, I hit ’em all,” said Ketcham almost 
slee pily, and he sent MecCormack’s fast 
curve on a line to center field. MeCormac! 
was one of the star box men of the game 
And after the youngster had connecte 
solidly with the offerings of the other 
pitchers for a half hour the manager 
grinned in ecstasy, old Pete Barnes hugged 
himself for joy, and little Ollie Jar 
strolled gloomily to the clubhouse tH 
big-league job was slipping from under |} 
and he knew it 

That afternoon the new second baseman 


displayed his wares in the regular game be 
fore a sparse audience of fans that came to 
jeer, but remained to cheer. The Gray 
cinched the game—their first win in seven 
days—when Ketcham slouched up to the 
plate in the sixth inning with two runner 
on base, picked out one of Rube Emme 
ton’s spitballs and cracked it to the lef 
field wall for three bases. He had previ 
singled in the second inning d 


ously 
the fourth just missed a home ru ) 
feet when his hard-hit ball broke a ne 
straw hat in the grand stand on the wrong 
side of the foul line. Besides this the box 
seore dis« losed two stolen ba eS, mE 
outs and four assists, seweral of them hard 
chances and one a circus play, with never 
a sign of an error 

From that day the Grays began to climb 
in the percentage column and the cro 
began to fill the stands in the park. I: 
weeks the team was in fifth place, and two 
days before leaving for a trip round the 
cuit they had passed the Indians and were 
in fourth place. Then McCune wired a 
follows to Mrs. Evelyn G Dougla 
“Want to keep Ketcham. Name your 
price.” 

To which he received the followi: yrep 
“Of course you do. But wait until he ba 
your team into second place. Can't 
business until then. Votes for Women 

“*Suits me,” grinned the manager, poc! 
eting the telegram. “This kid’ll bat u 
into the championship before he’s ever 
paid for if she don’t watch out.” 

The story of the woman manager er 


prominence in the suffrage movement ar 
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The Charm of 
Clean White Teeth 


HAT is more wholesome and at- 


tractive than clean white teeth ? 

And yet how many people who are 
blessed with good teeth fail to care for them 
as they should. The use of too much soft 
food, especially in childhood, rapid eating, 
and imperfect mastication with its lack of 
saliva, tend to deprive the teeth of nature's 
most effective means of cleansing the mouth 


and teeth. 


Those who realize the intimate relation 
sound, healthy teeth bear to general bodily 
health, owe it to themselves to neglect no 
rational measure, however simple, that will 


help to maintain mouth cleanliness. 


lor instance, more care in selecting the 
diet, greater attention to thorough mastica- 
tion, and the routine use of my original 
pepsin gum after every meal, and before 
retiring, will increase the flow of saliva and 
prevent the accumulation of food parti les 
that undergo fermentation and decay. The 
aid thus given to keeping the mouth clean 
and wholesome will go far to promote the 
health of the teeth. 
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AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


New York 
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11.78 miles per gallon of gasoline on t/ ? 1.78 miles per gallon of gasoline on th 
earth road —less than half the mileage ob 


crete road. This is over double the mileag 
obtained on the earth road opposit« 


S 
$1 will do 


Vests made last September at 
Cleveland, Ohio, with five 2-ton 
White trucks carrying full load, 
showed that on an earth road in 
fair condition, gasoline consump- 
tion was twice that on a concrete 
road, 


tained on the concrete road opposile 
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the diagrams to the left and 
right illustrate the relative quantities of gaso- 
line and its cost, used by one truck in making 
a 100-mile run under the same condition of 
load over the two roads pictured above. 
Vhink what 5,000,000 motor vehicles would 
save in gasoline alone if they always traveled 
on concrete ! 

Simce one gallon of gasoline will 
carry you twice as far on a concrete 
road as it will on an earth road, why 
waste the other gall n 2 

You pay the price of good roads whether you get them 
or not—and if you pay for conerete roads they pay 
you back. 


Let’s Stop This Waste! 
Hlinois, P lvania and Michigan } ted | 1 bond 


i nsy have voted big, road be 





sf lo away with the mud tax. Many other'states ar ntles 


When You Think of Roads—Think of Concrete 
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the club’s acquisition of young Ketcham 
had meanwhile leaked into the newspapers, 
and the sport scribes round the league were 
having a joy ride of joking through their 
columns daily. 

A Chicago writer named the club the 
Wrens, and the name clung. A Pittsburgh 
sporting scribe did a half column on the 
Gray’s young star, described his entrance 
into the league in a suffrage-colored uni- 
form and started the slogan, which soon 
rang round the circuit, “A hit for Ketcham 
sa vote for suffrage."” The sporting pages 
spoke of the Grays’ upward climb in the 
pennant race as the new suffrage movement, 
and the bleacherites dubbed Ketcham 
“Suffrage Ketcham.” 

“Oh, you Suff,” “Here comes Suffrage 
Ketcham” and “Suffering Suffragettes”’ 
were cries that greeted his every appear- 
ance at bat. And all the while the young- 
ster kept on batting his merry way through 
the league, and the Grays kept climbing in 
the race. 

In Chicago Ketcham got a single and 
two triples off Alexander and the following 
morning the Tribune burst forth with the 
headline, “‘Even Alexander the Great Fails 
to Check Suffrage Movement.”’ As the hits 
rattled from the youngster’s big bat the 
gibes and jokes clicked from the scribes’ 
typewriters, and the Grays’ burly manager 
kept driving his team toward the top of the 
league. 

“We should worry about what the news- 
paper boys call us,”” chuckled Pep McCune 
to Pete Barnes. ‘‘They could even call us 
the ‘Evelyns’ if they want, so long as we 
keep on copping the games. Every time 
they hang a new label on Ketcham he just 
goes out and cracks another outfield fence, 
and when they stick a new monnaker on the 
club he gets even sorer and busts a coupla 
new straw kellys in the upper tier of the 
grand stand. If we hadda pay for every- 
thing that kid has busted round this here 
old league with them big bats of his we'd 
never be able to pay for him.” 

“‘Sure,”’ answered old Pete. ‘“‘Let ’em 
call us anything. As them poets say, 
‘What's in a name anyways?’ The Pan- 
thers looked like a lotta lambs when we 
left their burg, the Giants looked pretty 
small when we got through with ’em, and 
the Bear Cats was as meek and gentle as a 
sick jack rabbit after we grabbed four out 
of five offen them. We might be the Wrens, 
but we're flyin’ pretty dog-gone high in this 
man’s league right now.” 

When the trip ended the team was in 
second place. The night they landed home 
fandom was out in force to greet them 
boisterously and to take them to its sport- 
ing bosom and howl their praises to the 
blare of a brass band that marched from 
the depot to the City Hall. The papers 
spoke of the final drive to the pennant and 
hailed them as the next champions. 

That evening Manager Pep McCune 
dispatched the following telegram to Man- 
ager Mrs. Evelyn G. Douglas: “‘ Ketcham 
has batted us into second place. For the 
love of Pete name us your price for him.” 

Whereupon Manager Mrs. Evelyn G. 
Douglas sent the following answer to 
Manager Pep McCune: ‘“‘Must see you 
and owner, Elkhart, personally. Arrive 
Friday morning. Votes for Women.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Douglas as she bustled 
into the club offices Friday morning and 
greeted the manager and owner, “and how 
does Eddie strike your fancy?” 

“Great!” exclaimed Pep. “That kid 
strikes everything he sees, includin’ the 
pitchers and the advertising signs out: in 
center field. Now how much are you gonna 

= hope you're not going to be unreason- 
able,” said Elkhart, smiling as he lit an 
expensive-looking cigar. 

“Unreasonable!” exclaimed the woman 
‘Perish the thought! What I 
want for Eddie is based on pure reason.” 
“That's fine!” said Elkhart, glowing. 
I'll give anything in reason. Ketcham’s 
worth it.” 

“Splendid,” said Mrs. Douglas. ‘* Now 
what I want is this yy 

The two men leaned forward anxiously 
in their chairs and she leaned back easily 
in hers and appraised them coolly. 

“Fifteen thousand dollars ” she 
went on. 

“It’s yours. It’s a big fancy price for a 
ball player, but Ketcham’s worth it,” said 
the owner with a sigh of relief. ‘Thank 
heaven we own him now!” 

“Not quite yet,’ she breathed softly 
with a level glance at Elkhart. “T want 
fifteen thousand dollars—and Senator 


May 3/,1919 


Raleigh’s vote for the Woman’s Suffrage 
amendment when the bill comes up in 
Congre 3s.”" 

“Why, that’s ridiculous!” snapped Elk- 
hart angrily. ‘‘I can’t agree to that.” 

“Then back to Montana for Eddie,” said 
she, reaching for the telephone book. “I'll 
get him on the phone now and tell him so.” 

“Just a moment!” exclaimed Elkhart, 
jumping to his feet. “Now look here, Mrs. 
Douglas, you promised to be reasonable.” 

“T am reasonable,” she retorted. “Our 
movement is based on pure reason, and I’m 
merely making a fair deal with you to 
help it.”’ 

“Very well,”’ said he shrewdly, taking 
another tack. ‘‘ But how am I to help you 
there? I’m not a senator, and Senator 
Raleigh has nothing to do with this base- 
ball club.” 

She smiled blandly at this. 

“Now really, Mr. Elkhart, you don’t 
expect me to swallow that,” she said with a 
silvery little laugh. “I haven’t been active 
in women’s politics for years without learn- 
ing a little about men’s. I know just as 
well as you do that your power elected Sen- 
ator Raleigh. And I happen to know that 
he is strongly in favor of this proposed 
amendment and would vote for it of his 
own volition if you released him from his 
promise made to you when you agreed to 
support him—not to vote for the amend- 
ment.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Elkhart decid- 
edly, seeing his hand forced. “I won't 
stand for being blackjacked on a political 
question just to help my ball club out. 
You aren't going to drag politics into the 
club.” 

“Then Eddie Ketcham isn’t going to 
drag the club into first place,” she coun- 
tered, reaching for the telephone. 

McCune jumped up this time, and 
placed a restraining hand upon her arm. 

“For the lova Lulu, Mrs. Douglas,”’ he 
pleaded in alarm, “don't do that yet! 
Let’s talk this over.’”” Then to Elkhart: 
“Why don’t ya help them dames get the 
vote, boss, if they want it? What’s the big 
objection anyway? What difference does 
it make if they rather have Percy Van 
Alstine for mayor of Oskaloosa instead of 
Mike Kelly? Perce might make a better 
mayor at that.” 

“IT haven't any big objection to it 
never have had,” said Elkhart stubbornly. 
“Asa matter of principle, I'll admit they’re 
right. But there’s no particular reason for 
women voting, it’s too radical a change for 
me to positively favor offhand, and what 
can a woman do that a man can’t do in 
polities anyway?” 

“T don’t know about politics, but I do 
know that in baseball this woman’s to 
blame for shooting our club from sixth 
place to second and making you a wad of 
money and keeping my job, besides makin’ 
this club the talk of the big leagues and 
giving you and the town a lotta free adver- 
tising.’ 

“Well, I won’t be sandbagged into it be- 
cause of the mere whim of a woman,” blus- 
tered Elkhart. “I’m willing to pay and 
pay well for Ketcham—in money; but I 
won't do any more.” 

“Perhaps, Mr. Elkhart, you don’t quite 
realize the alternative,”’ said Mrs. Douglas 
sweetly. “I’m no fortune teller, but I’m 
going to predict what will happen if I take 
Eddie back to Montana with me. In the 
first place your ball team will skid backward 
so fast the official scorers won't be able to 
keep track of their position as the club 
shoots by. Instead of crowds at the park, of 
thousands, daily, you’re going to be lucky 
to have a few hundred. The club is going 
to cost you money instead of making it for 
you; and when the fans find out that you 
can easily keep this star player and won't 
you'll be lucky to have even the ticket 
takers at the games. Also, when the news 
papers learn that because of a little childish 
stubbornness you've sacrificed the succe 
of a big business proposition like your club, 
worth several hundred thousands of dollars, 
they'll entertain a rather poor opinion of 
your wisdom and judgment in political 
matters as well, and you'll be lucky if you 
have enough political power left to swing a 
vote in the Dorcas League.” 

“On the contrary they might admire me 
for refusing to allow a business proposition 
to interfere with my sincere political opin- 
ion,”’ said Elkhart. 

“They would—and so would I—if it 
were your sincere political opinion,” she re- 
torted. ‘But you've just admitted that it 
isn't. You've practically said that you 

Concluded on Page 157) 
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HERCULES POWDER CoO. 


° 9 
Dynamite’s 
Y ryy 
Next Great Task 

Hil. next great task for Hercules Explosives 

lies in the fields. 
Up to the present time the power of dynamite has 
been mainly employed in the important work of 
developing our mineral resources and of building 
and maintaining our great transportation systems 
our railways, canals and highways. ‘That this work 
has been successfully carried on is evidenced by the 
rapid growth of our material prosperity. 
But today new problems confront us. ‘The neces- 
sity of feeding a large part of the world turns our 
thoughts to the undeveloped agricultural resources 
of our Country. In the United States there are a 
billion-nine-hundred-million acres of rural land 
forests, wood-lots, ranches and farms. Of this total 
406% or $70,000,000 acres are in farms. Only halt 
of this farm land is improved. The other half. is 
Waste —undrained swamps, land studded with rock: 
or stumps, and Jand that needs irrigation. 
In the years to come we shall see explosives used 
to clear these thousands of square miles of waste 
land—we shall see millions of tons of foodstuff 
grown upon land that has heretofore been unpro 
ductive and thereby billions of dollars added to out 


National wealth. 


The Farm Dynamites made by the Hercules Powder 
‘o. Will play a most important partin this great work, 
( I pl timportant partin tl t | 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
so New York 


Hazleton, Pa 
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HE fame of such designers as Chippendale, Heppel- 
white and Sheraton endures like the fame of 
Shakespears The genius ol these old masters wrought 


so great an artistry and grace in the furniture which 
they created that cultured people today insist upon its 
reproduction or adaptation for modern needs. 

The 
hundred years ago and perhaps it is not too much to say 
that it ended with the 


phonograph manufacturers for several years have offered 


history of artistic furniture design began several 


eighteenth century. Progressive 


their phonographs in expensive period cabinets running 


into thousands of dollars in cost. The Edison Labora 


EVERYONE 
IS INTERESTED IN 
PERIOD FURNITURE 














tories reproduced various famous cabinets at prices 


ranging as high as six thousand dollars. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Edison that he said: “If 
period cabinets are desired by people who are willing to 
pay several thousand dollars for an Edison Phonograph, 
why not put all Edison Phonographs into period cases and 
let everyone have the best there is in cabinet design?” 

Mr. Edison’s word is law at the Edison Laboratories. 
Henceforth (with the exception of two models designed 
for summer cottages) each and every New Edison 
no matter what its price—will be encased in a period 
cabinet. 











The NEW EDISON 








“*The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 














4 PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 


ABORATORIES 


pe can now be obtained in artistic and author- oe 
HOTEL COMMODORE , : . MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE | 
a hes gehen itative period cabinets from $155 to $6000. | 
New York City pa of New York City 
25 June, 1919 The new line of moderately priced period 
4 4 : MERICA’S most. celebrat 
~— ae models ranges from $155 to $3 NOTE: A chaagsh eae san © 
I wondertul new moder . : seh lared the stamp of her ore 
| vaely aticed Bdloon period mod When you buy the New Edison in Mahog- sextape gr a, 
els will be on exhibition forthe benefit any, you get genuine mahogany and when the period cat - 
of the furniture lo. of New York ; ourcl it k a lected * . t ery oe 
ite ema oer rey = you purcnase it 1n Oak, you get selected qual Bes : ; a 
P.M. June 25th. Those who do not ter sawed white oak of the highest quality. oe pr vanes 
live in the Greater ty Y . The Official Laboratory Model, also meget i. puns Fe 
twilhndtl r local Edison Gealel a - ' ‘ , 
lad ¢ Se aEatlein wie known as “The Three Million Dollar ior furniture value of Ed bi 
I ni ition con : | can scart th 
the new model Phonograph,” sells at $285. It is furnished | | d furn | 
Ou d it l ilog a com ‘ | 
ee er 7 aeons in Chippendale William and Mary, at | a 
Di i Col NMLavazing | 
— ‘ al ‘ j > shoe > ‘chaser. v4 ys J ? 4 
- ; Be adway a d the . klet the election of the purchaser | pS a Ww y Z 
y 11 m th I | 1) | ibor itories THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
uy uest ORANGE, N. J. 
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(Concluded from Page 154) 
our cause, but are against 


really believe ir 
it for several little reasons too childish to 
mentior Now I've no more time 


here, 


to waste 
she ended, rising and drawing on her 
gloves, ‘so you can take my offer or leave 
it, as you prefer; but you'll have to be 
quick about it.’’ 

Boss, you better take it,”’ interjected 


“We 


now; t 


Met 


pennant 


got a swell chance for the 
he club’s making a lotta 
money; the fans are all strong for us now, 
why give the dames a 
pictures in the news- 

| pl ? Besides, 


ance to get their 
I ball players? 


papers as well as the 

f Mrs. Oswald Jenkins won’t sling her vote 
for Hiram Spink to be dog catcher of 
Oshkosh because he’s gotta bald head and 
i wrong attitude on the Eskimos, why, 
Mrs. Taylor-Jones’ll vote for |} 

ster bought a piano from 


n-law, and it'll be even up. 


une 


and, anyways 








im because 





is brother- 


’s a fifty- 





Elkhart frowned, blew some smoke rings 
ind said nothing 
just yesterday,” 


Me- 


continued 











Cune innocently, “Suffrage Ketcham got 
four hits off Big Jim Varley in four times 
u His batting average is .384. He's gotta 

ell chance to pass Ty Cobb and a 

What!" shouted Elkhart, springing to 
! leet In excitement 

And if he does,” e inued McCune 

ilmly, our league’ll have the champ 
matter of the world.” 

Mrs. Dougla 1 Elkhart quietly, 

treasurer 1 draw you a check for 
fifteen thousand dollars, and,” he went on 
wl I'll release Senator Raleigh from 

| promise to-day.” 

Well, now tl we got the Suffs all fixed 
up in nice style we can just amble right 
ahead and pay all our attention to grabbir g 
off that pennant,” said Pep McCune to old 





“We can if this Mrs. Evelyn G. Douglas 








ion’t butt in agair replied Pete, ‘Ain't 
ou nda ired Evelyn might horn in 

igain on the festivities and make our out- 

frelders tie ye yw ribbons on their ears and 

make the fans root for the Suffs insteada 

the team? She yme dame, that Evelyn 
ff ! 

““sne considerable dame _ is_ right,’’ 
agreed McCune, “but she can’t pull no 
more funr A with tl here club, be- 
cause we own Suffrage Ketcham outright 
now, fror } I ( to hi cap button. 


10 more trouble on this 


le MeCune’s predic- 

he Wrens, born Grays, 
the Buccaneers, the 

; last of August 
ta game and a half out of first 





the 


place. Ketcham was still performing his 
prodigious feats of swat and working mir- 
acles in the field. He was leading his league 
n batting and both major leagues in base 


y slumped in his 





In the next for games he got 





ng errors in one game 





nit made three glar game, 
and seemed to go sudden y to pieces. The 
team in consequence dropped slowly behind 





igain. When they 
and still 


were five games behind 
he leader slipping the manager 
| re discove ry 

I know whi 
Ketcham,” said he 
leaving the ball park 

So do I,”” quoth Pete. ‘Suffrage is just 

a slump 

You're dead right he’s in aslump,”’ said 
McCune, “and I found out why. I gota 
note from a fan who tips me off that the 
hittin’ the high spots at night in this 
own, and if we want a Chinaman’s chance 
to have him practice a little 
spitballs and less on high- 





the matter with Suffrage 


to Barnes, as they were 





kid 





for that flag, 


batting on 
“What aT” 
d Barr 


are you gonna do about 


” 


‘ dy omething about it, 
replied McCune. “ First I spoke to Suffrage 





Ketcham himself and he told me to go sit or 
a railroad spike. He’s got kinda chesty with 
all this newspaper publicity 
tin’, and when I asked him was he pulling 
any White Way stuff at night instead of 
pounding his ear so’s he could pound the 
ball next day, he tells me to go and ask In- 
formation. So I just took a run up tosee his 
wife, and then I got all the dope. She’s a 
little bit of a thing, a awful pretty little 
blond girl, and the minute I bust into the 
apartment she busts out crying. She looked 
at me with them big lamps of hers and she 
cries, ‘Oh, Mr. Mace, it’s just simply terri- 
ble!’ Gosh, I felt sorry for her. And the 
more I thought of the way the club’s skid- 
ding the sorrier I felt. Well, I got the whole 
yarn out of her. It seems that Ketch has 
got an idea he can bat as high nighttimes 
downtown as he can during the days at the 
par] And the way he neglects that little 
lady and his batting average is fierce.” 
“So what did you do?”’ asked Pete 
“So I just wired Mrs. Douglas. If any 
one can fix anything she’s the dame to do it 
I told her about how 
; 


he’s been get- 





Suffrage is leaving |} 
poor little wife alone nights and our win 


And she Set 


i 
ning streak in the days. 
awful mad about it, from her wire 
“What did she say?” asked Barne 
“Just four words,” r 
She wired: ‘Coming. I'll fix him 
And Mrs. Douglas came, as fast as trai 
could carry her. McCune met her 
station and took her to young Ketcham 
apartment. 


1ddie,”’ 


mea 





“ 


to the fl 





said she, bursting ir 





“what's this I hear about you?” and her 
eyes flashed at him dangerously 
“Wh ’m just slumping a little in n 

















batting,” replied . “A guy ca 
get hits every day.”’ 

“Oh, bother the hits!” he napped 
“What about Gracey, here? You've bee 
neglecting her. Ju t come into tl roon 
with me; I want to tell you a few thing 
private! 

rhe two went into the dining room, lea 
ng MeCunestaringand little M Ketchan 
sob D Fifteen minute iter the 
former pair came out, Mrs. Douglas’ eye 
blazing wrathfu ind young Ketchan 
much chastened in spit 

“There d she to McCune, as he wa 
aly it to eave Ou Ca loo tor ne i sa 
quota « ise hits now I gue you won't 
have any more difficulty with that young 


Which was a quite prophetic assertion 
For Suffrage Ketcham started right in 
where he had left off, and proceeded to 
bombard the opposing twirlers hither and 
yon as fluently as of yore, while the Wrens 
eaught up w eague leaders, passed 
he season was closing late in 
September, and the fans were preparing for 


world’s 


ith the 


them, Justa 


the unusual spectacle of a 
right in their home town. 

It was just before the first 
that Pep McCune next saw the 
baseball manager and w: t 
burning curiosity that had been with him 
sin sion between her and 


his 


series 


series game 
womal 
f. 


able to satisf 





the private ses 
youthful star. 
lhe aggressive lady nodded gayly to him 
from a grand-stand box as he passed 
front of the stand and 
greet her. 

“Missus Dougla said Pep, 
over the edge of the box, “‘ they’ 
tion I'd like to ask you: I know 
manage a ball club and I know you car 
manage things for them suffs, but will you 
please tell me how you managed this young 
Ketcham kid so gol-darned easy?” 

She gazed dreamily from young Ketcham 
who had just lifted the ball into the right 
field bleachers in the batting practice, to 
his pretty little wife, with her in the box 
who was looking fondly in the same dire 
tion. Then she turned to the burly manager 
abruptly. 

“Well, why wouldn’t I manage hir 
replied the lady manager scornfully. 
his mother-in-law.” 











went, all grin 0 
leaning 
sone que 


you can 
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EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 








EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
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erish Their Memory | 
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. ; a 
in Everlasting Bronze » 
i 

RONZE Tablets are a beautiful, permanent and /\ 
| dignified tribute to those whose memory we i 
cherish \ 

Sugeest a Bronze Tablet to your church, school, | 
club, lodge, business organization or even town or | 
village, for the young men who gave their service or | 
their lives in the late conflict for democracy. 

Cvler Bronze Tablets in design, workmanship and 
finish are of a quality befitting the spirit of those 
whom they honor My 

When requesting prices, state approximate size and |} 
insertiption desired 

Request folder of designs 1] 
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Back to College 
This Fall? 


We want to employ 200 students 
to represent the Curtis publica- 
tions this summer. We will pay 
liberal commissions and a monthly 
salary. Orders come quickly. The 
right man can easily 





S. C. Shenk is typical of the kind of students we want: clean- 
cut,ambitious and energetic. He is one of many who are pay- 
ing all their college expenses with Curtis profits. You can too! 


Let us tell you how. Write for details today. 
The Educational Division | 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
230 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JOHN HENRY’S DRESSING GOWN 
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Concluded from Page 21) 


had cost him only twenty-live dollars. In 
her daughter’s mind there was still a bal- 
ance of twenty-five dollars to be checked 
off the family ledger. He decided that it 
should be struck off swiftly. 

“All right,” he agreed. “You select it. 
Go as far as you like.” 

“You're so good.’ Henrietta’s wide- 
awake eyes wore an abstracted look. ‘She 
needs a set of furs,’ she added reflectively. 

John Henry’s mind experienced a jolt. 

“Furs!” he repeated. “ Why, great Scott, 
Henrietta, a good muff and neckpiece would 
cost at least a hundred dollars— probably 
more.” 

‘I know. But her old set is awfully 
shabby. She was looking at mine so wist- 
fully last week, and it popped into my 
head But of course if you think it’s 
too much Only I feel that if she 
could spend fifty on you 4 

“Why, I guess it isn’t too much.” The 
affectionate husband in John Henry kicked 
out the miserly interloper. ‘“‘Of course 
it isn’t,” he added briskly. ‘Get a nice 
net.” 

The furs, he hoped, would end the epi- 
sode of the dressing gown; and so perhaps 
it would have done had not both his wife 
and his mother-in-law been misled by the 
claim of affection he had made on his birth- 
day night. The furs were a huge success. 
So were the new rugs, presented to Mrs. 
Patton several months later by her dutiful 
son-in-law, and the evening coat he gave her 
at Christmas time, and the phonograph he 
sent her to while away the dragging hours 
when she was at home and not enjoying his 
society. 

At the end of one year John Henry Wall’s 
notebook showed the following significant 
entries: 


1 re gs 1 $ 55.00 
Atlantic City 25.80 
Fur 125.00 
Iwo rug 160.00 
evening coat 125.00 
Phonograpt 115.00 
Record S00 

Total $640.80 

Over these figures one morning John 


Henry pondered for some time. Then his 
lips set and his jaw took on the look of 
obstinacy that attended his unalterable de- 
cisions. That day at breakfast his wife had 
begun to hint that her mother needed a 
trip South. Now if Mrs. Patton needed 
this pleasure there was no reason why she 
should not have it. Her husband had left 
her a quarter of a million, and his widow 
had proved that she knew how to take 
care of it. She was certainly saving half 
of an income of twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand a year, and adding it to her principal. 
Most of this money, she had frequently 
explained, was to go to a Home for Aged 
Couples—her pet charity. Margaret had a 
comfortable fortune left her by an aunt, and 
Henrietta was married to a prosperous and 
generous man. 

But John Henry knew he was not so 
prosperous as he had been. The war had 
knocked his business into a cocked hat. 
He had all he could do to keep his head 
above water, and he realized that fully two 
years must pass before conditions in his 
line became normal. During those two 
years he certainly could not and would not 
continue to spend from six hundred to a 
thousand a year on gifts for his affluent 
mother-in-law. 

As he reached this resolution the bell on 
his desk telephone rang compellingly. He 
took up the rece iver, and the voice of his 
mother-in-law came to his ears. 

“T’m sick in bed,” said tersely. 
“Don’t say anything to Henrietta yet, but 
run in during the day—this morning if you 
can.” 

John Henry ran in at once. Mrs. Patton 
was no hypochondriac. If she thought she 
was ill, she was ill. He found her flushed 
and in a high fever. 

“Well, I’ve got influenza, and my idiot 
of a doctor is talking pneumonia too. He 
thinks both lungs are already affected. He 
has gone fora trained nurse, so perhaps it’s 
my last chance to talk to you.” 

John Henry was disturbed, and showed 
it. 

“Let me get Henrietta here,” he sug- 
gested, half rising. ‘“‘And don’t you worry. 
We'll pull you through all right. You leave 
everything in my hands. I'll look after 
you as if you were Henrietta.” 


she 





**I know you will-— dear.” 

The little word came out almost shyly. 
She held out her hand and he took it, with 
an unexpected gulp of sympathy. It was 
so hot and so old and so feeble. 

“You've got ten good years yet,” he said 
affectionately. “Make up your mind to 
fight for them. I'll fight with you, shoulder 
to shoulder. And we'll get the best spe- 
cialists in town to help us.” 

‘I knew you would. You're my rock, 
John Henry. I’m resting on you, hard. I 
won't die if I can help it. But in case I’ve 
got to go there’s something I must say to 
you. Sit down and listen.” 

He resumed his chair, still holding the 
hot hand that clung to his fingers. He was 
a sympathetic man, but he would not have 
believed that he could feel this way. He 
was fonder of the old girl than he had 
dreamed. He had always admired certain 
qualities in her. Evidently he had ceased 
to mind the rest. 

“T’ll want Henrietta a little later; and 
Margaret I'll be an exacting old 
woman in this sickness, as I’ve always been. 
But I’m going to be selfish, for I have a 
conviction that this will be the end of me.” 

“Nonsense! Great Scott, mother, that 
doesn’t sound a bit like you!”” John Henry 
had never called her mother before. He 
did it now as the result of an uprush of 
anxious affection that astonished him. 

She smiled. ‘“‘That’s nice,”” she said 
quietly. ‘“ You've been a great comfort to 
me, my boy—especially this last year. I 
don’t mean the presents, though I'm going 
to speak about them in a minute. The 
difference I’ve noticed is in your spirit. I’ve 


too. 


always loved you. You didn’t know it, but 
I have. And lately, for the first time, you've 
let me come close to you. You've let me 


treat you as if you were my son. I always 
wanted to. I always wanted a son. And 
you were the son I would have chosen from 
the whole world 

For a moment she lay quiet. Then: 
“T’ve loved you very much, John Henry,” 
repeated simply. wa | this has really 
been my last year you have made it happy 
by being a real son to me.” 

He bent his head and tightened his grip 
on her hand. He could not speak. 

“But one thing worries me,” the feeble 
voice went on. “I’m afraid you're a little 
extravagant, John. All those presents you 
gave me-—-they worried me. I loved the 
spirit of them—your generous thought. 
But—they worried me. I was afraid you 
couldn't afford them.” 

“Yes I could.” He smiled at her. 
“Every one of them. Lots more like them 
if you'll only get well.” 

She shook her head. ‘I’m not going to 
get well—so this is a business talk,” 
added in a different tone. ‘‘I made a new 


she 


she 


will last month. When Mr. Vandam left 
all that money to the home this year I 
realized that my money was not needed 
there. So I’ve divided it into three equal 


parts, and left it to my three children 


Henrietta, Margaret and you. And I've 
made you the executor. I wanted you to 
know that—but now I’m tired. So go 


away, dear, and send Rollins to me. I 
know you and Henrietta will stand by till 
it’s over.”’ 

“There’s just one thing I want to say 
before I go.” John Henry spoke huskily. 
“And I’ll say it though I’m positive you'll 
get well: I never had a mother, you know 
Mine died when I was born. So I haven't 
known how to treat one. I can think now 
of a million things I might have done—I 
shall always be sorry I didn’t do them.” 

She shook her head. 

“You've always been good. 
loved you. And this last year you were 
wonderful,” she repeated. ‘“ But I could 
see you were worried, and I knew your 
business was not going right. That’s why 
I wanted to—to give you something. Life 
will be easier for you after this. You can 
indulge that big generous heart of yours. 
Now go, dear.” 

He kissed her and went away. 

Five days later, after Mrs. Patton’s gal- 
lant but losing fight for life, John Henry 
sat by Henrietta’s side on the big davenport 
before the open fire in Mrs. Patton’s sud- 
denly lonely living room, and tried to com- 
fort his weeping wife. 

“Oh, Johnny, she loved you so,”’ sobbed 
Henrietta. “I always knewit. And, thank 
God, you had a chance to show how much 
you loved her before she left us!” 


I’ve always 
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WI RY Mennen Product oes through two phases; fit - tives who have nevet tried Mi nnen Shaving ( ream. | ven 
our chemists work their heads off to make it good, re 35 cents may seem to them a lot of money to gamble on an 
—4 vardless of cost; and then we practical salesmen try to untried article. That’s where my 12 cent demonstrator tube 
figure out ways to get this goodness to the public at lowest will come in handy. 
possible cost. Send for one. Squeeze the cream into your wet brush. Agi 
Now Mennen Shaving Cream is probably the most expen tate it on the point of your chin until a lather forms and then 
sive shaving preparation to manufacture that has ever been spread. Add gradually about three times as much water, hot 
produced. Ingredients and the processes are very costly, or cold, as you usually use. Work the lather with the brush 
compared to ordinary methods. for three full minute don't rub with the fingers. Then 
We have found a way to give the million men who tame their through the form of shaving. It won't seem like shaving. 
beards with Mennen’s a little more Shaving Cream for their Your razor will glide over your countenance the way it 
money. We are now making, in addition to the 35 cent size, a did the first time you removed a boyish down from 
he-size portly tube with enough Cream in it to last for several your upper lip, Atterwards your face will teel 
months. great. 
Last year we put Mennen Talcum back on a before-the About three such tests will cone 
war price basis by packing it in a big, economical can which vince you that 50 cents is a 
meant important savings in labor, packages and other items cheap price tor months of 


of cost. pertect shaves 





In the same way, we have been able to work out important 
economies by means of this big tube of Shaving Cream and are q et 
therefore able to give you, in the big tube, quitea bit more Cream yoo 
In proportion to its cost than you get in the regular 35 cent size. 

Of course, you can buy the 35 cent size and get good 
value for your money, but when you wrap your fingers 
) around this ‘42 centimeter”? new tube of ours, you'll know 
you are getting your money’s worth—plus. 


Wait a minute—TI suppose there are still a few conserva- 
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What’s Worth Doing 
is Worth Doing Well 


No more effort is expended in putting on a 
finish that will last than in putting on one that 
shows wear the first time you wash it. 


When you finish a floor, spread on Glidden 
durability and the job is done for a long time 
to come. When you finish any of the little 
things about your home, or call in a painter for 
the bigger jobs, make the work count by using 
a dependable finish. 

What's worth finishing deserves a Glidden 
le inish. 

\pply the same principle to the painting of your house. 
The labor costs more than the paint. There’s a double 
reason why you should let Glidden Endurance Paint put 
off repainting for the longest possible time. 

Che protection of your property is essential in times 
of war or peace. So is repairing and remodeling 
Upkeep is wise economy when properly done. 

Glidden Dealers will welcome questions about paint- 

Color Cards and other instructive literature will 


ing 


M gladly ent upon request. 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND OHIO 
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JUNGLE LAUGHTER 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“He must always be fairtothem. I mean 
he must never take advantage of them; 
never do anything to them that would make 
him fight back if he were in their place.” 

‘I am thinking what a difference there 

between your standpoint and that of the 
hunters of-wild animals I know. But tell 
me —-have you ever been afraid?” 

“Yes: once.”’ 

‘Really afraid?” 

Yes.” 

‘I want 


you will be 


to hear about it some day, if 
o good; but first I want to tell 
two kinds of fear. It 
There has been no one 
and I am in need of 


p 
‘I should like to help you. Tell on.” 
‘Do you know much about hyenas? 
“I know they are the most unclean of all 
I have never heard that they are 


; 


to men.” 





you a story of fear 
may be long, to you 


I could 
} ” 


speak to 


beasts. 
adanyerou 


Sometimes they are. Only a little way 


from where we sit in this Jungle a woman 
was killed and eaten last year by a hyena. 
But I am not afr id for myself. I have said 
my fear is of two kinds. First, I am seri- 





for the 


She is frail at 


hildren—e 
her bes 
afternoon 


ly concerned oe 


‘ the baby 
and if it 


were not for her ty. 
naps I am unwilling to think what might 
come to her just fron the sort of thing 
that has been happening She is highly 
organized, and one ha rd that any kind 
of nerve shock most dangerous to such 
hildren. Then, there is a different kind of 
fear—quite different; it is for her Great 


Dane dog 

‘Won't he charge them? 

‘That is the iwful part of it. Of all 
creatures I have ever known—I may as well 
ay of all people I > ever known-—he 
as the plendid courage. One night 
week he is taken to Bhanah’s own 
rs so that his master shall not be dis- 
The change seemed to relieve him 
One who had not seen could never 
how gradually, but through the 
hts I have watched his almost 

e bre aking er 


most 





most 


nevery 





Ncelve 
mg, long nig 
ijpernuman couray 


Skag opened his lips to speak, but she 
put up her hand 

‘This is hard to tell, because I have 

never known that I could be afraid. I have 


d I had perfect courage; 
been in the 
wrecked 


always suppose 
but while Nels’ ¢ 


wrecking my own has 
Her voice wa 


irage has 
been 
quite!” very low and very 
bitter 

“IT don’t believe it’s 

She glanced up and smiled the slow smile 
of extreme age upon extreme youth. 

‘My husband, the police commissioner, 


so bad as that.” 


has hunted in India more than twenty 
years; some of his friends longer than that. 
I suppose they are as familiar with the na- 
tures and doings of most animals in this 


hunters can become. 
i know jungle 
two serv- 


country as foreign 
But, of course, the natives 
creatures even better. We have 
ants, born in these hills—my ayah, and 
Bhanah, the old cook; I have much from 
both of them. But my experience here in 
this tent has—as the natives would say 
established it all in me. You may have 
heard that hyenas almost always are the 
scouts for tigers.” 

‘Yes; Mr. Cadman toid me that.” 

“Jackals run with them. The hunters 
say that the hyena, whose stench is beyond 
description awful, and the jackal, whose 
stench is strong obliterate the tiger 
smell and so prevent the desperate panic 
to the hunted crea- 
tiger more than any- 





dog, 


from coming in time 
tures, which fear the 


‘Hyenas in captivity do not smell 


exceptionally bad.”’ 
Poy has he ard that all flesh-eating ani- 
1 captiv are fed clean meat, reason- 





y are; and for the moment I forgot 
putation. that would make a dif- 


% is claimed here that they eat only 
two kir nee of meat human = dog. They 
Say » hyena entices and betrays to the 
saline g: the tiger kills and eats his fill; then 
the jackals come in and leave only bones 


and tendon stuff for the hyena. This is 
what he devours as soon as it is old enough 
to suit his taste.” 
“Are all these 
Jungle?” 
le nty 


killed 





animals here in this 


of jackals; but the tigers have 


been out of all this part of these 





Ghats by the European sportsmen of Bom- 
bay and Poona. The hunters disregard 
hyenas; so there are many left, with no 
kille er to kill for them. 
‘That might make them dangerous.” 

“Yes; and they will tell you that when 
a hyena is forced to kill for himself he in- 
variably hunts for a dog. It has become 
very important to me that dog flesh is their 


first choice. And dogs never fight hyena 
never even to defend their own lives. They 
may bark or how! while the hyena is some 


but as soon as it comes near 
they are silent; and when it approaches 
them they simply cower and submit. Not 
only that, but it is beyond question that 
hyenas have the power to call dogs to 
them For five weeks I have been 
alone in this tent six nights in every week 
all night, with two children and the Spartan 
soul of Nels, the Great Dane; and I have 
seen and heard the process of the hyena’ 
lure.”’ 

‘That’s what I want to hear about.” 

“You shall hear; but will you be good 
enough to remember, please, that Nels i 
no average dog? There is nothing better in 
lineage than his. Also, he is a thoroughly 
trained hunting dog. My husband, the } 
lice commissioner, has used him in hunting 
tigers and cheetahs, black panthers and 
leopards of the long sort, the big black 
bears of the Great Hills and jungle pigs, 
which we call wild boars at : 


distance away, 


home ro 
different famous hunting districts of the 
country he has taken Nel many hunt- 
ing fi irloughs, and Nels’ courage stands t 
him and to his friends the very last word in 
courage. I have often heard him say he 
does not know a man with courage 
that which has never once failed in Nel 
‘T should like to know that dog.” 
“You shall certainly 


$3 on 


to equal 


meet him; and it 








may be you are the one to know him. I am 
confident no one does now 

“About the hyenas?” 

“The hyena has three kinds of call. The 


most common is the bark of a puppy. If 
you ever hear it you will not wonder why 
mother dogs go out to it—to their deat! 

Presently the bark breaks into a puppy’ 

cry. It whimpers; then it climbs up into 
heartbreaking desolation—the wailing ery 
of a lost puppy. It snaps out in distracted 
futile little yappings; then it whimpers 
again, like sobbing. So on for hours 

“The next most common is a laugh 

a harsh senseless laugh. The effect is to 
terrorize and paralyze its prey. It is 
wicked. It climbs up into piercing high 
falsetto tones—all maniacal; so insane 
that, though one k nows perfectly well what 
it is, it chills one’s blood. This keeps on a 
long time, with variations. Every change 
seems worse than the last. But sooner or 
later it brings one up standing with a laugh 
impossible to describe, unless it is devilish 

so clear, so keen, so intelligent, so beyond 
expression malicious. Toward morning 








this sometimes brings sweat. Oh, maybe 
not if one were alone; but, with Nel 
W atching Nels Oh, yes! 


I mear 


sometime 


The last and least often heard 
they do not do it every night, 
not for several nights, sometimes they do 
all three in one night—is the cry of a little 
native baby. The cry of a lost baby. 
cry of a deserted baby. The ery of a baby 
alone out in the jungle shadows and fright 
ened to death.” 

She stopped and lay quite 
seemed to forget he was there. 


still. She 


; ‘And what then?” 
Nothing-—only it keeps on sometime 
i the rest of that night. They never mix 


Even when they 
they are usually 


some 


the three kinds together 
do them all in one night, 
in this order, as I am telling you. 
times the baby is still for a few minute 
then it begins again and goes on.” 

Again she stopped a long time. Suddenl; 
she flung up her hand and spoke faster: 

“Oh, no; there’s nothing more about 
that little deserted native baby’s cry, except 
that I’ve started up in broad daylight after 
ward with a cold fear in my heart that it 
had really been a baby, a true baby, and | 
had failed to go and save it. And oh, the 
nights, the long nights when I have fastened 
my weight on Nels’ neck to keep him on th¢ 
inside of this door!” 

She pointed to the opening by her couch. 

“Ww hy don’t you chain him?” 

‘He goes on a leash perfectly, but he ha 

never been taught to be chained up. My 
husband has never permitted the servant 
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mice are gone Change of | 
pests. Get “Rough On Rats 
general stores. Write for booklet 


to you 


DRAPER'S CONVERTING 


Saturday 
Rats 
Sunday comes but rats and 
ait fools the 
at drug and 


will 


No Rats By Sunday 


atter small bits of 
ixed with chopped meat « 
mix dampened oatmeal 
chopped 


‘Ending 





rARLES 


Any Spare’ i ime? 




















to do i I tried it here myself, but he suf- 


ler and cries, and that ee} both the 


eopardize the 


On account of a 


at o« re i fe hours before 
he mother died, the servants believe he 
he ys to Ne They claim that he a 
| vliedye the owner! p I will admit 
that he behaves like it he ha often kept 
him bach Ile goes from this tent door to 
her t mnder t t her; but 
he omes back to the door. Somer y 
eight will not be flicient. Thi 





The situation is clear; and I think I 
manage it if you will leave it to me for 
tortwo. These beast must be kinfto 

trictor I met in the Grass 
friend, Mr. Cadman, 


his [hat was when I found fear 
At that moment Skag heard the clear 
tre e tone la | oe 
Nol 1 Ny ! Nel had 


ing his eyes had 

pon came flying into the tent 
before him. Her head was a halo of gold 
d of baby curls. She 


And the veriest fairy tl 














is unbelievable! e was like a flame be 
e the couch under the girl’s hand. 
rhis i our baby 

The cl lifted intensely blue eyes: 

ind, though ag smiled into them, he was 
t rds before the vi i whitene 

er face ent, with her a 
he back of the tent for her nap. The 

me it 

kag had never seer ih a dog For 

e, for proportio for power, for dignity, 

he quite be 1 comparisor 
This is Ne one of the four great 
hunters in India.” 

Nels came ! it once. Witha arch- 
ng reyard he | ed into Skag’s face one 
ong moment; then a glow came up in his 
eyes, and he wung about and stretched 
himself alongside ag’s chair, re d his 
legs out before hu and laid his head on 
them, almost toucl gy the 2 foot. 
Skag leaned over nd troked the iv he 


it felt like sealekin; but it was of a soft 
clean gray color 
Nels has adopt 
The lady on the 
child, marveling 
l am glad to have his friend hip. But I 
vis} if you | excuse meé l wish you 
wouldn't call me by that name. Skag is not 
but the few friends I have 
"d be ple ised if you would 


Wonder Man.” 


couch poke like a small 


call me Skag l 
Il me that.” 

‘That’s very nice of you; but do you 
much mind? I like Wonder Man better.” 


‘I don’t believe | quite get why.” 


ca 


Partly from tl I’ve heard about 
you; but rather more on account of what 
I've seen just now. I fancy the natives are 
not far wrong and you are a wonder man to 
them. . . . If you dothis sort of thing 
delivering people who are in danger of their 
lives and getting the devotion of creatures 
as hard to win as Nel I can see that you 


reputation in this 
India ref pete not to be in the least 
irbed if 1+ you Wonder Man. I am 
cevina i t is prophetic at least.” 
‘What I’m doing for you is just about 
what any av American man would do 
If you hear me out ide to-night don’t be 
tartled. I'll get the beast as soon as I can 
If there’s more than one I'll tay round till 


they're 





eraye 


k Skag circled out into the 
Jungle. He carried one of the be hunting 
made and plenty of ammunition. 

ght of the tent on the 
Within half an hour 


pieces 
Taking a pe tion 
Jungle side, he waited 
a little puppy began to bark No man 
could ever know it was anything 
but a puppy. It yapped and whimpered a 
and then it began to get frightened. 
t but.it stopped For 


alive 


wl 11e, 
Hle moved towar 








several minutes there was silence. Then 
another one began, back of him. 9. ped 
through the shadows with the utmost 
caution; but it also Seemed tata he got 
near 

rl occurred several times At last, 
away in another direction, a wild grating 
laugh broke out He turned at once and 
moved carefully but swiftly to come in 
range between it and the tent 

his laugh th g was torture. It couldn’t 
top. It was plumb mad. He thought it 
would never be done. In a few minutes it 





was important to have it done. She had 

said it was to paralyze its prey. It was 
ome ore lyze anything! 

d ow that was devil 

ming closer to the sound 
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stopped. So 

Always 
range it 
in a few minutes 


and getting interested, when it 
he followed it from place 
when he got into near 
topped. Always it began 


to place 


possible 






n some other spot. There might be a 
dozen 

And a woman, alone with two children 
and a dog, had endured this six nights out 
of seven, night after night—all night—for 
five weeks! 

N ar morning, t yward the front a sk k 
baby began to cry. While he made his way 
round his steps quickened to the ve Ty urge 
of its need He was quite near the tent 
vhen—a ¢ , high, agonized shriek! It 

is the girl! And he rar 





There was an instant when he did not 


realize anything. He just saw. Fifty feet 
from the tent the Great Dane, his head low 


almost touching the ground, was moving 
l h a long, slender 


bodily on his neck. 


Take care of 
you must listen 





Nels! Nels, 
hold of her and the dog at the 


‘De yn’t let him go. Don’t let go of Nels! 





rt w will you go 
ise?”’ he said. “I’ve 
vith him.”’ 


p out of my aria, ’ 
o this one. I'll take 


»! Will you please go 


ream from a b »y’s throat ar d 
in the same instant the lifting ery of 
younger child! Clear in the door s , 
the tent, behind them, two little $ 
lung toge ethe rin the opening—and just at 
side, close to the children, a dark un 
gainly shape! 

Skag sprang three jumps 
opposite side, dropped on one 
fire 1. The si Lp in unced up, 
over and lay ll 

They both ran to the cl 








3 


toward the 
knee and 
crumpled 


ildren Skag | id 
just mi ad sure the beast was dead when he 
heard: 
“Nels! Nels! . . . He is gone!” 
“Tf you'll shut the door safely I'll take 
care of Nel , 
‘It won't fasten; 
stay zs 
The Great 


but, of course, I'll 


Dane was not in sight, but 





Skag knew the direction. He ran almost 
upon them. Nels stood, but crouched 
toward the ground. A shape rose against 


him above his shoulders on the other side. 
Skag slipped round to reach it without hit- 
ting the cn In the same instant Nels 
took a blow from the Jungle | t’s head. 
The two swerved over on one side. 


Skag set his gun’ muzzle against the 
hyena’s neck—he could see that much 
and blew it away from him. There wouldn't 


be much danger; but it was dead. Then 
he knelt, his hand, instantly wet, at Nels’ 
throat. But the blood was not gushing; it 
g. He put his arms under- 
im, but couldn't do it alone. 
here was not ing to do but go for the girl. 
‘I’m sorry. I need your help. 
childret l 1 
Baby is falling asleep; and 
he will watch her. . . . 


T oe 


Dare we 
leave the 

Yes. 
Rodger iS br: ive 
7 ne, is Ne ls 
} I think we can save him; but we 
must be quick.”’ She was by his side, run- 








killec 








ning, as he added: “I know how to do it 
wuen we get him into the light ag 
They worked together, and it was all 


they could do; but they got N ls into the 
tent. She brought the materials he asked 
for; and while »ped the flow of blood 
and dressed the ee ht she went to the 
baby. When he rose she was leaning over 
the child. 

I’m afraid 


he stoy 





something has happened 
! Her face is strange. Her brea 
not right. I wish ayah would come; I 
don’t know a thing about babies.” 

‘Is there a doctor near?” 

‘Not this side of Poona.” 

‘I can go after him.” 

“You're awfully good; but there will be 
no train before the one my husband comes 
up on. It’s a holiday. He would have been 
up last evening, only he had important 
bi isiness. I am not at liberty to pe ‘rmine 





nis 


to her 


about a physician, because he will be here 
so soon 

“Shall I go after the ayah?’ 

“That might help. Thank you so 
much!” 
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Skag learned in the next two hours that 
there is nothing in life more difficult for a 
man to find than servants’ quarters in a 
native village. By full bom light he gave up 
and tramped back a considerable distanc: 

As he approached the tent an English 
man came out, walking rapidly toward 
him. Police Commissioner Hichens had a 
very red face. He spoke before Skag coul 








t ii 


pre fame Ss. 





)leasure in ordering you to 
leave my Fi ill be goo 
leave Ad ou wi eS ¢ i 
enough not tobeseen againin this vicinity 

‘Yes? You finding —fault 


are 


‘What occurs to mine does not in the 





least concern you! You are occupying 
= with my affairs. I will not permit 
it n I explicit enough?” 


a Ye ou are explicit enough. 

SI ag wheeled in the path and walked 

away from the police commissioner under a 

sharp revelation that if he didn’t get away 
t should do a thing he had never 


at once he 
been inclined to do before. He was amazed 


by his own fu Unconsciously he spoke 
aloud: 
“T never wa d to - 
Remember, it is not necessary to touch 


Skag 
] \ brown-robed man stood be- 
fore him—the long straight lines of the gar 
r » made of a hand-woven material 


Low tones of strange vibration! 








air, known in the High Hima- 

yuttoo. The quiet face was in 

ines. The level dark eyes were 

‘k into the place where Skag’ 

Skag was Intensely consciou 

ood in a Presence. He endured 

the ey hey made him feel better. The 
obed man spoke again: 

‘I speak to give you assurance that 

those you have served will be cared for 


A] », & Tesponsiblily may fall upon you 





I 
a | eat good will come to 
ca 
bs 
iin. 
and t robed mat 
tont 


Skag went back to Poona. The man he 
in this part of the country had 
not yet come. Still waiting, a week later he 
walked one morning on the stone cause- 
way, which is a most attractive unit in the 
architecture of Poona’s great waterworks, 
and filled his eyes with vistas of the Ghats 
toward the north and Joyous dog 
tones made him glance back. It was Nels, 
straining forward on a heavy chain leash in 
| hand. 

‘Let him go!” 

Now Skag noticed that he moved with 
some effort, possibly with some pain; but 
when he arrived Nels reared his mighty 
body and set his paws on St ag’s shoulders 
Skag hugged him and eased him down 
The old cook handed Skag a note. It read: 


“To the Wonder Man, by the hand of 
Bhanah the sa gift to tl ie Man 
from the gods. Together with Nels the 
Jeautiful, a gift to the Man from Eleanor 
Beatrice— Hichens—who is free! 

‘Bhanah the cook will tell his Master 
the rest this, that Eleanor Beatrice 
is grateful with her full heart to the Man 

‘He is to remember that he has been 
adopted by Nels. He is to walk softly, be 
cause he is on the way to be adopted—of 
course it is past belief, but also it is past 
question—by the mightiest of all Mysti 
Orders. 

‘N. B. The — is to inquire of 
servant Bhanah what is the native meaning 
of ‘walk softly.’ He will find Bhanah er 
tirely trustworthy in all matters of in 
formation.” 


was to meet 


west. 


the old cook’s 





cook, Who 


save 


Skag looked up, and the old cook spok 

‘I who am speaking to San ford Hant 
Sahib am Bhanah—entered into covenant 
before the gods that I am his servant, t 
serve him with my strength so long as I 
end ure to live. ’ 

“I bring from the shining lady who was 
my Mistress—whom may the gods pro- 
tect !—certain messages for him alone. 
“The child is - ad. Her body lies deep 
in a metal case beside he T mother’s, near 
one of the old bungalows.” 

“I am sorry to hear that.” 

“Death does not snare the soul. If she 
were still here Nels would not be free to 
come to my Master. And my Master has 
become his heart’s desire.” 

Concluded on Page 165) 
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The Power Stream 


Bia Bosch Magneto Ignition on a list of specifications iden- 

lm tifies a product as one made to meet your service require- 

ments—not a price. The summation of years of supreme service 

is found in every part of every Bosch Magneto. The Truck, Car 

or Tractor that is Bosch Equipt has a smooth, flexible power 
stream, always reliable and enduring in its economy. 


—— 


There is a Bosch Magneto with special fittings ready for your engine now. 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works—Springfield, Mass. Branches--New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco Service Slations in more than 200 cities 
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(Concluded from Page 162) 

“‘T am glad to have him and you.” 
The old cook laid his hand on his fore- 
ad and bent low before Skag. 
“The Lady Beautiful will sail from 
Bombay in a few days, returning to her 
own mother’s house. She is forever free 
from the Police Commissioner Hichens 
Sahib, who was my Master only for her 
sake and for the sake of Nels. The lady’s 
own ayah will go with her to her own coun- 
try, to serve her as I serve thee. 

“These things are accomplished by a 
Power which works through those who are 
seldom seen and never known of men. 


THE SATURDAY 


“T have spoken and it is finished. Have 
I permission to take Nels to my quarters, 


fully strong. 

“If my Master will tell us his place we 
will come to him in the morning.” 

Skag told them. The recognition of Nels 
as a personality amused him, but he did 
not quarrel with it. That day Skag deter 
mined upon one thing personal to himself 
and Nels: He would teach Nels to fight 
hyenas. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a 
stories by Will Levington Comfort and Zamin Ki 
Dost The f 


series of 


urth will appear in an early issue 


Al PERMANENT MILITARY POLICY 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


effect by showing to the men of the country 
the businesslike seriousness of war, and 
giving them some comprehension of the ex- 
tended operations necessary to conduct it, 
and its cost both in money and in peril, so 
that the whole matter of war would be bet- 
ter understood and looked upon as a thing 
to be avoided. 

To many young men who have had no 
contact with military matters the illusions 
of war are unrestrained by any knowledge 
of its real nature, and such uninformed 
minds are much more likely to be misled 
into aggressive and militaristic ambitions 
than those which have some knowledge of 
the vast burden which war under modern 
conditions necessarily entails. 

As a result of our experience several 
things now seem quite clear: 

Modern war is on a scale so vast that 
any permanent military establishment must 
be a mere nucleus about which can be or- 
ganized speedily and effectively all the 
energies and forces of the nation. This 
means, of course, the establishment of sym- 
pathy and understanding in times of peace 
which will enable the financial, industrial 
and social forces of the country to fall into 
their proper places in a national mobiliza- 
tion, each understanding what is expected of 
it and knowing how intimately its effective 
function is associated with any successful 
national mobilization 

Modern war is entially an applica- 
tion of science that a permanent military 
establishment must be constantly in touch 
with scientific developments, and ready on 
aminute’s notice to apply the latest achieve- 
ments of scientific inquiry to offensive and 
defensive warfare as a specialty. We can 
no longer await the outbreak of war to 
seek the association of scientific men. The 
old-fashioned studies of boards of strategy, 
seeking to anticipate possible campaigns 
and developing plans based upon topo- 
graphical maps, have become relatively 
useless. Modern means of transportation 
have overcome practically all difficulties of 
terrain, and intrenched armies holding 
entire international frontiers evolve plans 
of campaigns by attrition. Modern studies 
of war colleges and boards of strategy must 
be based upon maps of mind, and must 
have as their purpose the rapid concentra- 
tion of superior scientific devices, for both 
offense and defense. For the most part, 
instead of studying mountains, rivers and 
highways the modern war college will study 
electricity, chemistry and physics, and its 
maps will be charts of the industrial es- 
tablishments of the nation suitable for the 
production at the highest speed of vast 
quantities of intricate and novel devices. 
Sound-ranging devices, antisubmarine pro- 
tection and gas warfare are apt illustra- 
tions of the essential characteristics of 
The scientific instruments 


77) 





30 € 





modern combat 


upon a single fighting airplane are bewil 
dering in number and intricacy Their 
effective use requires scientific education, 
their effectiveness depends upon the per 
fection and delicacy of their construction, 
Perhaps no single implement so strikingly 
illustrates the progress war has made since 
the time when men whittled clubs and lay 
in wait for their enemies. 

A modern army will not consist of pro- 
fessional soldiers but of the whole body of 
citizens in arms. The relations between 
the permanent military establishment and 
the country must therefore be such in times 
of peace as to produce happy and effective 
relations among the soldiers and between 
officers and men when war calls the citizen 
tothe ranks. That there must be obedience, 
subordination and discipline goes without 
saying, but these virtues in a modern army 
must rest upon comprehension and in 
telligent consent. An army in peacetime 
should not be a thing apart, alienated from 


the common interests of men, but should 
be a part of the life of the nation. The boy 
who in the future goes into the Army 


should, to his people at home, be a boy who 
has gone to school, and who after gradua- 
tion will return with added capacities for 
civilian usefulness. 

The physical and moral health of the 
Army must be an object of first concert 
The permanent Army should therefore be 
encouraged to de ve lop all the advantage 
which our experience has shown us to lie 
in sound recreational and social activities, 
and it should constantly be borne in mind 
that these should be of i 
character as to be understood and adopted 
by the citizen body which the emergen 
calls in, to the end that when the call 
comes the whole array will move with the 
sympathy of community sentiment and 
with as little break as possible in the in- 


activities 





fluences which at home have sustained 
the wholesomeness and healthfulness of the 
soldier. 

The partisan band, the mercen the 


professional army as a caste—are all things 
of the past. The army of a democracy is 
the democracy in arms. The necessary 
nucleus for the mobilization of the demo- 
cratic army must be merely a miniature 
of the larger thing which in the emergency 
is to spring into being for the defense of 
its ideals. The policy above suggested has 
these thoughts in mind as being « 

to national success should emergency 
it has, however, the incid 
of making useful such permanent military 
establishment as we must maintain, useful 


‘ } 
ential 
arise; 


ental advantage 


not merely as a military safeguard but a 
an educational asset to the nation, and a 
source of profit and advantage to those 
who are chosen or who volunteer for the 
patriotic service of the peacet e ¢ ) 
lishment. 
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F you have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine f \W es 
shoes, a trial will convince you that for style, comfort soo! |W 
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equally as good and will give excellent satisfaction. The 
actual value is determined and the retail price fixed | 
at the factory before W. L. Douglas name and the retail Boys’ | "4 
price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped price is \ a 
W.L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are al- = $3 $3.50$4 
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Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
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deavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of W. | 
Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience in 
making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
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mental and bodily strain, had 
broken his health. He was forty 
pounds under weight. W. C. ADAMS, Oklahoma 
A vital problem confronted hin he must get ou/ } 
that would prov ide for his tan 
His first two months with our field force netted him $322 and fourteen 


pounds in weight. Mr. Adams is with us today—a big healthy manwith a big 
healthy income, and a most enthusiastic booster for the Curtis proposition, 
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Al LITTLE SISTER TO HUSBANDS 


pa ge, and ex- 
big drawing pad and 





‘ He is perfectly at his ease 
nco! making a third 
M it Per e a little farther 
ind 1, Ge t he mmanded, 
ett gy |} elf a fav rable vantage. 
“Thar - 
It i because the Pembroke be- 
ged to r Gerrity did not pick it 
nd sma er Martin Scott’s mas- 
e he 1 \ as, he moved tne table 
au 1 the Lup 
l'r I t go,”’ he said, and there 
is « , n ever ne of him. 
( d elp but se 
! rr t ne 1 graciously, 
put i must © agu 
Hy immed ¢ t hat viciously, once 
tside the door, and re softly under | 
t nh ail the ) the stree partly 
tt and partly at hu ell 
If | hadn't beer h a big boob,” he 
uid, “I ht have itstayed hir Silly 
f me to fl ou ea ys kid.” He 
Ll longs ro it the nearest drug 
If he went in and telephoned to her 
and asked he f tt had gone-——but no; 
vouldn’t go for hours; he was sure of 
that He ghed and went back to his 
t the hotel, which afforded a suf- 
t eary rast with the home he 
had just left. — 
ok y is not going to happen again,” he 
promised himself over a more or ke sooth- 
Me ppipee 
It did not happen again just that way. 
For the next time he called on Cara Turn- 
bull he took the precaution of telephoning 
la ne he when she had an evening 
that was free He emphasized the free, 
but not too firmly, le t he recall to her his 
ffense of repeating her own joke of being 
a little sister to husband 
I} time he was fortunate enough to 
have ten minutes with her when Alan Fred- 
‘ ime in, looking white and drawn 
‘I've been on a frightful lot of cases to- 
day,” said he, “‘and so Emmy sent me over 
here to get you to sing to me for a while. 
It the most oothing and restful thing to 
listen to Cara sing,”” he added, turning to 
Gerrity “You've heard her, of course?” 
We l, at least he wo ild hear her ing So 
he did not take himself off in a dudgeon this 
time, but sat down again where he could 
ee her at the piano. Doctor Fredericks 
dropped into an easy chair and closed his 
eye And Cara sang 
Her voice was high and sweet, with a 
curious subtlety about it that somehow 
earched and drew the hearer. She sang 
er imple things one after another, 
without suggestion or urging At last Ger- 
rity asked her if she knew any Irish songs. 
Ho she ing By the Short Cut to the Rosses 















and My Love, Nell. But Fredericks stirred 
une vy in his chair. 
“I detest that stuff,” he called out. 
Sing Loch Lomond, ¢ hy 
Gerrity could not help smiling, and as he 
did so Cara looked up and caught his eye 
hey enjoyed for a second the pleasure of 
a humorous secret and it established a 
better inder ng between them. It 
vas the one 1 light in the evening, for 
Frederic] ot go home until eleven 
nd Gerrity did not dare outstay him. 
But he went home distinetly encouraged. 
As for Cara herself, she could not help 
kt ng a little of what was in the young 
' head 
He's really very nice,”’ she thought, 
but it yu as well he shouldn't waste his 
e round me After all, there’ Paris 
ead of me next year.” 
After that matte moved a bit more 
ft here was the dance at the Coun- 
( here e got one dance wit! her, 
i ild have had another had not 
I ence Howard appealed to them both. 
Ly nee with Reed,” she begged 
( He at fox-trot with any one 
Cara, and he does enjoy it so much 
\ f me, 1, Mr. Gerrity? 
| t yi myself to make ~ 
\ ( it | bewit 
‘ iream how | nge 1 
thous he'd managed 
all nee ed 
] 1 not make this small happening any 
easier to Mr. Gerrity that he felt sure Cara 








Concluded from Page 41) 


had laughed at him as she fox-trotted away 


with Reed Howard. He did not know that 
he had laughed because she was just a 
little bit frightened at her own feeling of 


disappointment. For the rest of the eve- 
she made herself inaccessible with de- 
termination. Mr. Gerrity might be a very 


nice young man, but Cara was going to 
sing Louise, and Melisande, and Mimi 
before applauding thousands. A _ nice 


young ven in the superlative, did not 


fit into the picture, 


man, € 


That was why the Scotch in Mr. Gerrity 
had to come very much to the fore. He 


could not help but see that he was being 


gently but firmly discouraged. He could 
not help but know that first one and then 
another of the four men who claimed so 


much of Cara’s attention were being deftly 
used as a barrier between himself and her. 
If he wanted to walk with her, she was 
always going out with Reed Howard. If he 
called, Fredericks or Scott were also there. 
If he asked her for a party or the theater or 
anything where he might snatch a moment 
wo alone with her, she was always go- 
with Wayne Tyler, and he was passed 
mg to Lisa, who received him joyfully. 
And yet now and then, just to keep him 
from utter discouragement, he surprised 
something in her eyes that made him keep 
y on. Perhaps it was a little kind- 
kly followed by a little panic that 
too kind. 
»k at him with aversion or pity, he 
thought, he would stick on. And besides, 
she had to wear his flowers—and he sent 
them to her almost daily. 

On the rare when he had a 
little time with her, she would talk of noth- 
ing but her work and her coming year in 
Paris. To that Gerrity listened despair- 
ingly, yet always with the reflection that 
ris is a long way off, and a year contains 
than three hundred and sixty five 
lays, each one of them twenty-four hours 
he wanted to write to 
her and tell her that he loved her, ask her 
for just the bare chance to see and be with 
her and himself to her; 
but always something held him back. It 
wasn't the right way, he felt. 

It would give her the chance toend every- 
thing with him; and he did not dare give 
her that chance. 

Jut as time went on and three hundred 
and sixty-five days began to be seriously 
reduced in number, and all of Cara Turn- 
bull's friends were talking about who Cara 
would study with in Paris, and where she 
would live, and whether or not her mother 
had decided to go with her, desperation 
rose up in his heart and gripped him. 

In all this time he had not faltered. He 
knew that of all women she was the dearest 
and most desirable, and that if she said no 
to him there would be nothing but dead 
sticks left of his life. He owned to himself 
that when he had planned to work hard for 
a few years and then marry as it suited him 
and his convenience, he was almost the 
biggest fool alive. And to add to his flame, 
omething happened that made him see 








ness, qule 


she been So long as she 


didn’t lo 


occasions 








‘ 
long. Sometimes 


ometime prove 





that if he were to act it must be now or 
never. 

It was Eve Scott’s doings. Eve had not 
been pleased when young Gerrity had 


refused to be utterly fascinated with her. 
She had not been pleased at all. Not that 
she really wanted him to fall in love with 
her, for that would be inconvenient; but 
did want him to seem to be. And he 
F to be. She couldn’t under- 
nd it, and she felt piqued. 

It had not cecurred to her to imagine 


she 


seem 


that he might be interested in Cara. Cara 
had been safe and sane and, to Eve's 
standards, slow for so long that it was 


that any man in his senses 
her .o Eve, when Eve was 
ready to smile and be pleased. Eve was not 
enough to see far beyond her own 


} } 
unbelievable 


would prefer 
clever 
mirror. 

So it was merely on general principles of 
listilling a drop of poison about another 
woman, and to create a little sympathy for 
herself, that she ventured on a bit of fiction 
to Gerrity that precipitated the thing he 
did 

“We've always joked about Cara’s being 
a little sister to husbands, you know,” she 
told him bitterly—bitterness was very 
becoming to Eve's dark style. ‘Well, I'm 


not censorious, heaven knows, and I’m 
willing to let Mart have as much rope as 
he likes, but all the same I'd like to see him 


sometimes. It used to be that I sent him 
over to her; now she sends for him openly, 
on any pretext whatever. Everyone’s talk- 
ing about it—it’s almost more than I can 
bear. Why, she sent for him this evening 
he’s over there now. Of course there was a 
pretext of an illustration, but 4 

She stopped. Never in her life had Eve 
Scott been looked at by any man as Hugh 
Gerrity was looking at her now. He had 
turned very white, and he got up and stood 
before her. He seemed about seven feet 
high 

“What you 


hestammered, 






ris - What you say,” 
*“isadamned lie!’”” And then 
he walked out of the apartment. 

He went so quickly, and in such a state 
of excitement, that he forgot to get his hat. 
The next thing he knew he was walking 
down the street bare-headed in the direc- 
tion of Cara Turnbull’s house. Walking 
was not a fast enough means of locomotion, 
so presently he ran. He ran up the steps, 
he rang the bell, and went straight past the 
astonished maid who let him in. He opened 
the parlor door and came in like a whirl- 
wind. 

Martin Scott, with his drawing board 
under a bright light, was hard at work 
making a drawing of Cara, who sat at the 
piano, her head bent, her hands on the 
keyboard, though she was not playing. They 
were both still and absorbed, and when 
Gerrity came in they both jumped with as- 
tonishment. He did not wait for either of 
them to speak. With one gesture he seized 
Mart Scott’s drawing board and flung it 
aside. He snatched Scott to his feet, and, 
big man though he was, rushed him to the 
door. 

“Go home,” he said. ‘‘Go home to your 
wife, right—now!” he added, shut- 
ting the door and locking it behind him. 

As he faced Cara he felt exultant For 
once he had cut through the maze; he had 


Go 


done something decisive, no matter how 
outrageous it might appear. And she was 
alone with him. 


t he said crisply. “I’ve bee 
wanting to do that for three months. I'd 
never have had the nerve to do it, I sup- 
pose, if it hadn’t been for Mrs. Scott. Oh, 
don’t look so surprised—this isn’t motion- 
picture stuff nor am I crazy. I’ve just had 
it brought home to me that the only way to 
get you is to fight and fight hard, and throw 
out anybody who’s in the way. Look here, 
Cara—yes, I called you Cara—aren’t you 
fed up with being a little sister to all the 
husbands in town? Don't you want to be 
a little sister to a husband of your own? 
You know perfectly well what I mean 
You've known all the time that I was per- 
fectly crazy in love with you, and you 
wouldn’t let me get near you. You're 
afraid for your career maybe. Well, we’ll 
fix it so you can have a career, too—I’m not 
one of these impossible men who thinks be- 
cause he’s in love with a woman that she 
ought to think he’s sun, moon, earth and 
stars and a little tin god besides. But I give 
you fair warning, here and now, that you’ve 
got to let me be with you you've got to 
me—and that I’m going to throw out 
bodily every man, married or otherwise, 
who comes to this house when I'm here, or 
who butts in on me when I’m out with 
you.” 

He stopped, mostly for lack of breath. 
They were standing very near together by 
this time, and now he put out masterful 
hands and took hers. 

“Did I frighten ycu?” he asked gently. 
“T couldn't help it. I'd have burst if I 
hadn’t said it, when I’ve been keeping it all 
bottled up for so long. Ever since that 
day you waved your hand at the fountain.” 


she stared. 





see 


“Why, IL remember. Then that man was 
you, and it was that very day that I de- 
cided I—I hated other women’s husband 
and being a sister to them.” 

“You did!”’ He drew her closer. “ Why 
then—then, my blessed dear, it’s just sheer 
stark fate, isn’t it? You must have felt me 
falling in love with you.” 

Cara did not draw back from him. Mimi, 
and Louise, and Melisande, and all the fame 
and the glory of a career seemed a long, 
long way away. 

But here was youth and love, and tender- 
ness and clean desire. She looked up into 
Hugh Gerrity’s eyes and her heart leaped 
suddenly to his. 

“Oh, why,” she cried, “why didn’t you 
do this— long ago?”’ 
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Takes Five Hours Boilt 
Can Bear Meat 


R. Crane lives in the heart of the Oregon woods. He 
gets an abundance of game and fish in season, but these 
ir F he ‘ 


si are irregular and is a long way from the 





















market and grocery store. Naturally, the keeping of food 
matter of deep interest to him. 


Mr. Crane sent all the way to Boston for GOOD LUCK rings to 
use in canning game by the Cold Pack process. He kindly sent 
us a jar of his bear meat, which was sweet, tender and delicious 


after its journey across the continent. 


It takes five hours to can bear meat. Boiling for this length of 
time will ‘blow out’’ almost any ring, but GOOD LUCK rings 
stood the test pertectly. We had Mr. Crane’s letter and the bear 


\ meat to prove it. 
GOOD LUCK rubber will not crack or shrink. They were the only rubber 
which early teachers of modern canning could find reliable enough for Cold Pack 
work. Over eight million dozens or 100,000,000 GOOD LUC °k RUBBERS wei 
used during 1918. GOK yD 1 l ( K RUBBERS are sold throughout the country 
by grocers, hardware dealers, department and general stores, and are furnished 
as standard equipment with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. Buy your supply of GOOD 
LUCK rings early this year If you cannot find them in your locality send 
1Sc for sample dozen and 3c stamp for our new booklet on Cold Pack can 
\ ning, containing many new and deliciou recipes. 


= GOOD @ LUCK 
Gao. Ga RED JAR RINGS 


yee The Standard Rubber at the Standard Price 


15 CENTS A DOZEN 





IVE photographed Mr. Crane’s 

ter about GOOD LUCK Rings 
“ » the i ft bear t d 

attractive box of cedar 

{ with leather thongs in which 

t was packed. Ab a photo- 

ph of Mr. Crane with two bear 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. Hampshire & Portland Sts. Cambridge, | Mass. 
The Largest and Oldest Manufacturers of Jar Rubbers in the World - 
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A fine pure 
lard that 
never varies 


Foods fry quickly in this fine, pure 
lard—fry deliciously crispand brown. 





Exactly the right consistency for 
shortening. Biscuits and muffins 
made with it are light as a feather 
and unusually good! 


Packed for you in these three con- 
venient sizes. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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